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SCHLESWIG, HOLSTEIN, LAUENBUEG'. 

THE CKEATION OF ADAM. 
From the Old Frisio. 
God created the first man, which was Adam, from eight 
things ; the bones from stone, the flesh from earth, the 
blood from water, the heart from wind, the thoughts from 
clouds, the sweat Irom dew, the hair from grass, the eyes 
from the sun, and then blew in the holy spirit ; and then 
from his rib he created Eve, Adam's companion. 

See Wodana, p. rix. (from Richthofen, p. 211), »nii remarlis of Gr[niiii 
from Haupt's Zdtscbnft. Compare aJso (he account of man's creation in 
the " Dialogue between Saturn and Solomon." Aualecta Anglo-Saionica, 
p. 110, and "Anglo-Saxon Dialogues" (iSlfric Soe. edit, by Kcmhle), 
p. 178. 

THE EHRENGANG (WALK OF HONOUR). 

In many places in the north of Germany, chiefly on 

' Prom Miillenbuff, Sagen, Marchen und LJeder der Heriogthumer 
Scble&wig, Holsteiu und Lauenburg. Kiel 1845, unless atbcrwisc expressed. 
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3 or ctei-Aj:ed plains, thci'e is found a species of 
monument, ^o^a^tiag of a large cumber of granite stones, 
placed in.jip'^Slong square. Four stones stand near to 
each otliM, one of which is always much larger than the 
rest. ."Sliah monuments are now known by the name of 
' Ehj^gang,' or fValk of honour, because, in ancient times, 
prinGea and chieftains, after a victory, here, it is said, made 
t&eir solemn processions, accompanied with many cere- 
."iqenies. Near Nehmtcn, between Bomhiived and Stock- 
■-.-see, and on the Kremsfeld near Segeberg, these monu- 
ments are in the best preservation. 

Near Raubierg, in the liailiwick of Apenrsde, there ii n spot Set ronnil 
with Biunes, caUnl Kongeni HestHtald (the King'i>mhle), where there wu 
OQce a great hattle. 

THE LIME-TREE IN NOBTORF. 
On the south-west aide of the churchyard in Nortorf ' 
there stands a venerable three- branched lime-tree, beneath 
whose boughs courts of justice, festivals, marriages, con- 
tracts, etc. were anciently held and made. All contracts 
were there made orally, and were sealed, as it was called, 
with a ' doppen.' Thia doppen consisted in simply 
pressing the thumb against the trunk of the tree. 

Between Blomenlhal and Sprenge, to the Booth of Kiel, there Btood 
formerly the sacred Sehwark- or Drdeichc (triple oak). In its vicinity lay 
an enoraioaEly huge stone, of which a portion of froui 30 to 40 feet long 
and SO feet wide was to be seen in the last ceutniy. A hill hard by is 
called the Hdligenberg (Sacred hill). Westplial. Iiloaum. Ined. iv. pref. 216, 
and the representation No. 21. Schroder Topographie von HoUtein, i. 60. 

OtIR LADY ON HORSEBACK. 

When the church of Delve in North Ditmarscheu was 

to be built, the people, being unable to decide on a site 

for it, caused an image of the Virgin to be tied on a pied 

' A tuwD not hi from Eenrlaburg. 
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mare, which they let run whithersoever it would, and where- 
ever it was found on the following morning, there should 
their church be erected. Next morning the mare was 
found in a marshy spot thickly overgrown with thorns and 
undei-wood. After having cut down and cleared all this, 
they transfen'ed their village thither, and named the 
church ' Unse leve Fru up dem Perde,' or. Our Lady on 
horseback. 

THE DANCER, 
At a splendid wedding in the old noble mansion of 
Hoierswort in Eiderstedt ^, there was among the company 
a young girl who was the most enthusiastic dancer far 
and near ; she was, in fact, during the evening constantly 
engaged in dancing. Wlien her mother warned her against 
it, she said petulantly : " If the devil himself were to call 
me out, I would not refuse him !" At the same instant 
a stranger entered and invited her to danee. It was the 
devU, to whom she had given her word. He whirled her 
about HO long that the blood at length issued from her 
mouth, and she fell down dead. The traces are still 
visible in the saloon, and are indelible. But the girl her- 
self has no rest. Every night as the clock strikes twelve 
she must rise from her grave and enter the saloon, an in- 
fernal music then strikes up, and the whole mansion is in 
an uproar. Every person, who may happen to pass a 
night in the saloon, she calls up to dance ; but hitherto no 
one has ventured to dance with her. Yet if any Christian 
man would venture, she would be released. She once so 
terrified a young dissipated fellow, that he lost all inchna- 
tion for merry-making, and whenever he heard a violin, 
iancied that the spectre had again broken loose. 
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Two young damsels went together to toke tbe 
mcnt, having partaken of which, and while still by the altar, 
one said to the other : " Do you go to the wedding this 
evening ? " " Don't speak of it," said her companion ; 
i>ut she eontinucd ; " I shall go, and dance till 1 am tired : 
I could dance myself dead to-day." In the evening, while 
at the wedding-party and in the height of the dancing, a 
tall, comely yonng gentleman entered, whom no one knew, 
who invited her to dance. At first they danced qiiite 
soberly, but by degrees more and more madly, and even 
when the musicians made a pause they continued without 
intermission. To the rest of the company this seemed 
mysterious, and they caused a song to be struck up, in the 
hope of bringing them to a stand. But the stranger 
danced with the damsel out at the door and vanished. 
The girl was found in a dung-pit, into which she sank in 
the sight of all. It was believed that her mother had, 
while she was a child, sold her to the devil. 



THE DEVIL AND THE CARD-PLAYERS. 
In the village of Uellewadt, close on the high road lea 
ing from Apenrade to Liigumkloster, there is an inn called 
the Kliiveres (Ace of clubs), which name it derives from 
the following incident. At this house, which did not stand 
in the best repute, there was formerly much card-playing. 
One winter evening a company was assembled there, among 
whom there was no lack of cursing and swearing and un- 
seemly conversation ; the devil of course being repeatedly 
invoked ; when quite unexpected and observed by no one, 
a journeyman mechanic entered the room and seated him- 
self among the players. In a short time all the luck 
turned to the side of the stranger, whereby the others 
found themselves not in the best possible humour. A 
card fell under the table, it was the ace of clubs, and when 
one of the party stooped to pick it up, he observed that 
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the stranger had a horse's foot. On this, laying lirnvn his 
cards, he left the room without utteriDg a syllable. His 
conduct attracted the notice of the others, and a second 
person now designedly let a card fall on the floor, when, 
stooping to pick it up, he saw what the other had seen, 
and like him silently left the place. Their example was 
followed by the rest of the company, ho that at length the 
devil was left sitting by himself. The host was in the 
greatest embarrassment ; in his perplexity he sent for the 
clergyman to exorcise the evil one. The holy man came 
with three books under his arm, two of which the devil 
immediately kicked out of his hand, but the third he 
luckily held fast. The clergyman then requested the people 
of the house to give him a needle, with which he made a 
hole in the lead of the casement, through which, by dint 
of reading out of hia book, he forced the liend to pass and 
seek the boundless space. 

According to one version of the story, the priest, in- 
stead of a needle, used a stick. 

THE BEACON.BURSING. 

On the day of St. Peter in Cathedra (Feb. 23) a great 
festival was formerly held in North Friesland. It was a 
spring festival ; for then the mariners left the shore and 
put out to sea. On the eve of the above-mentioned day 
great fires (hiiken) were lighted on certain hills, and all 
then, with their wives and sweethearts, danced round the 
flames, every dancer holding in his hand a wisp of burn- 
ing straw, which he swung about, crying all the time : 
" Wedke teare ! " or " Vike tare I " (Wedkc, i. e. Woden, 
consume 1) '. 

As late as the preceding century this festival was uni- 
versally celebrated in North Friesland ; on the second day 

> That is, coasume (accept) the offerings, u in tbe ila;i oT heatbenisiu. 
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there were great feastings. The clergy had long declaimed 
against it, though without effect ; but one night, before 
St. Piiter's day, the people of Rantum, having according 
to custom called on ' Wede,' the firea being extinguished, 
and all gone to rest, were awakened at midnight, and to 
their astonishment saw an immense fire again burning on 
the Biikenberg. On hurrying towards it for the purpose 
of quenching it, they perceived a black monster resembling 
a large poodle slinking down the hill. Tlie dread was 
now general that they would for ever have to harbour the 
devil, or that at least he would he a frequent visitor among 
them ; they consequently made a vow from that day never 
to repeat the beacon- burning. Nevertheless on Weater- 
landfijhr and Osterlandsilt the children still kindle hon- 
tires on the 22nd February. 

On tlie ielsad of Silt the Spring- or Pelrittiing (court) was anciently held 
on the Thing-hi!J on the 22nd February. The Summer- or Petri- Plulithing 
Itwk plwc on the 29th June, ui<l tlie Autumn-thing on the 26th October. 
In Ditmarschen, on Walpurgis eve (April 30th) Ihey kindle great fires on 
tbe hills and crossways, which they call ' haken ' (beacons). The boya and 
young peopin bring itraw and dry boughs from all part*, and the night i> 
puaed amid rejinciug aud dancing ubont tbe Bamet. Some of the larger 
youths take bundles of burning straw ou a fork, and nm about swiugiug 
them until they are burnt out. On the ialaiid of Femem (which waa 
peopled from Ditmarschen) they in like manner celebrate the 30th April 
with the hghting of beacons fbikenhrennen). In the Wilsleraiarsch the 
boys and youths, on Easter eve, carry large bnndlea of Ughted straw about 
the fields ; and in Baal Holatein, holh on Easter eve and Si. John's eve, 
they Ught tires on the hills and roods. 



NO SPINNING OK SATUBDAY EVENING. 
That there should be no spinning on a Saturday evening 
is a wide-spread belief, ns it brings only detriment and 
punishment. There were two old women, good friends, 
and the most indefatigable spinners in the village ; so 
that in fact their wheels, even on a Saturday evening, 
never stood still. At length one of them died ; but on the 
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Saturday evening following she appeared to the other, who 
as usual was busy at her wheel, and showed her her burn- 
ing hand, saying : — 
Sieh, waa icl 
Weil ich 
spaon ! spun ! 

NOR IN THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. 

In these twelve days there shovdd be no spinning, nor 
any tlax left on the distaff, else ' Wode ' will gallop 
through it. 

A woman, nevertheless, resolved on making the experi- 
ment, and sat down and spun, but immediately sank into 
a profound sleep, from which she woke only by some one 
opening the door and entering. The intruder demanded 
the spinning-wheel to be given him, and began to spin. 
The woman could do nothing but continually keep thraw- 
ing to him what flax she had, but which was all immediately 
spun, wound and rolled up. The devil then demanded 
more, and the woman brought him all the tow she had in 
the house, and then all her wool ; but he still called for 
more, and it was yet only four o'clock in the morning and 
the day far distant. In her tribulation the woman ran to 
a neighbour, a cunning old crone, who waa already aware 
of what was going forward in the house ; for she came out 
to meet her, and fortunately soon relieved her from her 
troublesome visitor. Had the devil spun up all, and the 
woman been unable to supply him till daybreak, it would 
have cost her her life. 

NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

On New Year's eve the eowa and horses speak with one 

another. A peasant who was sceptical on this point laid 

faimaelf in the rack and listened. At midnight he heard 

.one horse say to another : " This year we shall get rid of 
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our maater," This so terrified him that he fell sick and 
soon after died. The same horses drew him to the church- 
yard. 

On the same night, or on the eve of some other festival, 
at twelve o'clock all water is turned into wine. A woman 
was 90 foolhardy as to go one night to a well. 'While 
bending over it for the purpose of drawing from it, there 
came one and said. 



All Water is Wyn, 

unn dyn beidea Ogen siint myo ; 



AUn 



and thy two eyei are mioe i 
at the same time depriving her of both her eyes. Other 



relate of another v 
All Water is Wyn, 
uim wat dnr by is myn, 

and instantly the woma 



1 that it was said to her. 



and what thereby i: 
L disappeared. 



DIVINE SERVICE OF THE DEAD. 
One night an old woman in Kiel awoke and thought it 
was time to go to morning service ; for it seemed to her 
that she heard the bella and the oi^an. She rose accord- 
ingly, took cloak and lantern— for it was winter — and 
went to the church of St, Nicholas. But when there she 
could not hnd the psalms, as the whole congregation sang 
quite differently from what stood in her psalm-book ; the 
people also appeared unknown to her, but among them 
she perceived one woman who exactly resembled a neighbour 
that had been dead for many years. A woman then ap- 
proached her, who had also been long in her grave ; it was 
her gossip. This woman told her that she must go out ; 
for the church at that time was not for herj but that she 
must not look round, else evil might befall her. The 
woman went out as qnickly aa she could, and as the church- 
door was slammed after her, her cloak was caught. At this 
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moment the clock struck twelve. She unclasped her cloak 
from her shoulders, with the intention of fetching it away 
in the morning ; but when she returned for that purpose, 
she found it torn into little fragmentsj the dead having 
tripped over it. 

THE SPECTRE AT GRAMM. 
The countess Anna Sophia Schack became a widow at 
an early age. At Gramm she passed a life of dissipation 
and licentiousness, and finally sold her soul to the devil. 
After a certain number of years the fiend was to fetch 
her away on an appointed evening, as soon as the wax 
light on the table should be burnt out. At Gramm things 
now went on more madly than ever. The appointed 
evening at length came, and the wax light was standing 
before the countess, who was now seized with unutterable 
anguish. She sent for the clergyman and to him commu- 
nicated her secret. He advised her to extinguish the 
light and cause the little piece remaining to be enclosed 
within the east wall of the church. This was done, and 
the evil one had no power over her. Shortly after a fire 
broke out in the church. It was early in the morning, 
and the countess was still in bed when the intelligence 
reached her. On hearing it she instantly sprang up, and 
in her light morning attire and without shoes hurried to 
the church, which stood about a mile and a quarter distant 
from her dwelling. By her earnest entreaties and pro- 
mises she encouraged the people to extinguish the fire, so 
that at least the east wall might be preserved. From that 
time the eoiintess became an altered person ; her cheer- 
fulness and good humoui" had tied and given place to a 
gnawing sorrow which brought her to the grave. But at 
midnight a beautiful female form in suow-white attire is 
seen in the castle, wringing her bauds, with downcast, 
RDxiouB countenance, pacing incessantly from one apai-t- 
b5 
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luent to another, and at last stopping in the upper aaloou 
of the centre bnilding, where, standing for some minutes 
before the fire-place, she gazce motionless on aome blood- 
epots, and then vanishes. 

A young countess, who in later times was on a visit to 
Gratom, was, while sitting at the harpsichord, so terrified 
by the apparition that she shortly after died. No one 
enters the old mansion without shuddering. 

THE GONGEKS. 

In Keitum on the island of Silt a woman died before 
her delivery, and appeared several times to the servant of 
the clergyman, and had no rest in the grave, until her 
scissors, needle and thread were placed by her side. This 
is a common usage in North Friesland. 

There are many apparitions there, or ' Gongers ' ; for 
whoever is unjustly slain, or has removed land-marka, or 
fraudulently ploughed otF land, finds no rest in the grave. 
Blasphemers, and those that have cursed themselves, and 
suicides must in like manner appear again. To such a 
Gonger let no one hold out his hand ; it will be burnt, 
become black, and fall off. 

When any one is drowned at sea, he announeea it to his 
relations. Though the Gonger does not announce himself 
to his nearest of kin, but to those in the third or fourth 
degree. In the evening twilight or at night he appears in 
the clothes in which he was drowned. He then looks in at 
the house door, and leans with his arm against it, or else 
wanders about the house, but soon disappears and returns 
on the following evening at the same hour. By night — 
usually in heavy, drawn-up boots that are filled with water 
— he will open the chamber door, extinguish the Hght, 
and he down on the coverlet by the side of the sleeper. 
In the morning there is a stream of sea-water in the room, 
that has trickled Irom hi^ clothes. If the relations are 
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not conviDced by theae signa, the Gonger will continue to 
appear until they believe that he has periahed. He also 
gives other notices : it is related that 

A mariner with his two Bona once sailed from Amrum 
with seed bound for Holland. The younger son had no 
inclination for the voyage, and implored hia mother to let 
him remain at home ; but she told him it was his father's 
will, and that go he must. When on their way to the 
harbour at Bosk, in passing over the dam, he said to his 
mother and the othei-s with hira : " Think of me when you 
pass over these stones." In the same night they periahed. 
The mariner's sister dwelt i» the same house with him ; 
at night she had laid her white neck-kerchief by her bed, 
and in the morning found on it three di'opa of blood. She 
then knew that her relations had perished and had been 
with her during the night. 

THE STAVEN-WOFKE'. 

Thia ia a spectre resembling a mourning woman, who 
appears on old pasture grounds, hills and void places, 
where houses once had stood, but which now, naked and 
desolate, are either washed by the sea or surrounded by 
the sand of the downs. Sometimes she wanders about 
these melancholy places, and sometimes is seen sitting 
and weeping on the spot where once had been the domestic 
hearth*. 

THE LAND-DIVIDER. 

At the time of the partition and fencing of the land, 
there arose between the villages of Alversdorf and Rostj in 
South Ditmaraehen, great disputes about their boundaries. 
The partition could not be determined until a man of 

' From StBven, Ihe place on whi 
Wufke, lit. wiffkin, Ger. WelbcliBj 
Wafke. 

9 Kohl, Marschen und Inseln, ii 
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Alversdorf declared that he knew it accurately and would 
settle it on oath. For this puqjose he went to ihc boun- 
dary of the Alversdorf land, by the ford at Tensbiittel, 
where it passes through the Gieselau, tilled his shoes with 
sand, then appeared near Rost, and made oath that he was 
stanthng on Alversdorf ground. By this fraud he believed 
he had avoided perjury. But after death he was doomed 
to wander on the boundai-j'-Hue as a fire-sprite. A flame, 
the height of a man, was there long to be seen dancing 
about, until the moor was dried up. Whenever it flared 
up higher than usual, the people would cry out : " Dat is 
de Scheelvaegt ! " (That ia the land-divider !) At the spot 
where he put the sand into his shoes, every one, who 
passes at night and has not a pure conscience, must for 
a couisiderabie distance bear the devil on his back like a 
burthen of a hundi-ed pounds weight. 

Between the lordship of Rocst and the tillage of Raben- 
kirchcn in Angeln there was once a dispute about a wood. 
The lord one morning filled his shoes with earth from his 
garden, stuck twigs from the trees in his court-yard in his 
hat, and made oath in the wood, which lawfully belonged 
to the village of Babentirchen, that he was standing on 
his own ground, and that the boughs above his head 



THE BLACK SCHOOL. 
Of the Black School there is much to tell both in North 
Friesland and in the Danish territories. The devH in 
person is the teacher, and preachers just entering on their 
career are there instructed. Almost every pastor knows 
something of the black art, while others are perfect adepts 
in it i but have therefore assigned their souls to the devil, 
though under certain conditions. One, for instance, must 
during his whole life wear one and the same woollen under- 
waiatcoat ; another may ahave himself only on Saturdays ; 
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a third may wear only one garter; a fourth has bound 
himself never to enter a chiu'ch, or never to stay in one 
longer thau an hour or half an hour. If from inadver- 
tence they once only tranagreaa the condition, their soul 
is for ever lost. Every one who has been in the Black 
School has power over spirits, and ia specially skilled in 
exorcising the ghosts of the departed and other spectres. 
With one word they can wish themselves from one place 
to another, and know all that passes at borne in their 
absence. 

A certain Pastor Fabricius in Medelbye was particularly 
skilful. Once, while at a christening in Holt, he com- 
pelled a youngster, who was in the act of robbing an 
apple-tree in the parsonage garden, to sit in it till he re- 
turned home and released him. At another time, while 
in the middle of a sermon, he struck the cushion of the 
pulpit aud cried : " Stop ! " and as the people were leaving 
the church, there stood a man, as fixed as a statue, with a 
sack full of fresh-cut grass that he had stolen from the 
churchyard during the service. He had many magical 
books, One day during church-time his maid-servant was 
cleaning his study, aud through curiosity began to read in 
a little book she found there. On a sudden all seemed 
alive in the room, and a multitude of the most hideous forms 
and spectres made their appearance, approaching nearer 
and nearer to the girl, who was almost dead with fright. 
The priest, who in the church was instantly aware of what 
was going on at home, suddenly in the middle of bis ser- 
mon said "Amen," hurried to his house, and laid the 
spirits, who would else have destroyed the girl. 

But the devil is always laying traps for those that have 
made a contract with hitn, and if the above-mentioned 
Pastor Fabricius had put on more than one garter, the 
fiend would have carried him off. But the devil was no 
match for Pastor Pabricius, who was always on his guard. 
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when in the morning he aaw two giutei-s lying by his bed. 
The devO would also frequently, in the ehape of a flea, 
torment the maid-aervant while knitting stockings for her 
master, and cause her to err in the number of stitchea. 
The stocking would then generally be too wide and hang 
loose about the parson's heels, though he cared but little 
for that. In fact, the devil could never get an advantage 
over him. 

Pastor ZtcgiRr, the sulhor of a Holatein tdlotikon, neter wore more 
than aa« giirter. People «aid that he had entered into a contract with 
the devil, and that when it was expired the devil came to fetch him. The 
pastor would first dress himself decently and wai very dilatory, put on hia 
Btaokings inside out, etc. Wheu tying his second garter, the devil, burst- 
ing with vexation, siud to him that he would wait only till he had finished 
tying his garter. " In that ease then," said Ziegler. " 1 will never tie it 
as long as I live ;" and again laid himself down to sleep. The devil wu 
ohliged to depart. 

FAST.READING. I 

A man went one day inl^o one of the churches of Ham^ 
burg, and found at the back of the altar a book, in which 
he began to read, and went on reading and reading, till 
he at length Tead himself fast. He strove to release him- 
self and to give his thoughts another direction, but in 
vain ; be was obliged to stand reading on and on, while a 
cold sweat stood on his forehead and he trembled in every 
limb ; he would have died, had he not been observed by 
an old man, who, it is said, was a Catholic priest, who 
guessing what had befallen htm, advised him to read the 
whole backwards; for that only by so doing be could 
relestse himself. The man did so and escaped without 
further inconvenience. 



FAST-WKITING. 
In Wilster many persons are masters of what is termed 
fast-writing. Two thieves having one night broken into 
the house of a rich man, and violently demanded his keys. 
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he intimated to them that if they would only abstain from 
violence, he would deliver to them everything, which they 
might peaceably divide between them; he wished merely 
that all might be done quietly and regularly. When 
the thieves had got possession of the money, they sat 
down at the table aiid began to divide it ; but when they 
had finished their work and were about to rise, they could 
neither move their hands from the money nor the money 
from the table. In the mean while the household was 
assembled, " Oho," said the master, " we may now go 
quietly to bed again, they can very comfortably remain 
sitting," On the following morning, having sent for the 
police, he loosed the thieves. 

Another, whose cabbages were constantly stolen from 
bia garden, wrote the thief fast from Saturday night till 
Sunday, when he was just in the act of passing over the 
fence with a full load on his back. There he was com- 
pelled to sit riding on the fence while all the people were 
going to and retoming from church, so that all might see 
him. He was then released and allowed to depart. 

TURNING THE SIEVE, 
During a time of war a butcher of Amrura, having more 
business than he could well manage alone, took the son of 
a neighbom- to assist him. In this youth he placed so 
much confidence that he even showed him the place in 
which he had laid by a few hundred dollars. This the 
son communicated to his mother, and both were seized 
with an irresistible desire to get possession of the money ; 
so that on the following morning, when the mother came 
for a pound or two of meat, the son contrived to place the 
bag containing the money in the bottom of her basket. 
When the butcher some days after discovered his loss, his 
suspicion immediately fell on his assistant; but the other 
protested his innocence, swearing by all that is holy. 
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There was at this time in Moraum on Silt a celehrated 
sorcerer, who could discover thieves and compel them to 
restore the stolen property. The butcher sent his wife 
thither, and the sorcerer immediately took his measures. 
He ordered a flour-sieve to be brought, placed in it a key 
and a pair of Bciasors, and set it on a large vcsHcl filled 
with water. He then uttered some magical aentenees, and 
the woman pronounced several times the names of all sus- 
pected persons. As often as she mentioned the name of 
her neighbour, the key and scissoi-s danced about; and 
when the sorcerer desired her to look into the water, she 
plainly saw her husband's assistant in the act of handing 
the money to hia mother. But the aorcerer informed her 
that it would not be possible to recover the money, he- 
cause the thievea had already crossed the water with it. 

Id Ditmarscben, for thii process with the sieve, they use a family tiible 
and family key. The latter ia laid for a few minulea in the former, for 
the lake of sgnctifyiug it i the cunniDg man then takes the key, causes the 
sieve to turn round upon it, pronouncing at the same time the acveral 
names, when that person is the thief at the mentiun of whose name the 
sieve foUs. 

In Meklcnburg tlie process ia somewhat different. They there lake a 
sieve, that lias been inherited from relations, lay it on the rim, open a pair 
of inkeritfd acissora, and slick the points so deep into the rim of the sieve 
that it may be supported by them. Two then, of opposite sexes, go with 
the sieye into a perfectly dark place, hold the middle finger of the right 
hand under the ring of the acissora, and so raise up the sieve. It is very 
clear that the ring will slide from the finger on the slightest motion, and 
the sieve fall down, it being hardly possible to hold it level in the dark. 
One then asks the other: " In the name, etc. I ask of thee ; tell me truly 
and lie not : who has stolen this or that i Has Hans, Frili, Peter, done 
it ? " On naming the guilty one, IJie ring tlidn off, the sieve /alls to the 
ground, and the thief ia detected. 

According to other accounts the operation is performed in the light, and 
the sieve does not fall, but turns. Grimm, D. M. p. IU62. 

In England, " the vulgar, ju many parts, have an ahominahle practice of 
using a riddle and a pair of scissors in divination. If they have had any 
thing stolen from them, the riddle and shears are sure to be resorted to. 
A similar mode of discovering thieves or others snspected of any crime 
prevailed among the Greeks." Vide Potter's Gr. Aotiq. i. p. 3b2, Brocket, 



A MURDERER CITED. 
In a public-houac in Tondem some profane persons were 
Bitting at cards during divine service. The game became 
more and more exciting, and in the dispute which followed, 
one stabbed the other with his bnife. The murderer fled. 
When the dead was to be buried, the coffin was borne to 
the market-place and there set down ; it was then struck 
on the lid with a hammer, and the murderer was cited. 
He was at the time in Riga, and afterwards discovered 
himself to a friend who came thither, to whom he told the 
hour in which those hammer strokes struck into his heart. 

THE MAGIC KETTLE. 

There was ouce in Oppendorp a joung serving-man, 
who was a very strong, useful fellow. This was at the 
time when all the talk was about giving the serfs their 
freedom. The young fellows were overjoyed at the pro- 
spect, bat could not await the day of their emancipation. 
Among the rest, to our serving-man also the time seemed 
too long, ao one morning, when he ought to have been at 
the plough, he was far away over the hills. His master 
was vexed at thus losing his beat man, and did all he 
could to get him back, but not a trace of him could be 
obtained. 

After some time there came a Jew up to the farm, to 
whom they related the story. The Jew said : " We can 
very well get him again." This the people told to their 
master, who let the Jew come to him and asked him if 
what he had said were true ? The Jew said, " Yes," pro- 
vided he had what was requisite for the purpose and also 
good payment. The payment was soon agreed on, and 
the Jew undertook to get the man back, if he had a piece 
of any stuff that he had worn for a year. The master 
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ordered searcli to be made, and an old under-jacket v 
found. The Jew then ordered a black cock and a bla 
be-cat to be caught ; these he killed, and then took 6 
other things, but which he kept quite secret. 
he set a large kettle on the fire, into which, at midnight^ 
he put the jacket, the black cat, the black cock, and the 
other things, and began boiling them. And he boiled and 
boiled all night and the following day, so that he boiled 
twice twenty-four hours. When it was evening there 
came a man running up the yard, covered with mud from 
head to foot and breathless, who on reaching the house- 
door fell down senaeless from exhaustion. It was the 
runaway servant. On coming to himeclf, his lirst words 
were; "Heaven be praised that I am again in Oppendorp!" 
He said that he had been in Amsterdam, that he woke 
one night and was bo excited as he hud never been in his 
life. He felt obliged to dress himself, he knew not why ; 
and then he waa forced to run without cessation both by 
night and by day. How he crossed the water he knew 
not ; tired and hungry as he was it mattered not, he was 
forced to run on and on, being unable to stand for a , 
moment still. 

THE DEVIL'S CAT, 
A peasant had three beautiful, large cats, A neighbour I 
begged to have one of them, and obtained it. To accoa- J 
torn it to the place, he shut it up in the loft. At nighbfl 
the cat, popping its head through the window, said:.T 
"What shall I bring to-night?" "Thou ahalt bring J 
mice," answered the man. The cat then set to work, anj 1 
cast all it caught on the floor. Nest morning the place 1 
was so full of dead mice that it was hardly possible to opea 1 
the dcmr, and the man was employed the whole day ii 
throwing them away by bushels. At night the cat again I 
put its head through the aperture and asked ; " What -f 
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shall I bring to-night ?" "Thou ahalt bring rye," an- 
swered the peasant. The cat was now busily employed in 
shooting down rye, so that in the morning the door could 
not be opened. The man then saw that the cat was a 
witch, and carried it back to his neighbour, in which he 
acted prudently; for had he given it work a third time, 
he could never have got rid of it. In one reapect, how- 
ever, he did not act prudently, to wit, in not saying the 
second time: "Thou shall bring gold;" for then he 
would have got as much gold as he did rye. 

MONOLOKE. 
There was in fonner times a spirit known among the 
people under the name of Monbloke ; so that when any 
one became unexpectedly rich, it was said of liim : " The 
Miinolokc peeps out of his pocket." The Miindloke was 
a puppet made in the devil's name of white wax, and was 
clad in a petticoat of blue taffety, with a vest of black vel- 
vet ; the legs and feet were bare. Those who would derive 
aid from it must preserve it carefully and keep it clean. 

WITCHES IN FRIESLAND. 
The people of Donsum, in the island of Fohr, are ac- 
counted sorcerers ; the women in particular are all said to 
be witches. On this account no one cares to hold any 
intercourse with them, and no one marries out of the vil- 
lage. On a Friday no woman is to be found at home ; 
because on that day they hold their meetings and have 
dances on a barren heath. In the evening they ride thither 
on horses, though usually they have wings on their 
ahoulders and fly. In their flight they are often unable 
to stop at the right time, so that if a church steeple is in 
their way, they fly against it. From hurts received in their 
fdl, on the following day they lie sick. Where their 
dances have been held, there may be found on the next 
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day rags and tatters of all kinds and colours, pieces of I 
riband, needles with which in bewitched wax they havo ' 
pierced many a one's heart, blood and matter. They can 
tranaforin thcmaelves into cats and horses, swaua and 
eagles. A young man once went to visit his betrothed ; 
when about to enter the house, there lay a white horae in 
the door-way. This was just on a Friday evening. A 
man, who had been much annoyed by witches, going once 
out a shooting, saw a bird with a plumage of surprising 
beauty. He aimed at and shot it, when the bird became 
a woman. As a bridal pair were passing by a lake near 
Donsum, there were some awans Bailing on the water, 
seeing which the bride said : " I will just go to the swans 
for a moment." She went, and the swans proved to be 
her sisters. She also became a swan, and they all fluttered 
and beat with their wings. The bridegroom had to go 
home alone. The witches often change themselves into 
seals, and follow the mariners and fiahermcn. They fre- 
quently enter houses in the shape of toads. Children are 
to be carefully protected fi-om their look. If a riband or 
a small cord with a knot in it is found lying in the way, 
let no one touch it, for the witches have placed it there. 
No one may lend to the witches any sharp inatrument, as 
scissors, a knife, and, least of all, needles. A man's cow 
died : he set the heart «ith the other entrails on the fire 
and boiled them, when the witch (who had killed the cow) 
was obliged to come. When no butter wdl come, it is 
usual to stick knives round the cover of the chum ; the 
first woman that then entees is the witch. Houses and 
stables may be protected from witches by nailing a horse's 
foot over the door, or burying a lizard ahve under the 
threshold. Asa-foetida is also used for the same purpose'. 
The foregoing holds good not only of the ironien in Doiiium, but also of 

' See vol. ii. p. 75, 
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thoie of Silt. Amrum, and the cither iBlanile. On the lat May ibfy b11 ridp 
ta the Blocksberg. 



Whoever desires to become a witch yields herself to the 
devil and abjurea God in these words : 

Hier trete ich in £esea Nest, Here enter I in tUs one's neat, 
Und verlasie uosem Herm And forsake our Lord Jesua 
Jem Christ ! Christ 1 

Then will the sorcery succeed, in which they instruct one 
another, and which they learn from the devHj who comes 
to them. On St. John's eve and on the Ist May they 
have tbeir meetings and dances. From these assembhes 
they return home aick almost to death. Of all witches it 
is relatedj that on Wolber's (Walburg'a) eve they ride to 
the Blocksberg. On that evening no one may hinder 
them, and whoever makes a cross over the door through 
which they must pass, will afterwards feel their vengeance, 
and get a severe beating. They pass through chimneys 
and holes, and ride on brooma, he-goats, cats, cocks, old 
sows, asses and spotted dogs, which the devil frequently 
sends them. 

Of their merry-making on the Rugenberg it is related, 
that as soon as the witches, each in her own fashion, are 
all arrived, they prepare a repast, either of geese or fresh 
(i.e. unsalted, unsmoked) beef sprinkled with mustard, 
with which they eat bread baked in an iron pot, and drink 
beer out of wooden or tin cups. The devil brings the 
kettle with him from Liitjenbrodc. Then the dancing 
begins, when each witch dances with a devil, while an old 
woman sings and two kettles are beaten. On the sur- 
rounding mountains fires shine forth. Whoever approaches 
is drawn into the circle and whirled about till be sinks 
down breathless. When day dawns they all vanish. On 
the following morning are to he seen on the mountain 
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traces of fowls and of horses' and goats' feet, and 
middle lies a heap of ashes. 
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If an old woman is suspected of being a witch, it is the 
custom to throw a handful of salt after her, when, if ahe 
really ia a witch, she will look round. When any one who 
is thought to be a witch will enter a house, it is merely 
neceasaiy to place a broom inverted iu the door-way ; if 
ahe is a witch, she cannot enter. Some young men once 
adopted the following plan. On St. John's eve they went 
to a meadow, where they rolled themselves naked iu the 
dew. On the Sunday following they went to the church, 
and saw that every woman who was a witch carried a milk- 
pail on her head ' ; and the number of these was very great, 
both women and girls. 

A couple of young peasants once resolved to watch the 
witches on St. John's eve, and for this pmpose put the 
horses to a pair of patrimonial harrows, with which they 
drove out on one side of the village, one going to the right, 
the other to the left. They went round the village till 
they met on the opposite side. The circle which they 
thus drew round the place the witches could not trans- 
gress. They left one small opening where they awaited 
the witches, and placed the two harrows aslant against 
each other, beneath which they laid themselves. At mid- 
night all the witches flew out from their several chimneys 
on pitchforks and broomsticks. They all had to pass by 
the two, and among them one of them recognised his own 
wife. " Are you there too, my old woman ?" cried he, 
and thus betrayed himself; and the witches all rushing 
upon him, drove the sharp spikes of the harrow into his 
body; for he bad been so thoughtless as to turn them 
inwards. He did not escape with life. 

I See vol. ii. p. 275. No. 54. 
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Whoever desires to see the witches dance, must take an 
old plank from a coffin lid, from which a knot has been 
throBt, and peep through the hole, 

TOE WITCHES' PRESENT. 

Late one night as a musician was on the road from 
Todendorf to Puttgardcn, he waa met by a number of 
witches, who immediately surrounded him, and said : 
" Play U9 some tune." Fright prevented him from speak- 
ing, but at length he contrived to tell them that he had 
no violin. "That makes no difference," answered the 
witches, " for we have one." A^Tien be began playing, 
they danced wildly around bim, springing as high as a 
honae. At last they were tired, and gave the man for 
reward an apronful of ' krobcia ' (a sort of apple-cake). 
On reaching home, he laid the violin and the krobeU on 
a shelf and went to bed. On the following morning, when 
he went to look at hia presents, the violin proved to be an 
old cat, the bow a cat's tail, and the kriibels nothing but 
horse-dnng. 

WIND-KNOTS, 

At Siseby on the Slei there dwelt a woman who was a 
sorceress and could change the wind. The Sleswig herring- 
fishera used frequently to land there. Once when they 
would return to Sleswig, the wind being west, they re- 
quested the woman to change it. She agreed to do so 
for a dish of fish. She then gave them a cloth with three 
knots, telling them they might undo the first and the 
second, but not the third until they had reached land. 
The men spread their sails, although the wind was west ; 
hut no sooner had the oldest of the party imdone the first 
knot, than there came a beautiful fair wind from the east. 
On undoing the second knot they had storm, and arrived 
at the city with the utmost speed. They were now curious 
to know what would follow if they undid the third knot ; 
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but no sooner had they done so than a violent hurri- 
cane assailed them from the west, so that they were obliged 
to leap into the water, in order to draw their vessel on 
shore. 

THE ST. JOHK'S-BLOOD, 
At Klostersand near Elmshom there was formerly, be- 
tween the Pilgcrberg aad the Kuppelberg, the so-called 
Hexenkuhle. Here on certain days, particularly on St. 
John's day, between twelve and one o'clock, old women 
may be seen wandering about in search of a plant which 
gi'ows only on the Pilgcrberg. This plant has in its root 
grains containing a purple-red juice, which they call St, 
John's blood. This the old women collect in tin boxes 
and carefully preserve it. But it is only when gathered 
at noon that it can perform miracles' ; when the di 
strikes one, its virtue is passed. 

THE WAXEN IMAGE. 
A man in Anirum lay for a long time sick, and nothing 
afforded him relief. While he so lay, a miller observed 
from his mill that a woman was in the daily habit of going 
to the 'Dijnk'am.' He one day followed her footsteps, 
dug, and found in the sand a little waxen image of a man 
with a pin stuck through the heart. He drew the pin 
out, took the image home, and burnt it. From that hour 
the man became well, 

THE WITCHES STUFF IN DISSENSION. 
When a bridal bed is to be stuffed, great caution is 
necessary ; for the witches can stuff into it cither harmony 
or dissension, according as they may be affected to the 
bridal pair. For a young couple, who fondly loved each 
other, but against whom certain old women bore a grudge, 
they stuffed in dissension. Both bride and bridegroom 
' " These flowers were ciUl'd at noon." — Moore. 
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had passed a happy wedding-day, but scarcely were they 
in bed when they began to quarrel, till at length they 
came to blows. The parents of the bridegroom, who lay 
in a bed near, heard the noise, but could not restore peace 
between them. They then adv-ised the young couple to 
transfer themselves to their bed, which they did and passed 
the night amicably. But no sooner had the old folks laid 
themselves in the other bed than they began quarreling, 
though they had never before had a difference betwei'ii 
them ; and this lasted till morning. They then examined 
the bed, when, on taking out the feathers, they found 
them all twisted together in wreaths and rings with silken 
threads of all colours. Now it was manifest that the old 
women who had stuffed the bed were witches, and had 
twisted dissension into it. 

In Aiurum a man lay sick and benitcLeil to death. 'W]jlle placing him 
in the eoffin one of his legs fell off. On opening hta pillow, a bewitched 
wreath of feathers of all sorts and coloura naa found in it. 

WITCHES TAKE BUTTEa. 
There was a time when the witches were particularly 
mischievous. It was then indispensable for every house- 
wife to have a handle made of the wood of the service 
(quicken) tree to her chum ; else she could never be sure 
of getting butter. A man one morning early, on his way 
from Jagerup to Hadersleben, heard, as he passed by 
Woiensgaard, that they were churning in the yard ; but 
at the same time he observed that a woman whom he knew 
was standing by the side of a running brook and churning 
with a stick in the water. On that same day he again 
saw her seUing a large lump of butter in Hadersleben. In 
the evening as he again passed by Woiens, they were still 
churning ; whereupon he went to the house and assured 
them that their labour was all in vain, for the butter was 
^ready sold at Hadersleben. 
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THE SEVERED HAND'. 
In Eiderstedt there was a miller who had the misfortune 
to have his mill burnt every Christmas eve. He had, how- 
ever, a courageous servant who undertook to keep watch 
in the mill on that porteotoua uight. He kindled a blazing 
lire and made himself a good kettleful of porridge, which 
he stirred about with a large ladle. He had an old sabre 
lying by him. Ere long Ibei-e came a whole regiment of 
cats into the mill, and he heard one say in a low tone to 
another : " Mousekin I go and ait by Hanskin ! " and a 
beautiful milk-white cat came creeping softly to him and 
would place herself by hia aide. At this, taking a ladleful 
of the scalding porridge, he daahed it in her face, then 
seizing the sabre, he cut off one of her pawa. The cats 
now all disappeared. On looking at the paw more atten- 
tively, he found, instead of a paw, that it was a woman's 
delicate hand, with a gold ring on one of the fingers, 
whei-eon was his master's cypher. Next morning the 
miller's wife lay in bed and would not rise. " Give me 
thy hand, wife!" said the miller. At first she refused, 
but was obliged at length to hold out her mutilated limb. 
When the authorities got intelligence of this event, the 
woman was burnt for a witch. 



A WITCH AS A HARE. 
In Bodelsdorf there dwelt, and perhaps still dwetla, a 
very old woman, in whose service no one woidd ever con- 
tinue ; for when the servants were employed in the fields 
ahe always knew exactly what they had done and said, as 
she was ever present among them. Sometimes she would 
be a duck and swim on the water; then, if the men and 
girla pelted her with stones, she would merely dive down 
and rise immediately afterwards. At other times she 
would be a hare and run through the corn when it was 
' See voL u. p. 32. 
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cut, and never received a hurt, however often the men 
shot at her. But once, when they were going out to mow, 
one of the men provided himself with a silver button, with 
vhieh he loaded his piece and shot the bare. On bis re- 
turn in the evening he found the old woman with a wound 
in her arm which would never heal. With inherited silver 
a person may hit whatever has been rendered invulnerable 
by Borcery. Both muskets and rifles can be bewitched, 
and there are persons who can cause bullets to glide off 
from them in another direction. When a gun is bewitched, 
the best remedy is to put a hving snake into the baiTcl and 
shoot it off; then will the sorcery be neutralized. In- 
herited silver is, moreover, useful in numerous other cases. 
If a little be scraped off and given to a sick person, the 
paroxysms will abate. If any one has an inherited ear-ring, 
and wears it, it will reheve the moat violent tooth-ache. 

When a witch ia wounded with such a silver button or 
bullet, she must resume her natural form. 

^^'ERWOLVES. 

On a hot harvest day some reapei-s lay do«'n in the field 
to take their noontide sleep, when one who could not sleep 
observed that the one next to him rose softly and girded 
himself with a strap, whereupon he became a wolf. 

By addressing a werwolf thrice by bis baptismal name, 
he resumes his human form. 



A young man belonging to Jagemp returning late one 
night from Billund, was attacked, when near Jagerup, by 
three werwolves, and would |)robably have been torn to 
pieces, had he not saved himself by leaping into a rye-field ; 
for then they had no more power over him. 

THE LONG HORSE. 
Some young persons belonging to Kassoe, a village near 
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Apenrade, being one Sunday evening on their way to r 
dance at Hiidewad, when they came to a brook that runs 
between the two villageB, tbiuid themselves unable to crosa 
it, in consequence of the recent rains that had greatly 
swelled it. While looking about tham, they perceived an 
old hoi'se standing close by, and resolved on mounting 
him and riding through the rivulet. But when one pair 
had mountedj they saw there was still room for another; 
and when another mounted, there was place for a fourth ; 
tUJ that at length the whole party seated themselves on 
his hack. When in the middle of the rivulet, one who 
sat foremost happening to look round, and seeing so many 
persons sitting on the horae'a back, cried out in astonish- 
ment : " Cross of Jesus, what a long jade 1 " But scarcely 
had he uttered the words, when the goblin hors<;'s back 
snapped asunder, the riders all fell into the water, and the 
horse vanished with an appalling howl. 

THE MANNIGFUAL OR GIANT SHIP. 

The North Frisie mariners tell of a gigantic ship, the 
' Mannigfual.' This ship ia so vast that the captain always 
rides about the dcek on horseback, for the purpose of 
giving his orders. The sailors, who climb up the rigging 
when young, eome down again atiicken in years with grey 
beards and hair. While so employed they keep themselves 
alive by frequent visits to the blocks of the cordage, which 
contain rooms for refection. 

This monstrous vessel once steered its course from the 
Atlantic ocean into the British channel ; but being unable, 
on account of the nari-owness of the strait, to pass between 
Dover and Calais, the captain had the lucky thought of 
having the whole larboard side smeared over with white 
soap. This operation proved effectual; the Mannigfual 
passed through safely and entered the North sea. Pi-om 
that time the cliffs of Dover got their white, soapy appear- 
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snce, from the soap that was nibbed off, and the foain 
raised by the motion of the vessel. 

Once the giant ship {we are not told how) found itself 
in the Baltic ; but the crew soon discovered that the water 
was too shallow. To get afloat again, they found it neces- 
sary to throw the ballast together with the dirt and ashes 
of the galley overboard. Prom the ballast the isle of Born- 
holm derives its origin, and from the rubbish the little 
luring isle of Chriatianso. 

THE BASILISK. 
When a cock is seven (according to others twenty) years 
old, it lays an egg, out of which comes an animal, which 
is the basilisk. All living things, on which it directs its 
look, must instantly die, and even stones burst asunder. 
There have been people who have kept siich an animal for 
many years in a dark cellar ; hut durst not open the cellar, 
leat the light should enter. If a mirror be held before a 
basilisk, and it thua gets a sight of itself, it must die hkc 
another being'. 

THE NIGHTMARE. 

"When seven boys or seven girls are bom in succession, 
one among them is a nightmare, that visits those sleeping, 
sets itself on their breast, oppresses and torments them, 

A man had got such a nightmare for his wife without 
knowing it ; but he was soon sensible that many nights 
ahe had disappeared from his bed. One night, therefore, 
he kept himself awake in order to watch her, and saw how 
ahe rose from the bed and, as the door was fast bolted, 
alipt through the hole for the strap by which the latch was 
lifted up. After some time she returned by the way she 
went. Next morning the man stopt up the opening in 
the door, and now always found his wife by his side. 
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When a considerable time bad passed, the man thinking 
she had cast off and forgotten her bad habit, drew out the 
peg, in order to use the latch again ; but in the following 
night, the woman was missing and never came back'; 
though every Sunday morning the man found clean linen 
laid out for him. 

The mistletoe is recommcniied as a remedy for the niglitmira ; it is, 
therefore, somelimes calleii morentakken (mare-branches), or alfruluMi 
(elf.tencirila). Thunder-atones are likewiae considered a remerly. 

THE IIEI.-HORSE. 

At Jordkirch, in the neighbourhood of Apenrade, this 
creature frequented a lonely way called Langfort, making 
a noiae like that of a horse, well shod on all its four hoofs, 
on a stone pavement^. He is said to be headless. In 
Tondern an old, three-legged, grey (or white), blind horse 
goes clattering through the streets every night. In every 
house before which he stands, or into which he looks, 
somebody must die. Old people have often witnessed 
this, and thus been enabled to foretell a death. This horse 
is called Hel, and is said to have no master, though some 
assert that an old woman in black ridea on him. 
FLAMES IN THE WATER. 

Fishermen relate that by a bridge in Kendsburg a whim- 
pering is often heard iu the water like that of & young 
child; sometimes, too, small flames dart up, which are 
always a sign that some one will perish. The Eyder is, 
generally speaking, a bad river ; every year it requires a 
sacrifice. The same may be said of the bay of Kiel and 
the lake of Ploen. 

OF THE UNDERGROUND FOLK, 

When our Lord was on earth, he came one day to the 
house of a woman who had five comely and five ugly cbil- 
' See vol, ii. p. 169, 
' The Danish Uel-horse lins only three legs. See ?ol. ii. p. 209, 
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dren. On liis entering the houae she concealed the five 
ugly children in the cellar. The Lord then desired the 
chUdreu to be brought before him, and when he saw the 
five comely ones, he inquired of the woman where her 
other ehildi'en were. She answered : " I have no other 
cliildren." The Lord then blessed the five comely chil- 
dren and cursed the ugly ones, saying : " What is beneath 
shall remain beneath, and what is above shall remain 
above." When the woman went again into the cellar, the 
five children had disappeared. From them spring the 
Underground Folk'. 



Under the earth, particularly in barrows of the dead, 
there dwell little people called by the Holsteiaers Dwarge 
(Dwarfs) or Unnererake (Subterraneana). 

They have been in the country from time immemorial. 
At Heinkenborstel, in the bailiwick of Rendshurg, there 
once dwelt such people. These asserted that they had 
lived there before the invention of beer-brewing*. 

It is quite certain that there are such underground 
people. An old woman in Angeln had been told by her 
grandfather, that once when ploughing in his field, in 
which there was a giant's mount (Rieaenberg), he saw a 
little underground woman in a white sai'k come out of it, 
but who, on seeing him, instantly fled. 

In the district of PJnneberg, whenever there is a wed- 
ding feast, it may be observed that the undergound people 
sit among the guests at table and help to eat the dinner ; 
for on the side of the table at which they sit, double the 
quantity vanishes of what is consumed on t!ie opposite 
side ^. 

1 Seeiol. ii. p. 115. 

' This is Tery characteristic. What an idea anch people must entertain 
of remote Botiquity! '' See >ol. ii. p. 13+. 
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They are said to wear many golden chaius, and to have 
many golden veaaek, which they hang out on the bushes, 
on which they also spread theh- linen to dry. 

They can be very mischievous. From a man in Suder- 
stapel they took a horse, and only retunied it when it 
became lame. 

When B child falls aud cries, it is told that it could not 
help it; that the underground folk had caught it by the 
leg. 



A man and his wife passing one night by a mount near 
Krumesae in Lauenburg, saw a long procession of under- 
ground folk, none of them higher than the leg of a chair. 
One who rode foremost on a tittle horse, wore an enor- 
mously high peaked cap. At this sight both cried out i 
" All good spirits praise God the Lord '," when instantly 
the foremost rider began to grow highei- and higher, and 
at last became a giant. Tlie whole procession then tumedi 
about and entered the mount. ^M 



THE ONNERBAl 



IN FOGEDSHOOG. 



The Onnerbaukiascn (SubteiTaneaus) in Amrum Hve 
chiefly in the Fogedshoog by the Downs (Diineu). They 
have been seen at night dancing round it in the moon- 
hght, and spreading their linen out on it by day. In the 
winter they have been known to skate on the water of 
Merum. A wanton fellow once resolved on destroying 
their habitation. He dug far into the hill, and fancied he 
had found the dwellings of the Onnerbankissen, when to 
his astonishment and horror he saw his own dwelhng 
standing in a blaze*. Throwing aside his spade and 
mattock, he ran with all speed to the village, on reaching 
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which ho fouDd the fire was a delusion. The fright, how- 
ever, taught him a lesson, and fi-om that time no one has 
diaturhed the Unnerbankissen in Fbgedshoog. 

THE SUBTEaKANEAM POTTERS. 

On the Morsumkliff in Silt are found a great quantity 
of all kinds of smith's and potter's ware, in the shapt of 
pipes, boxes, baDs, pots, etc. On Silt they eall them 
Onnererskpottjiig (subterranean crockery ware), on Ain- 
rum, Traaldaasker (Troll-boxes), because they are made 
by the Underground folk. 

In Holstein it is believed that the corn found in the 
urns fi'om the old graves, thrives^ when sown in the fields 
and gardens, better than any other. Milk also becomes 
richer and yields more butter when it has stood in such 
pots. If the poultry drink out of them, they wiU not be- 
come ill. 

THE UNDERGROUND SMITH. 

A man riding one morning past the Dreiberge, on the 
road between Apenrade and Jordiirch, heard smiths there 
at work, and cried out that he wished they would make 
him a chaff-knife. In the evening, when he was return- 
ing, he actually found lying on the bill a spick-span new 
knife. He laid down as much money as was equivalent 
to the usual cost of such a knife, and took it with him. It 
proved to be of excellent temper and keenness; but 
wounds caused by it were incurable. 



BORROWED. 

Close to Geltorf near Sleswig there is a hill called the 

Hochberg, and hard by is another, the Brehochberg. 

These were inhabited by underground people. In former 

times the countiy folks were on quite friendly terms with 

c 5 
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the HubterrancanB. When there was to be a wedding in 
the village, and kettles, pans, pots and the like were 

wanted, they would go to the door and knock. " What 
do you want ? " the underground people would then ask. 
" We want to borrow a kettle of you ; for Hans and Trina 
are to be married to-morrow." " How big must the 
kettle be ? " And the peasants could then get a kettle 
and pottery ware of just the size they required, which 
they must fetch away on the following morning before 
sunrise. In return for this accommodation, they needed 
only to give the fragments remaining of the viands that 
had been cooked in the vessels, which they left before 
hill. 



THE DRAOEDUKKE. 



As a man was once ploughing, he obsci-ved a broken 
bread-peel and a broken oven-rake lying on the ground, 
He took them home, mended them, and again laid them 
in the same place. For this service he waa rewai'ded with 
a ' Dragedukke,' which ia a box, in which there ia always 
only a little money, but out of which a person may take 
as much as he will. 



ke^^ 



THE GOSSIPS. 

A man went to a mount and called to the dwarf that 
dwelt in it, praying him to give him a son, and then he 
would invite him to stand godfather. The dwarf pro- 
mised to grant his request, if he would keep his word- 
But when the man's wife had given birth to a son, he was 
loth to invite the dwarf, yet was, nevertheless, obliged to 
go to him for that purpose. The dwarf considered himself 
highly honoured and promised to come ; but as the man 
was going out, he called after him ; " What company are 
you to have besides ? " " Our Lord, Mary and St. Peter 
are the other gossips," answered the man. " You must 
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escQse me then," said the dwarf, " if I don't com 
gave, however, a liandaome christening present. 
Id the Jutisii veniou oE tlie SI017 (Molbecb, Eventyr, p. 3S 



DRUM-MUSIC. 

In the field of Mellerup, on the high road to Apenradu, 
there ia a barrow. As a man, who waa to give a wedding 
entertainment on the following day, and had been to the 
town to buy all things necessary, was passing by, a little 
man sprang from the mount and invited himaelf to the 
wedding, promising to bring with him, for a present, a 
lump of gold as large as a man's head. " Then you shall 
come," said the man. The little man then asked what 
music they were to have ? " Drums and kettle-drums," 
answered the man. The dwarf thereupon begged leave 
to recall Ilia words, as he could not endure drum-music '. 



THE MILL-S 



S SUSPENDED BY A SILEEN THREAH. 



One hot summer's day a lad and a lass were at work in 
a hay-field neai- the Stellerberg. They were betrothed to 
each other, and would have been mamed, but were 
wretchedly poor. While thus employed, they saw a large 
toad stealing by them. The young man was on the point 
of killing the ugly animal with his hay-fork, but the girl 
seizing his arm prayed him to spai'e the poor creature's 
life. The young man, however, enjoyed his sport for a 
while, by appearing as if bent on killing the toad, until 
it had disappeared. On their return home in the evening, 
their employer told them they were invited to be gossips 
at a christening on the following day, a voice to that effect 
having been heard, though no pei-son was visible at the 

' See vol. ii. p. 152. 
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time. The pair knew not what to think of the matter, 
but early on the following moraiug, when rising, the 
young man found grits or sawdust strewed by his bed- 
Bide ; at the entrance, too, and before the house he also 
found grains of com, and, proceeding in their track, he 
came at last to the Stellerbcrg. There he heard a voice 
from the bill, desiring him to come again at noon and 
bring hia betrothed with him ; for they should stand 
gossips. The young man having given his lass due notice, 
they made themselves ready, and at twelve o'clock went 
together to the hill. They found it standing open, and 
were received by a little man in a grey coat, who conducted 
them in through a long passage. Within all was magni- 
ficent and costly : the walla, flooring and roof glittered 
with gold and precious stones ; a sumptuous table, with 
gold and silver plate and the most delicious viands, stood 
in the centre ; but the whole apartment swarmed with 
little grim-looking beings, all pressing round the bed of 
the lying-in woman. When the young man and hia be- 
trothed entered, they brought to the former the child he 
should hold at the font, and conducted him to the spot 
where the sacred ceremony was to take place. During 
the performance of the holy rite, happening to cast a look 
upwards, he saw exactly over him a mill-stone suspended 
from the roof by a silken thread. He endeavoured to move 
from the spot, but could not stir a step. In agony he awaited 
the end of the ceremony, and then drew back in haste. The 
little man in grey then approached and thanked him. 
With respect to the mill-stone, he told him that he might 
now perfectly well imagine what his wife must have suf- 
fered in mind, when on the preceding day he was about 
to stab her with his fork ; for she was the toad. The pair 
were then well entertained by the Uttle folks, and after 
they had eaten, the gi-ey mannikin conducted them out of 
the hill, but previously gave the girl an apronful of 
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Bhavings. These she was inclined to throw away instantly, 
but her sweetheart desired her to keep them, as they would 
serve to light the fii-e. On their way home the burthen 
became bo heavy that she threw away the half of it, and 
when they reached the house the remainder proved to be 
all bright ducats. Thereupon the young man ran back 
for the purpose of gathering up all that had been thi-own 
away, but it had disappeared. Tlicy, however, got enough 
to enable them to build a farm-house and be married, and 
lived happily together for many years '. 

PINGEL IS DEAD ! 

In Jagcl, near Sleawig, there was once a host who ob- 
served with vexation that his beer always ran out too 
fast, without his knowing how. But one day, when on 
his way from the city, where he had been to fetch a fresh 
supply, he heard, on passing the Jagelberg, where there 
is a giant-grave, a voice crying in a tone of lamentation : 
" Pingel is dead I Pingel ia dead ! " On hia return home 
he related what he had heard to his wife, and had scarcely 
uttered the words when a little undergi-ound man came 
rushing out of the cellar, and ciying : — 

Ach, ia Pingel tot, ifl Pingel All, if Pingel 'a dead, if Pingel 'a 
tot, tlcad. 

So hab ich liier Bier genug Tbeu have I fetched lieer enough, 

and then ran off. A jug was afterwards found in the 
cellar standing by the beer-cask, which the httle man had 
left behind; for it was for the siek Pingel that he had 
stolen the beer. 
One Teraion of the story haa the name of Pippe instead of Pingel; ac- 

' The tthove version of tlie story is psen in preference to one from 
Swineuiunde (Kuhn and Schwartz, p, 321), the latter containing some de- 
tail! more characteriatic of the good old times than delicate and editying. 
See abo vol ii. p. 132. 
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cording to anotlier tbe jug a of siher, and the dwarf nina awajr 
"Is King Fippe deodf la King Pippe dead?" Auotber baa 
Pilatje duad ?" 



THE BUILDEB ZI. 



"^» 



A man bad undertaken to build the church at Eckwadt 
by a certain day, but was soon sensible tbat it was not in 
his power to fulfil his contract. One night, while wan- 
dering about out of humour and pondering as to the 
course he should pursue, a little hill-man accosted him, 
and offered him his servicea. The builder at first listened 
contemptuously to the httle man's magniloquent speech, 
but at length it was settled between them, that the dwarf 
should erect the church within the given apace, and that 
the builder should by that time ascertain his name ; if he 
failed in so doing, he should, body and soul, belong to the 
little man. Rejoiced at heart the builder went home ; for he 
thought ; " If he himself will not tell me his name, I can, 
at all events, extract it from his work-people." But it fell 
out quite contrary to his eicpectations ; for the little man 
used neither workmen nor labourers, but finished evciy- 
thing himself with incredible rapidity ; so that the builder 
clearly saw that all wonld be complete by the time agreed 
on. Sadder thau the first time, he was again wandering 
about the fields, when, in passing by a mount, he heard a 
crying within it, and on listening more attentively, distin- 
guished the following worda ; — 

Vysl vrEt still Baen mint. Hush ! be still, my child, 

Maaen kommer Faer Zi To-morrow comra thy father Zi 

MtE Christeu Bloi te dfe. With Christian blood for thee. 

Now was the builder overjoyed, for he well knew to whom 
the words alluded, and hastened home. It waa just the 
morning of the day on which the church should be ready, 
and the dwarf was busied on placing the last stone, — for 
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he worked only during the night — when the builder called 
to him from a distance : 

Ood Maaen, Zi ! God Haaen, Good mommg, Zi I Good morn- 
Zi! ing, Zil 

Sictter ciu nu den vidste Are you now placing the last 
Steen i 7 atone 7 

When the goblin heard himself addressed by name he was 
furious, and hurling away the stone that be was in the 
act of placing, retired within his cave. The hole which 
was thus left could never be filled up. In the night 
everything was cast out. A mason, that once endeavom-ed 
to budd it up, was attacked hy a wasting malady. At a 
later period, a window was placed there, which the goblin 
suffered to remain '. 

Tbe chiireh at Munkbromp, iD Angela, was built in like muiner. The 
miseisble builder bears a (^hild (xyliig under the earth, and tbe mother 
lajing to it ! " Hush, than little creature 1 Thii evening thy father Sipp 
^11 come, and ^ve thee Christian hlood to drink." 

FATHER FINN. 

In very old times the dwarfs had long wars with men, 
and also with one another. "When they were absent in the 
wars, their wives at home sang by the cradle a particular 
kind of song. North of Braderup, on the heath, there is 
a giant-mount, from which was once heard the following ; , 
Heia, hci, dit Jungen es laio. Heigh ho, the child is mine. 
Mearen kumt din Voader Finn To-morrow comes thy father Finn 
Me di a&a sin Baud. With a man's bead. 



THE HOUSE WITH NINETY-NTNE WINHOWB. 

The house of a peasant in Eideratedt was burnt to the 

ground. The man sorely afflicted was walking about his 

field, when he was accosted by a little man in a grey coat 

and with a horse's foot, who inquired the cause of his 

1 See vol. ii. pp. 39, 101, 248, 
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sadness. The man told him. of his misfortune and that 
was without the means of rebuilding hia house ; where- 
upon the Lttle man promised to build him one with 
hundred windows, and to have it ready in one night, 
before the first cock-crowing, if the man would promise 
him his soul. The peasant agreed to the condition, and 
in the night the devil began to build. The house was 
soon all but finished, the windows alone remaining to be 
pat in. While the devil was busy about the last window, 
the man began to crow and clap with his hands, at which 
the devil laughed. But the cock in the stable had heard 
the crowing, and answered it just as the devil was fitting 
in the last pane. Finding himself thus outwitted, the 
arch-fiend took his departure, though not till he had 
wrung the neck of the cock. No one baa ever been able 
to put in the pane, nor will any furniture remain in the 
apartment where it is wanting ; all flies out. The room 
requires no cleaning, being always as neat as broom could 
make it, 

EKKE NEKKEPENN. 

The dwarfs are particularly fond of human females. 
One was once in love with a young girt of Rantum, and 
was even betrothed to her. After some time, however, 
she changed her mind and would break off the engage- 
ment. The dwarf said to her : " I will teach you to keep 
your word ; and only if you can tell me how I am called, 
shall you be free." The girl now made inquiries in all 
quarters after the name of the dwarf; but no one could 
inform her. Vexed and sad she wandered about and 
sought the lonehest places, the nearer the time drew nigh 
when the dwarf should fetch her away. But as she one 
day was paasing by a mount, she heard within it the fol- 
lowing lines sung : — 
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Dellmg gkell ik braw, To-day I shall brew, 

Mearea skell ik beak, To-morrun I ghall biike, 

Aurmeam skell ik Briillep hna : After to-morrow I shall be mBiried : 

Ik jit Ekke Nekkepenn, 1 am called Ekku Nckkepenn, 

Min Brid es Inge fan Raantem ; Mj* bride is Inge of Rantiim ; 

Ed ditneet uemmen lis ikatliin- And this no one kaows but I 

When the dwarf came on the third day to fetch her and 
said: "What am I called?" she answered: "You. are 
called Ekke Nekkepenn." He then disappeared, and never 
returned. 

Sa, Id the story ofthe Dwarf in Ihe Schweckhaiiserherge([iearGuttingen), 
he ii overbeanl repeating Ihc tinns : 

Hier aitt ieh, Gold schnitz icli, Here I sit, gold I carve, 

lehheiMeHflbriihrleln.Boiinefuhr. I am call'd HolKriihrlda, Banne- 

Idn. fiihrlein. 

Wenn its die Mutter wiijst, If tbe inotber knew that. 

So hehielt' sie ilir Magdiein. She would rel^n ber daughler '. 

Of the same class with tlje forEgoing are the stories of Rutnpelalilzebcn 
(Grimm, K. uid H. M, 55) nnil Fru Rnmpenlrampen (Miillenhoff, p. 409}. 

THE CARVED IMAGE. 

A peasant, who a hundred years since dwelt on a plot of 
land at the foot of the Biigberg, near Felsted, on his way 
to the mill, while his wife was lying in child-bed, heard, 
when not far from the mill, a voice from the hill, saying : 
" Carve Liese with her long nose." He thought ; " That 
can be no other than my wife ; but their project shall not 
Bucceed." So as soon as he returned home, he placed 
two women to watch by his wife, and went to bed, being 
extremely drowsy, yet, nevertheless, was by anxiety pre- 
vented from sleeping. At midnight the women, who 
ought to have watched, had fallen asleep ; but the man 
heard a noise, and saw how the underground people came 
in at the window, lifted wife and child out of bed and laid 
' From Harrjs, Sagen, Miirehcn u. Legeuden Niedersachaens, i. p. 16. 
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a wooden figure in their place. lie instantly started up, 
was just iu time to catch his wife hy the leg, and cried: 
" Stop I leave me mine and take your own ! " The sub- 
terraneans were then obliged to retreat with their wood^i^s 
Liese, and the man retained hia own. I 



EAN CHILD CAUGHT. 

Some yoong peasants once resolved on catching one of 
the Bubterraneans. These people never appear by day, 
and but seldom by night ; to catch one was, therefore, no 
easy task. Tliey waited till St, John's eve, and then 
some of the boldest lay in wait, for the purpose of kid- 
napping one. But these creatures are nimble and their 
places of retreat small. They would all have escaped had 
not the most active of the young men caught a young girl 
by the apron. Full of joy he conveyed the httle damsel 
home with him to his wife, who placed her in her lap, 
caressed her, gave her sugar and all sorts of nice things, 
asked her her name, age and so on. But the little creature 
neither cried nor laughed, nor ate nor drank. j\.nd thus 
she continued from day to day ; neither by promises nor 
threats could a soimd be estracted from her lips. At length 
there came an old woman who advised them to set about 
everything wrong; for that the undergi'ound folk could 
not endure, and she would immediately begin to speak. 
Thereupon the young wonaan took the little one with her 
into the kitchen and desired her to wash the turf nicely 
for soup, while she cut up the meat to light the fire. The 
little one did not move. The woman then took the turf 
herself and washed it three times. The httle one stared, 
but did not move. But when the woman had cut up the 
meat, and appeared as if about to make a fire with it, she 
said : " Woman, you surely will not sin against God ? " 
"No," said the woman, "if thou wilt speak, I will do 
right; but else, wrong.'' From that time the little one 
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Spoke; but shortly after found meaua lo escape. Some 
time after, wben the womaa had given birth to a daugbteri 
there lay one moroing a changeling in the cradle. 



CHANGELINGS. 

Before the custom was introduced of ha^'iIlg neW'bom 
children immediately blessed by the midwife, the dwarfs 
were in the constant practice of changing them for their 
own, in doing which they showed much cimning. When 
a child was born they would pinch the ear of a cow that 
was near, and when the people, hearing the animal's bel- 
lowing, ran out to learn the cause of it, the dwarf wonld 
slip in and change the child. It happened once that a 
father saw how his infant was being dragged out of the 
apartment. Ue grasped it just at the right moment and 
drew it to him. He, moreover, kept possession of the 
changeling, which was found in the bed by the side of the 
lying-in woman, in spite of all the attempts of the snbter- 
raneans at least to recover their own child. By placing 
on his head the hat of the subterranean infant, he could 
see the dwarfs sitting round the table among the women, 
and regaling themselves with coffee. 

The dwarf child continued long in the house, but would 
never speak. But some one having advised the foster- 
parents to make a brewing in a hen's egg, and then pour 
the beer into a goose's egg, the dwarf, after making all 
sorts of manifestations of astonishment, at length cried 
out: 



Ik bun so oclt 
As lie Belimer Woelt, 
tJnn heif in myn Laebn 
So'n Bro nich seen. 



In 



mold 



As the Bchmer wold. 
And bave in my life 
Such a brewing not see 



had stolen a child out of i 
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cradle, and left a changeling, with a huge head and staring 
eyefl, in its stead, which ate and drank voraciously. la 
her distress the mother applied to a neighbour, who ad- 
vised her to carry the changeling into the kitchen, set it 
on the hearth, kindle a fire, and boil water in two egg- 
shells : that would cause the changeling to laugh, and aa 
soon as he laughed it would be all over with him. The 
woman did aa her neighbour advised. As she was placing 
the egg-shells on the ilre, the clodpate exclaimed : " I now 
am as old as the Westerwald, and have never till this 
moment seen anything boiled in an egg-shell ! " and then 
began to laugh. "While he was laughing there came in 
a multitude of Wichtelmannikins, bringing with them the 
woman's own child, which they placed on the hearth, and 
took the changeling away with them '. 



A person once saw a female dwarf going across a field 
with a stolen child. The sight was a singular one; for 
she could not hold the babe suflSciently high, on account 
of its length, and therefore kept constantly calling to it : — 
Bar op dj-n Gewant, Hold up thy rube, 

Dat du nich haekst That thou be not hook'd 

In deo galen Oraot. In the bitter orajit. 

Grant di doraat (ontin-hhiuni or marrubium) scares away Dnarti 
(Wicbtel) and Nikkers. See Grimm, B. M, p. 1164. 



I 



In Eiderstedt a woman one night kindled a huge fire 
in the middle of the bam, and placed upon it an exceed- 
ingly diminutive pot. When a Kielkropf (changeling) 
that she had was fetched, it clapped its hands in full 
astonishment, and cried in a shrill voice : " I am now 
Wichtel (Wichtelniann) ia the 
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fifty years old, and have never Been the like t " Tht- 
woman wouJd have ihrowTi the Itielkropf into the fire, but 
it was snatched from her, and her own genuine child stood 
there before her. 

Similar stories we almost iunnmenilile in Gfrmanv, but the foregoing, 
together witli the two following, will amply suffice to ihow the resrnililaiii'e 
betireen the German traditions of cbaugellngi and tho»e of Scandinaiia. 



Before going to bed, a pair of open scissors nmst be 
laid in the cradle of a D(;w-bam child, until it is baptized. 
If it sleeps by its mother, at the last swuthing a cross 
must be made on its breast and forehead ; else the sub- 
terraneans will change it. 

There was once in Amram a woman whose youngest 
son was stolen by these bemga ; but the child they left 
in place of the stolen one so closely resembled it, that the 
mother at first was not aware of the deception. But after- 
wards their own child came back, and the parents were 
wholly unable to determine which was theirs, until an 
accident settled the difficulty. It was in the harvest, and 
the woman going one day to the thrashing-floor, took up 
a shovel and began casting aside the thrashed-out corn; 
both boys being present. One of them feU a laughing, 
and in answer to the woman's question, why he laughed ? 
said : " My father just came in and fetched half a ton of 
rye, and in going out fell and broke his leg." Thereupon 
said the woman : " Thou art the one ; go therefore to the 
place thou camest from." She then seized the boy and 
flung him through the nindo-w of the thrashing- house, 
abd 'never again set eyes on him. 

It is to be observed that a thrashing-floor should always 
be swept with the sun, and never in the opposite direction j 
otherwise the subterraneans will steal the com. The 
woman, it eridently appeared, had taken this precaution^, " 
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THE KlELKROrP. 

Not far from the towii of Laneobwrg there is a village, i 
called BokcHj m which, many hundred years ago, there 
stood a chapel, where there was an image of the holy 
mother, made of wood. This image was at that time held 
in the highest veneration ; for if any persona were sick, 
the people woidd carry them to the image and let them lie 
before it for some time, when they would be cui'cd. 

Not far from the above-mentioned village there lived a 
peasant, who, although he had been married for many 
years, was childless. This Hfflictcd him sorely : he stormed 
and raved, maltreated and maledicted his wife the whole 
livelong day, until she at length unexpectedly said to him : 
" You may cease your ill-Msage, you will soon have your 
wish ; for I feci that I shall be a mother." At this intelli- 
gence the peasant was overjoyed, and thenceforwai'd treated 
his wife more kindly. But that which gave him so much 
delight was to be his greatest affliction. When the child 
was born it was all right and proper as to its body and 
limbs, but its head was larger than that of the largest 
man. Such children the people at that time called Kiel- 
kroppn, and believed that the devil himself, or one of hia 
associates, was their father, and that they brought only 
misfortune into a house. But be all that as it may, our 
peasant had got his Kielkropp and must keep it. During 
a space of three years the child's bead grew larger and 
larger, and looked like a great basket, while its other 
members continued as diminutive as they had been from 
the first, so that it could neither go nor stand j nor could 
it utter a word, but only moaned and screamed both by 
day and night. 

One evening as the woman was sitting with the Kiel- 
kropp on her lap, and was lamenting over it, she said to 
h«r husband : " A thought just strikes me which may 
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probably be of good to us. To-morrow is Sunday : put 
then the child into a basket and take it to the holy mother 
Mary of Btiken, lay the basket before her, and rock the 
child in it for some time : that will, perhaps, be of ser- 
vice." The peasant willingly followed her advice, on the 
following morning put his basket in order, laid iresh hay 
in it together with some bedding, placed hie Kielkropp in 
it, and went his way. When on the bridge that crosses a 
water near Boken, he heard, just as he reached the middle, 
a voice behind him, crying : " Where now, Kielkropp ? " 
which the child in the paoier answered by : " I 'm going 
to be rocked, that I may thrive'." On hearing the child 
begin to apeak the man was greatly terrified, but instantly 
recovering himself, he dashed the basket, Kielkropp and 
all, into the water, saying : " If thou canst speak, thou 
monster, then go to where thou hast learned." At once a 
loud cry was heard from under the bridge, as when many 
people call out together, at which the man was not a little 
frightened, and made all posaible haste home, without 
once looking behind him, where he told his wife in what 
manner he bad got rid of the Kielkropp. 

THE UNDEKOROUND FOLIC EMIGKATE. 

The grandfather of a watchmaker still living in Hohn, 
was when a boy one day tending cows in a neighbouring 
field, and to protect himself from the rain, had thrown his 
father's large coat over his shoulders. While standing 
under a tree, he found himself on a sudden surrounded 
by a multitude of underground folk, holding each other's 
band, and thus forming a circle about him. They told 
him they were about leaving the neighbourhood, and that 
■iie should go with them. To his question : Why they 
were going ? they answered, that they eould not endure 
the ringing of the bells in the village *. But the young 
' See »dL ii, p, 151. > See fol. ii. pp. 15*, 155. 
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man not liking to be detained by them, broke through the 
circle, leaving the coat behind, which they stript from 
his ahouldera. On the following day, however, he found 
it in the same place hanging on a bush. 



THE WOLTERKENS NISS-PUK bDsEMANN — NISKE. 

The Wotterkens appear to be identical with the S( 
dinavian Niaser. In Meldorf the school-children have 
festival, when the girls decorate the school-room with 
flowers. In the afternoon and evening they dance, and 
then say : " Wc have Ncsskuk," or " We celebrate Ness- 
kuk." 

The Nisken always frequent dark, concealed pli 
the honse or stable, and even in the pile of wood. Th« 
disappear before every one that approaches them. 
night the people of the house must clear the hearth, 
place a kettle of pure water for the use of the little 
cioua people. The Niss-Puk, moreover, always requires 
mess of sweet porridge with butter to be set for him in 
certain place. 

Persona from the district of Stapelholm, who have see 
the Niss-Puk, describe him as not larger than an infant of 
a year or a year and a half old. Others say that he is as 
large as one of three years. He has a large head and 
long arms, and small hut bright, cunning eyes 
red stockings and a long grey or green tick coat, on 
head a red, peaked cap. He delights in a pair 
easy slippers, and when he gets such he may be heard 
night slipping about the floor in them. 

These beings sometimes appear ui a hideous form, to 
the great terror of the inmates, at which they testify their 
dehght by a loud laugh. 

whence of inquisitiTe 
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People frighten children with the Btisemann, who 
dwells in the stable ; in Fohr they are kept in awe by the 
blind Jug ; in Ditmarschen by Pulterklaes. And who 
knows not the formidable Ro])pert (Ruprecht) T The 
domestic gobUn was formerly known under the name of 
Chimken. 

Id some reapeeta the Niss-Puk resejnhlea the GslgenmannlBin or Alraun 
of South Gennan;, who b ent^lnsed in a bottle, ciui be sold b; liia ontier, 
but alwHys for a price lesa than the sum he paid for him. The eoul of 
the hut owner belongs to the Galgeaniannleia. See the tale of ' Dm 
Galgenmiinnlein ' in Binder's Schwabische Volkiaagen. 

THE SUBTERaXNEANS LICK IIP MILK. 

About seventy years ago little underground beings were 
seen in many farms in the Wilstermarach, who did little 
more than accompany the maida and men home in the 
morning after they had been milking, and sedulously bck 
up the drops of milk that had been spilt. But when in 
measuring out nothing was spilt, they would overturn all 
the vesacis and run away. These people were about a foot 
and a half highj wore black clothes and a peaked, red cap. 
Wherever they came, people thought they brought a special 
blessing on the house. 

In the Frisic islands the housewives have frequently 
observed, when brewing, that the little people usually 
came in the shape of toads, and licked from off the floor 
the new beer that had been spilt. No one docs them any 
harm, and the beer so spilt must be left for them, as well 
as the crumbs of bread that fall from the table. 



THE KLABAIITERMANN. 

The Klabautermann sits under the ship's capstan, and 

is a little fellow with yellow breeches, horseman's boots, a 

large, fiery-red head, green teeth, and a steeple-crowned 

hat. If a ship is doomed to periah, the Klabautermann 
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may be heard running up and doftii the shrouda in a state 
of disquietude, and making a noise among the rigging 
and in the hold; so that the crew leavu the sliip, and the 
sooner the better'. 

When such a goblin is on board of a ship, and on 
fi'iendly terms with the crew, the vessel will not sink and 
eveiy voyage will be prosperous ; if he abandons it, tilings 
will go ill. Every thing that is broken during the day in 
the ship he sets to rights in the night, and is therefore 
often called the Klutermann (joiner) *. He also prepares 
many things for the sailors, and even performs them. If 
he is in a bad humour, he makes an awful noise, throws 
about the fire-wood, spars, and other things, knocks on 
the ship's sides, destroys many things, hinders those at 
work, and unseen gives the sailors violent cuffs on the 
head. From all this uproar it is supposed that be derives 
his name*. 

OF THE BANZAfS, 



Of the very old and ducaUSleswig faniily of Rnnzau i 
is recorded, that to an ancestress of their house there came 
line night, as she lay in bed by her husband's side, a Uttle 
man bearing a lantern, who having waked her, prayed her 
to follow him. She did so (every door and gate opening 
spontaneously as they passed) and arrived at length in a 
hollow mount, in which there lay a little woman in the 
pains of labour. When the said noble dame Von Ranzau, 
Ht the earnest entreaty of the little woman, had laid her 
hand upon her head, she was instantly delivered. The 
lady, who had been standing in great fear, now hastened 

1 Kulin and Sdmartz, p. 423. 

' From kliilem. to mate or wend imall delicate teoris, particutarlj/ qf 

^ From lilnppen, ta -make a noine, clabaMder (duiauderie) ? 
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Ijack, and was attended home by her fiaid diminutive com- 
panion. At parting she received from the little man, in 
recompense for her service, a large piece of gold, of which, 
at his suggestion, she caused to be made fifty countera, a 
herring, and two spindles for her daughter. At the same 
time he gave her also this notice : That her posterity nmat 
carefully preserve those articles, if, from being affluent, 
they would not in time become needy persons ; for that as 
long as none of them were lost, they would increase in 
honour and repute. I think that the person who related 
to me this remarkable anecdote, at the same time informed 
me, that either the hemng or one of the golden counters 
had disappeai-cd from among these treasures. 

AcponiiDBto an oral tradition in Thiele (i. 134), the little man con. 
dni^a tbe countess into the cellar of the caitle of Breitenljurg. She re- 
ceivea from liim a golden Bpinning-wheel for her daughter and a golden 
sabre for her toii, together nith the prediction, that at long is those 
things *flr« [jreserved in the family, it should floutiah in wealth and con. 
udeiation. Both preaents are. it is S)ud, atill preserved in the msnsjan. 

According to another account, the gifts consisted in a table-clotb, a 
spool, and gold, of nhich a chain was maiie, and some coined into money. 
Dame Sophia Ranzau of Seeholm related this of her grandfather Henry 

The tradition of a Frau von Hahn, who was fetched by a water-nia, 
kgrees (as I have heard it related) with the Raniau tradition. The coun- 
tess is conducted into a cellar, receives a present of shavings, which turn 
to gold, a large beaker made from which is still shown at Neuhaua. Other 
things made from the same are tost. 



The newly married countess, who was of a Danish family, 
was sleeping by her husband's side, when a noise was 
heard, the bed-curtains were di'awn aside, and she saw a 
little woman of extraordinary beauty, not more than a 
cubit high, standing before her holding a light. " Fear 
not," she said, " I will do you no harm, but bring you 
good luck, if you afford the assistance which I require. 
Kise up and follow me; but take heed to cat nothing that 
d3 
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may be offered you, nor accept any other gift than what 
I shall present to you, and which you may safely receive." 

The countess accompuQied her, and the way led under 
the earth. They came into an apartment that was re- 
splendent with gold and precious stones, and full of little 
men and women. Before long their king appeared, and 
conducted the countcas to a bed, in which lay the queen 
in the pains of child-birth, beseeching her to give her 
assistance. The countess did her best, and the ijueen was 
safely delivered of a son. At this there was great rejoicing 
among the guests; the countess was led to a table covered 
with the choicest viands, end pressed to partake of them ; 
but she touched nothing, neither would she accept any of 
the precious stones, which lay in golden dishes. At length 
she was led forth by her first conductress, and brought 
back to her bed. 

The little woman then said : " You have rendered a 
great semce to our realm, for which you shall be re- 
warded. Here are three wooden staves ; lay them imder 
your pillow, and to-morrow morning they will be changed 
to gold. From the first of these let there be made a 
hen-ing; from the second, counters; from the third, a 
spindle ; and reveal this whole affair to no one in the 
world, except yonr husband. Yon will have three chil- 
dren, who will form the three branches of a house. The 
one that gets the herring will be very auccessfid in war, 
both himself and his posterity; the one that gets the 
counters will, together with his children, fill high offices 
of state ; the one that gets the spindle will be blessed with 
a numerous offspring." 

After these words the little hill-woman departed, and 
the coimtess fell asleep. When she woke she related to 
her husband the events of the night. The count laughed 
at her, regarding the whole as a dream ; but when she 
put her hand under the pillow, there lay three gold bars. 
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Both, were aBtonished, and employed them precisely in 
the manner prescribed. 

The prediction was accurately fulfilled : those branches 
of the house which carefully preserved the treasures, still 
exist, while others, who were leas careful, are extinct. Of 
the branch that got the coined money it is related, that a 
king of Denmark once desired to have one of the pieces ; 
but at the moment the king received it, the individual 
who gave it to him was seized with s violent stomach. 
ache. 

In 'L'AnuDt oisif,' Bnneltes, 1711, 405-411, the foregoing tnulitioii 
is told under the title of ' La Couitesae il« Falinaperk.' 



A benevolent countess (Ranzau) at Breitenburg, who 
was frequently herself the bearer of her household medi- 
cines to the sick, was one stormy evening called to the 
house of au old woman, who dwelt at the other extremity 
of the village. She was in the act of going, but was pre- 
vented by her husband. While sitting alone in the iwi- 
hght, she heard a noise, and before her stood the house- 
goblin with herbs and potions, who bade her take them 
and carry them to the sick, and rather to obey the voice 
of her own heart than the prohibition of her husband. 
The countess followed the goblin's bidding, and through 
her cai-e and the medicaments the sick woman speedily re- 
covered. On the following evening, as the countess was 
again sitting alone in the twilight, she saw the goblin 
standing by the hearth and stii-ring the fire. When the 
fire had blazed up, he threw into it an apronful of shavings, 
and said to the countess : " When the fire is burnt out, 
look among the ashes, and what you find there preserve 
carefully. As long as those things continue in your 
family, so long will fortune favour the counts of Eanzau." 
When the fire was out the countess made a search, and 
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fotmd a golden spiodle, a golden beaker, and BometbingI 
besides. Tbe laat-nientioned fell to a younger brauchi^ 
who lost it, and is now without property; but the Hpindle 
is still at Breitenburg, and tbe beaker at Rastorf. 

At Brpilenhurg fifty golden pcnnings are carefnUy preieryed in > ulvet 
lioi, uii whifh are tbe uiiis of John Konzau and Daine Ajma Wall 
wife. The inacriptioo on theae pennings is engraved and filled in i>ttl|,J 



JOSIAS RANZAU'S MAGIC SWORD. 

As Anna Walstorf was one nigbt in pious prayer 
making mention of her absent buj^band, she was humbly 
besought by a subterranean mount-man to give aid to 
his wife who was in the paius of child-birth. She fol- 
lowed the little man through many cellars and vaults of 
her castle of Breitenburg that were quite unknown to her, 
until she came to a bright crystal rock. On a touch from 
her companion it flew open, and in a spacious hall ahe 
saw an innumerable multitude of similarly little men col- 
lected round an elevated spot. She advanced and found 
the queen in the pangs of labour and at the point of death. 
Dame Anna, who was well skilled in the preparation of me- 
dicines, mixed a potion for the patient, through the virtue 
of which she was soon delivered of a aon. Their joywas 
beyond expression, and the grateful husband presented their 
benefactress with some gold, which appeared like shavings, 
enjoining her to preserve it as the greatest treasure; that 
the fortunes of her house depended on it. At a subse- 
quent period she caused to be made from it three things, 
viz. some small pieces of money, a distaff and a herring, 
which were afterwards divided among the several branches 
of the family. 

The herring at a later period fell to the share of Josiaa 
Banzau, who, full of military ardour, caused it to be made 
into a sword-hilt. He entered the French service, in 
which he shared in many battles, and at length attained 
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to the rank of field-marshal. He was one of the most 
desperate duellists, and even when he had arrived at an 
advanced age, and was possessed of the highest dignity, 
he would go disguised among the soldiers and piek quar- 
rels with them. He once fought with an esteemed friend, 
because he had written his name incorrectly. But so lonp 
as he carried his magic sword, he was never, in any battle, 
either struck by a bullet or wounded by a stroke. Nu 
one had I'or a long time placed any confidence in him, it 
being evident to every one that there was some sorcery 
in the matter, so that when Caspar von Bockwold, a Hol- 
stein nobleman, had divulged the story of the goblin, in 
a company at Strasburg, many persons denied him the 
praise of valour, and ascribed all his feats to the herring. 
At this, maddened with rage, Josias, in the presence of 
all, cast his sword into the Khine, Still victory did not 
forsake him, though he had to pay dear for it ; so that at 
last, of all those nieiubcra of which a man has two, he had 
lost one, and had besides sixty severe wounds on hie body. 

WE ARE REMOVING 1 
Cases have been known of honses in which whole fami- 
lies and swarms of Puks or Nisser have taken their abode, 
and have thereby been rendered uninhabitable. In Hueum 
there once lived two families of these beings, one at a 
baker's, the other at a brewer's. At night they turned 
everything topsy-turvy, made the most horrible noises, 
ran up and down the stairs ; sometimes they were in the 
cellar, sometimes in the chambers ; from the baker they 
stole his flour, from the brewer hia beer. They were so 
little, that when pursued, like spiders and wonns, they 
would creep into the smallest crevices, where they would 
make an incessant outcry. The people at length could 
endure them no longer, and resolved to remove. Their 
moveables had all been carried out, and the maid-servants 
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trom bath houses came the last, carrying tlie brooms oti 
their ahoulderB. They met together, when Ann inquired 
of Susan where they were going ? But before she could 
answer, many little voices cried from one of the brooms : 
" We are removing 1 " The girls at first were frightened, 
but soon recovered their presence of mind. There was a 
pond close at hand ; into this both plunged their brooms, 
and left them in the water. They then betook themselves 
to their new habitations, and were no more annoyed by 
these noxious beings. But it was soon remarked that all 
the fish in the pond grew sick, and by degrees died ; and 
women, who late in the evening fetched water from the 
pond, declared by all that was holy that tliey had re- 
peatedly heard small voices in the water crying out : " We 
have removed 1 We have gone away ! " 



In Neumiinster a man bad oScnded a Niss, because he 
had put no butter in his porridge. In revenge the Niss 
played such pranks and caused so much annoyance that 
the people were obliged to remove. When the last person 
with the broom was crossing the threshold, tlie Niss, who 
was sitting in the broom, called out : " I too am here,*! 
and removed with them. 



At a place also in Angeln, some people left their house, 
on account of a Niss, When the last cartload was just 
ready to go, he was sitting behind, and laughing said: 
" We move to-day." 

Tbe reader will bsTe already >een in the Duiiib Fapnlar Traditiona 
stories nearly identical with the three faregoiog;, which are here selected 
from nrnny others aa striking examples of the close resemblance existing 
hetween the snperstiiions of North Germany and those of SeandinaTia. 

THE SNAKE-KING. 
.\ girl working in the field once found a bunch of four- 
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teen or fifteen snakes, all hissing togetlier; one of which 
had a golden crown. The girl untied her white apron 
and laid it on the ground near the group, when the largest 
of the snakes, the one that had the crown, came and laid 
his crown on the apron. It nas of pure gold and set with 
many precious stones of a green colour. The girl in- 
stantly sprang forwards and snatched it up ; seeing which 
the snake-king cried so horribly that the girl was deafened 
by the noise. She afterwards sold the crown for a con- 
siderable sum '. 

In the ruins of the old Duborg, near Plensborg, there 
lives a bluish snake that wears on its head a small crown 
of the finest gold. It appears but once a day, at the hour 
of noon, and then for a moment only. Whoever can 
catch it, or get its erown, is fortunate. The king would 
instantly give twenty thousand dollars current for the 
crown ; for whoever wears it is immortal, 

TIILSDEU. 
In Silt, if any one finds a thunderstone, he carefully 
preserves it ; because thunder will never cause any injury 
in a house where there is such a stone^. 

THE STARS. 
Old maids and bachelors, according to the North Fri- 
sians, are curiously employed after death. As soon as the 
sun is sunk below the horizon, the old maids must cut stars 
out of it, which the old bachelors, dming the night, must 
blow up in the east, going all the time up or down a 
ladder. 

THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

At the time when wishing was of avail, a man, one 

Christmas eve, stole cabbages from hia neighbour's garden. 

' See TOl. a. p. 217. * See vol. i. p. 54, note. 

d5 
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When just in the act of walking off with his load, he was 

perceived by the people, who coujurt'd (wished) him up in 
the moon. There he stands in the tiill moon to be aeeii 
by everybody, bearing; his load of cabbages to all eternity. 
Every Chriatmas eve he is said to turn round once. Others 
say that he stole willow boughs, which he must bear for 
ever. 

In SOt the story goes that he was a Hheep-atealer, that 
enticed sheep to him with a bundle of cabbages, until, aa 
an everlasting warning to others, he was placed in the 
moon, where he constantly holds iu his hand a bundle of 



L 



The people of Rantum say that he is a giant, who at 
the time of the flow stands in a stooping posture, because 
he is then taking up water, which he pours out on the 
earth, and thereby causes the flow ; but at the time of 
the ebb he stands erect and rests from his labour, when 
the water can subside again. 

HANS DUMKT. 

Of Charles's Wain, or, as it is more usually called, the 
Great Bear, it is said, that it is the wagon, iu which Elias, 
our Lord, and other saints journeyed to heaven. But the 
veiy small star above the centre one in the pole is the 
wagoner, Hans Diimkt. He was in the sen-ice of our 
Lord, and had a very comfortable place ; but by degrees 
he did his work more and more negligently. Our Lord 
often warned and chided him ; but Hans cared very little 
for that. He was particulai'ly careless in cutting chaff; 
none that he cut could he used, being cut much too long. 
At this our Lord was at last so angry that he set him on 
the pole of the celestial wain, where be may be seen every 
evening, as a warning to all serving-men that cut chaff 
too long. 
AccQidiog Co one trniticiog, Hans Diiiuken (or Dumkt) was a carrier, 
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ttha convej^ed our Lord, who 

of beaven \ but the iiiaD said he would rather drive to all eternity, ^m 

■unset to sunrise. Grimtn, D, M. p. G88. 

THE WANDERING JEW. 

For many years the Wandering Jew haa been a wan- 
derer from city to city. He ia never hungry nor thirsty, 
and never grows old. He takes rest always out of doors, 
and may not sleep under a roof. It is aaid that be was 
some years ago in LUneburg, where he slept on a stone 
just without the city. 

A few years since he was seen in Sundewith, not far 
from Beuschau. He carried a basket, out of which then.' 
grew moss. He rests only on Christtnas eve, when he find-' 
a plough in the field; for on that alone may he sit. 

THE WODE. 

Many persons have, in the twelve nights of Christmas 
and particularly on Christmas eve, seen the Wode on his 
progress. He rides a large white horse, a huntsman on 
foot and four-and-twenty fierce dogs follow him. In every 
place through which he passes, the hedges fall with a 
:h, and a road opens itself before him ; but towards 
morning they are alt erect again. Some asseit that his 
horse has only three legs. He always rides on certain 
ways, past the doors of the houses, and with such speed 
that his dogs are not always able to keep pace with him ; 
they may be heard panting and howling, and sometimes 
one has been left on the road. One of them was once 
found in a house at Wulfsdorf, another at Fuhlenhageii, 
lyiugon the hearth, incessantly howling and panting, until 
the next Christmas eve, when the M'ode again took it with 
him. At Christmas eve no linen ought to be left out, as 
the dogs tear it to tatters. There should also be no 
baking, as it would cause a Wild-hunt. Everything in 
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the house must be qoiet. If the door is left open, 
Wode and his doga will pass through and 
that is in the bouse, but particularly the dough, if baking 
be going forwarda '. 

The Wode once entered the houae of a poor peasant, 
and hia doga devoured eveiything. The poor man made 
great lamentation, and asked the Wode what compensa- 
tion he was to have for the damage he had sustained, The 
Wode told him that he should be paid. Shortly after he 
came dragging along a dead dog, which he tuld the peasant 
to throw into his chimney ; when he had done so, the aldn 
burst, and there fell from it many bright gold pieces. 

The Wode has a certain road, through which he rii 
cveiy night during the twelve days of Chriatmaa. 
approach the subterraneans must flee before him, as he 
bent on extirpating them from the earth. An old peasant 
one night late saw the subterraneans running along ; they 
did not appear terrified and cried out : " He can 't catch 
us to-day, he must let us go, he has not washed himself 
this morning." On proceeding a little further, be met 
the Wode, who aaked him what they had been saying. 
" They said," answered the old man, " that you have not 
washed yourself this morning, and must therefore let 
them go." When the Wode heard this be stopped his 
horse, let it stale, dismounted and washed himself there- 
with; then remounted and continued his chase after the 
subterraneans. After a little while the peasant saw him 
returning, having with him many bound together by their 
yellow hair *, besides a number hanging down on each side 

' Woden here appears is Baiily fallen from hia former high ealBle. This 
and (he followiog story might nol inaptly, in a twofold sense, be also 
titled ■ The Descent of Odin.' 

' The subterranean follt have not yellow hair. Those alluded to above 
must be the moaa./olk and wood-Kiaes, who resemble cbddren of three 
years, and are fneadi; to tiiankind. See Grimm, D. M. p. BSl note. 
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of hU hoFse. Thus did he pursue the Bubterrancans until 
they all have diaappeai-ed : he therefore hunts no longer on 
the earth, but only in the air above. The Wode ie known 
throughout Laucnburg, and people everywhere close their 
doors against him at Christmas time. 



A Mekleoburg tradition places the connection between 
Odin and the Wdd Hunt beyond a doubt. 

When, aa it often happens, the dogs bark on the heaths, 
in the woods and crosa-waya, the countryman knows it to 
be Wod that is leading them, and pities the wanderer that 
has not reached his home. 

A drunken peasant passing one night through a forest 
on his way from the town, heard the Wild Hunt, and the 
noise of the dogs and the cry of the huntsmen in the air. 
"In the middle of the road! In the middle of the road'!" 
cried a voice, but to which he gave no heed. On a sudden 
a tall man on a white horse precipitated himself from the 
clouds before him. " Art thou strong ? " said he. " Let 
us try which can pull the strongest. Here take hold of 
this chain." The countryman took hold of the heavy 
chain, and the wild hunter soared aloft. The countryman 
wound the chain round an oak, and the huntsman tugged 
in vain. " Thou hast surely wound the chain round the 
oak," said Wod, descending from the clouds. " No," 
said the countryman, who had hastdy loosed it, " see I 
am holding it in my hands." " Then thou shalt be mine 
up in the clouds," cried the huntaman, again mounting. 
The countryman now quickly fastened the chain again 
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cuirent in the isle of UseJoni. Wlien tlie Wild Hui 

is frequently beard of 

Ho ho ! bllw innen Middelwecli, 

Denn bSten d! de tlunne nich. 



Hallo hallo! keep in the middle way, 
Then will the dogs not bile tliee, 
Knhn nnd Schwartz, p. 427. 
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round the oak, and Wod was as unauccessful as before. 
" But hast thou not fastened the chain round the oak ? " 
said Wod, again descending. " No," said the country- 
man, " see I am holding it in my hands." " If thou wert 
heavier than lead, thou must up with me in the clouds, 
notwithstanding." Sajang this he dartf^d up like light- 
ning, but the countrj-man had recourae to his old process. 
The dogs barked, the carriages rolled, the hoi'ses neighed 
up aloft, the oak cracked at its roots and seemed to turn ; 
the countryman felt far from easy, but the tree stood its 
ground. " Thou host pulled capitally," said the hunts- 
man ; " many men have I made mine : thou art the first 
that has withstood me. I will reward thee." Now lond 
was the uproar of the hunt, " hallo, holla I wol, wol ! " 
The countryman sneaked away towards home, when fi-om 
an unseen height, a deer fell dying before him, and there 
stood Wod, who, springing from his white horse, cut up 
the game. " The blood ehalt thou ha^^e and a haunch 
besides," said Wod. " Sir," said the countiyman, " thy 
servant has neither pail nor pitcher." " Take thy boot off," 
cried Wod. He did so. " Now march home with blood 
and flesh to wife and brat." Fear at first caused his bur- 
then to seem light, but by degrees it grew heavier and 
heavier, bo that he could scarcely walk under it. Bent 
almost double, aud dri]iping with sweat, he at length 
reached his hut, aud behold ! the boot was full of gold, 
and the haunch turned out to be u leather bag filled with 
silver'. m 

THE MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW. I 

Many preachers and sacristans in former times visited 
(and atill visit) the Black School, and are there instructed 
by the devil in the black art, by means of which they can 
exorcise spectres, spirits of the dead, and even the devil 
himself. The devil gives the instruction, though not 

' Lisch, MeklenI). Jahrb., quoted by Grimm, D, M. pp. B7G, 877, 
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gratia. The condition is, that whosoever, at the termina- 
tion of the lecture, when the course is ended, of all the 
pupils that frequent the school, goes last out by the door, 
shall belong to him. By many, who proved more cunning 
than their master, he has been outwitted, among others, 
by the sacristan of Brcina, in the west part of the bailiwick 
of Hadersk'ben. He was the last of all that left the 
school, but he knew how to help himself, when the devil 
would lay hold on him. The school-door was to the south, 
and it happened that the lecture was finished in bright 
sunshine, exactly at noon ; so the sacristan very justly said, 
that not he, but his shadow was the last to go out ; that, 
if he liked, the devil was welcome to keep. Tlie devil could 
object nothbg to this reasoning, and let the man go, but 
detained his shadow. From that time the sacristan has 
been shadowless; and many who have seen and known 
him can testify, that even in the brightest sunshine not 
the faintest appearance of a shadow accompanies him. 

It hirillf D«ed lie mentioned that Cliariiiaao's ' Peter Sctileiiiihl ' is 
founded on a aimilar trulician. According to a Spanish tradition, there 
nu a cave at SalamBbca in nliich the devil atnaj^ maintained aeren 
papilg, under the condition tliat wlirn they were fully instructed, the 
last must pay tbe reckoning. One day when he was dismissing his 
s^^holar!, aiid had ordered the last to remain, the scholar pointed to bis 
shadow, saying: "That a the la^t.'' The devil was obliged to be con- 
tent nith the ahadow, and the pnpil continued for the rest of hlit life 
ahadowlesa. 

Jamieuin, speaking of the Scottish aupcratition, says : " Losing one's 
shadow arrives lo such as are studying the art of necromancy. When b 
class of stpdeots have made a certain progress in their mystic studies, they 
are obliged to run through a subterraneous hall, where the devil literally 
catcbes the hindinost in the race, unless he crosses the hall so speedily, 
that the arch-enemy can only apprehend his shadow. In the latter case 
the person of the aage never after throws any shade, and those who 
have thus lost their shadow always prove the best magicians." See Grinun, 
D.M. p. 976. Most readers will recollect Waller Scott's lines, in the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, when speaking of the lady of Buccleuch's father, 
who had studied in " Padua, far beyond the sea" t — 
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For vibea in atudialii mood hf paced 

SI. Aniirew's cloister'd liall. 
Hii form no ilarkeniiig shadow iraceJ 

Upon tbe sunny wall. 

DEVIL AGAINST DEVIL. 
A cross painted on the principal door of the lio 
safeguard against witches ; Jt is also good to have 
house a wafer that has been purloined at the c 
If cattle is bewitched and no butter can be produced, the 
cows, churnB and pails must in the evening be silently 
smoked. The witch will then usually come and ask ad- 
mission, but no one may be let in, however hard thejf, 
may knock at the door. 

At a house in Wilster a child was sick. A cunning-^ 
woman said there was some sorcery in the case, and that 
the child must he smoked at twelve o'clock at night, 
every door being closed. The person that had bewitehe^ 
it would then come, when blood must be drawn from hin 
or her on a cloth, and the cloth bujut. At the hour s 
cified every door was carefully closed; before the windowBjiB 
and reaching almost to the top, sheets were hung, all 
precisely as the cunning woman had directed. But the 
house had window- shutters after the old fashion, made to 
turn up, 80 that under every window they hung like a sort 
of flap, on which, when not turned up, a person might 
contrive to stand and look through the window. And so 
it was here ; for while they were smoking the child, and 
before it had struck twelve, the witch suddenly peeped 
ovei- the sheet into the room. On seeing her, the man 
rushed out, struck her in the face, and received the blot 
on a cloth, which being burnt, the child recovered. 



In the neighbourhood of fiusum there dwelt a wealthy 
peasant, who had an only daughter whom he tenderly 
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loved. But bis old mother-in-law was a witch. People 
knew that she had on aeveral occasions transformed herself 
to a cat or other aiiitual ; in companies, too, she has caused 
the whole room to be filled with ravens, so that the gueata 
were forced to withdraw. She did harm to both man and 
beast. If any one passed a night in her housi-, and his 
slippers stood the wrong way, she would, when she thought 
that every one was asleep, enter the chamber and turn the 
slippers'. This is a certain proof that she was a witch; 
for ao they constantly do ; otherwise they woidd have no 
power over the sleeper. But witches muat always have 
one person in their family on whom to exercise their malice. 
The old mother-in-law grudged the peasant his good for- 
tune, and at length bewitched his daughter most wickedly. 
She presented the young maiden with a beautiful new dress, 
which she, auspecting no guile, put on on the following 
Sunday, intending to appear in it at church. But it was 
hardly on her back before her hair stood on end, her eyes 
roUed wildly, and for internal burning she could not con- 
tain herself. She dashed heraelf against the windows and 
doors like a savage cat, raved and raged at everybody, but 
without knowing any one, and it waa not without much 
difficulty that she could be undressed and placed in bed. 
The ravipg fit then pasaed, but waa succeeded by the 
greatest debility and exhaustion. And thus she lay for a 
length of time, and was daily dwindling away. No phy- 
sician could afford her relief, for they all confessed that 
they were ignorant of her malady. Her parents were ii 
consolable. Some sagacious persons, to whom they had 
recourse, t«ld them at last that an old woman had be- 
witched their daughter, but that they were powerless 
against her. Only in Hamburg there lived a man who 
could probably relieve her ; if he failed, all attempts would 
a. 50, anri Dan. Pop. Belief, 
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be vain. Her father, resolved on leaving nothing untried, 
instantly set out for Hambiirg, and spoke with the man, 
who, after he had heard a I'uJl state of the case, opened a 
large book, written in characters which nobody but him- 
self vmderatood. At the espiration of a quarter of an hour, 
the man told the peasant that his daughter was eei-tainly 
under the influence of witchcraft, hut that he would give 
him a pot of medicine, that would most probably afford 
her relief, if only he could carry it home whole; as the 
evil spirit would use every endeavour to break it. On the 
following day the peasant received the pot from the doctor, 
and soon arrived without impediment at Biisum. But 
now all must go wrong. The ship's boy was ordered to 
carry the basket containing the pot on shore and to the 
house of the peasant ; but bardly had he set foot on dry 
land, when the sand rose like a water-apout, threw the 
youngster down, and dashed the basket out of hia hand, 
BO that the pot was broken in a thousand fragments. Thus 
was the journey in vain. After a very short delay, the 
man waa again on his way to the wonderful doctor, when, 
having related bis mishap, he waa infonned by the sage 
that the task waa now much more difficult, but that be must 
come again in two days. The doctor had in the interim 
made everything ready, and packed up the pot, and now 
enjoined the peasant to keep the strictest watch over it; 
adding that there was atiU one other method of saving his 
daughter, but one that he should very reluctantly have 
recourse to, even if her father would consent. This time 
the peasant returned home by land, having the basket with 
, the pot under the seat of hia vehicle, smd arrived within 
sight of hia house in safety, and waa even on hia own 
ground, when, on the level earth, the vehicle waa suddenly 
upset, and although the peasant himself sustained no in- 
jury, the pot was broken in pieces. The man, who had 
kis daughter's recovery much at heart, allowed himself no 
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rest, although hia wife, and more especially his mother-in- 
law, would retain him, telling him he ought to take some 
repose after his great toil; but all was to no purpose; he 
monnted his liorse, and in twelve hours was again in Ilam- 
burg. The doctor now' informed him that one course 
alone remained, which was to boil the old witch in oil ; 
but before commencing this process, he would show him 
the person who had bewitched hia daughter, lie then 
went into an adjacent apartment, muttered, with alt kinds 
of hocus-pocus, some uninteUigible spells, and in a quarter 
of an hour came back with a large mirror under his arm. 
This he placed on the table, and desired the peasant to 
look into it. The man did so, and instantly recognised 
in it his old mother-iu-lnw. He was deeply grieved at the 
sight, yet on calling to mind what his daughter bad suf- 
fered, and that if her malady continued, it must soon 
terminate her existence, he formed his resolution, and said 
to the doctor that he might do what he thought proper, 
let whatever might come afterwards. The doctor appointed 
him to come again at noon on the following day. At the 
time fised the peasant was in attendance, when the doctor 
led him into a detached apartment, and then withdrew. 
At the expiration of an hour he called him into the kitchen, 
where he had a large kettle on the lire, into which he 
ponred oil and other things, uijder all sorts of spells and 
ceremonies, and then shut it close with a heavy lid. What 
was in the kettle now began to work and boU, the noise 
in it grew louder and louder, and the peasant thought he 
could distinguish the moaua of a human being. Whatever 
it was, it seemed resolved to remain no longer, but to get 
air, and strove with all its might to raise the lid. " Now 
is the time," said the doctor, springing forwai-ds and hold- 
ing dovra the lid with all his strength ; and shortly after 
called to the peasant for his assistance; and only with the 
utmost difficulty could they succeed in preventing it froBi 
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running over. When the boiling ceased, all gradually 
grew more quiet, and was at length quite atill, " Now," 
said the doctor, "your daughter ia saved, and the old 
woman is no more." The peasant felt ill at ease, and 
although pleased at the intelhgence, the doctor appeared 
to him as something unearthly. He instantly paid him 
his due, hastened back to bis inn. and on the following 
day, as early as possible, mounted his horse and rude home. 
On entering his dwelling, hia daughter, quite healthy and 
cbeerfiil, came to meet him, and related to him that her 
old grandmother had died a horrible death on the pre- 
vious day. At noon she was attacked by an internal 
burning, which from one minute to another became more 
intense. In bed she could not remain, had torn open the 
doors and windows, thrown off her clothes, rolled and 
writhed about the floor, crying and moaning the whole 
time so that she might be heard at a considerable distance. 
Not till the day was far advanced did she become gra- 
dually more calm, and at length uttered not a sound, 
Until then no one could remain with her, but now on 
entering, they found on the spot where she bad lain a 
small heap of ashes and some burnt bones. Prom that 
hour the daughter recovered her health, and lived several 
years after, 

WITCHES TAKE AWAY BUTTEK, 
When the dew falls on May morning it will be a good 
butter year. On such a morning a witeb, before sunrise, 
went into her neighbours' fields, took up the dew with 
large linen cloths, then wrung them out, and so collected 
the dew in a vessel. Of this, eveiy time she wished to 
make butter, she took a spoonful, and poured it into the 
chum, saying at the same time : " From every house a 
. spoonful'." By this process she took every time so much 
' UeI elk hues en Lapel vull. 
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butter irom those neighbours to whom the fields belonged. 
On one occasion her man had to chum, but, not rightly 
understanding the matter, said nhen taking the dew : 
"From evety house a buahelful'." He then began to 
churn, when there came so much butter, that it ran over 
the whole house, and the people were at a loss what to do 
with it. 

The appellation of Dwiatriker (Thaiutroicher), dete-ttrUer or tenptr. 
for ■ witch, is no doubt derived from the sljDve gaperstitioD. S«e more on 
the subject in Grimm, D, M. p. 1026. 

CALVES BEWITCHED. 
A farmer could never rear a calf; as often as he at- 
tempted it, the animal fell sick, and seemed unable either 
to live or to die, so that he was obliged to kill it. In his 
trouble he had recourse to a cunning man, who advised 
him, when the like happened again, to take the aick 
animal into his yard and shoot at it. "You will not be 
able to kill it," added he, "but continue to load and fire; 
aomebody will then soon come, and the matter will be 
settled." After a time another calf fell ill, when he did 
as the man had recommended. After he had fired several 
shots without killing the calf, a female neighbour came in 
running and crying out, " Stop your shooting ; you will 
shoot all my oxen dead in the meadow." Every shot had 
killed an ox. The man ceased from shooting, and from 
that day could rear his calves. 

FORESEEING. 
In Owachlag, near Sleswig, there were formei'ly some 
remarkable men. Among them there was one who could 
foresee and foretell funerals, weddings, etc. He must, 
when anything passed by his house in the night, rise from 
his bed and look at it ; and if he lay too long and the 
' L'et elk hues en Sihapel tuII. 
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thing was passed, he must run after it until he got sight 
of it. The cauie of this was, that he had once trodden on 
the tail of a howling dog and looked between his ears. 
At Brat tliia wonderful faculty afforded him much amuse- 
ment, and to many persona IkC foretold a variety of inci- 
dents moat accurately; though aa he grew old it became 
burthensome to bini. But he could not get rid of it or 
sleep in quiet, until be had worn bis shirt turned for a 
whole year. 

THE COMMUNION-CUP AT VIOL. 
As an inhabitant of Viijl was one night riding from 
Plensborg, he passed by a grave-mound where the under- 
ground folk were celebrating a great festival, and just in 
the act of sending round a large golden beaker, in which 
was a beverage in appearance resembling buttermilk. The 
peasant drew up Ilia horse and knavishly entreated theui 
to let him have a draught from the beaker. In the most 
cordial manner they handed it to hiin ; but he, having got 
possession of it, cast the liquor behind him and galloped 
away. He soon heard a subterranean cry: "Dreibein 
(Three-legs) come out ! " and on looking back, saw a mon- 
ster close behind him ; but his horse was swifter than 
Dreibein. He then heard many voices at once crying : 
"Zweibein (Two- legs) come out!" and saw another mon- 
ster much more frightful and much swifter than Dreibein ; 
yet was unable to overtake him. Then he heard them 
with one voice crying : " Einbein (One-leg) come out ! " 
On tui-ning again, he saw a third monster far far more 
hideous and larger than the preceding one, which came 
after him with gigantic springs, head over heels ; and would 
have caught him, had not the door of his house luckily 
stood open ; for scarcely had he slammed it to, when there 
stood Einbein banging against it ; but was, nevertheless, 
forced to remain outside. On the following morning the 
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peasant found that the drink had singed off half of his 
horse's tail. The beaker he presented to the churchy in 
fulfilment of a vow he made in his fright on seeing Ein- 
bein^ 

WHITE WOMEN. 

Beneath the village of Sahrensdorf^ in Femem^ there 
dwelt in former times White-women, who gladly stole 
unbaptized children. As a protection against them, a 
light was burnt immediately after the birth of a child, 
which must constantly burn in the chamber until the child 
was christened. 

1 See vol. ii. pp. 140, 144, sgg. 
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MEKLENBUllG, THE MARK, SAXONY, 

THURINGIA, BRUNSWICK, HANOVER, 

OLDENBURG, WESTPHALU'. 

rau CODE. 

In the twelve daya of Christmas Fru Gode makes hei- 
tour, and has been met by many a oue. As a man was 
once busy with his horses in the stable, Fru Gode came, 
and handing him a stake, requested him to make a point 
to it. At first he refused, but, on her promising him a 
good reward, did what she required. When it was finished, 
she told him to gather up the chips that had fallen, which 
he did, and found them all pure gold. 



Formerly much was related of Fru Gode, how she rode 
through the air with her dogs. WTien she had one day 
passed over a farm-yard, the farnaer happening to go out, 

' From Kuhn and Schwartz, NorddeiilscTie Sagen, Marchen u, Gebrauche. 
Lcipsig, I84S, ualeaa ollierwiee expressed. 
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found a little dog lying before his door. He took it in, 
and together with his wife fed and cherished it. But in 
the following year, and exactly ut the same time, the dog 
suddenly diaappeared, and io his bed there lay a large 
lump of gold. That must have been intended by Fru Gode 
for the farmer, who until then was a poor man, but now 
at once became rich. 

Tlie aame of Fru Gode, though ipplied in the middle o^ to a female 
lieing, Grimm (D. M. p. 231) cousidera a corruptioD from Fro Woden 
(Dominus Woden). In her annual tour and craiiBfonnation of the Bhaiings 
into gold, Bhc resembtes Serhta. FruGauden was. as we are told (D. M. 
p. 877), a lady of consideration Bud Health, who was so enthusiasticallj' 
fond of the chase that aha uttered the sinful words : " if I miglit always 
hunt, I would never wiah to enter heaven." She had twentj-four daughters, 
all as mad an herself. Une day, when mother and daughters were dashing 
in full gallop through field and forest, and in thelv wild joy uttered the 
profane words: " The chase is better than heavea '." behold! before (he 
eyes of the mother the daughtera' clothes are turned to hair, their arms 
to lege, and fbur-and-twenty hounds bark roand the hunting car of tbe 
mother ; four of which take the duty of the horses, the rest accompany 
the eaniagc, and away goes the wild group np into the clouds, there, be- 
tween heaven and earth, to hunt, as they had wished, without cessation, 
from day to day, from year to year. Long have they been weary of their 
wild amuaement, aiiil deplore the sinful wish \ but they must bear the 
consequences of their crime, until the hour comes for their rclea£e. Come 
it one day will, but when ? no one can say. In the twelve days of 
Christmas (for at other times we mortals are not aware of her presence}, 
Fru Gauden directs her course to the habitations of men ; on Christmas 
night, or the last night of the year, she likes to traverse the streets of the 
Tillage, and where she Rods a house-door open, she sends in a little dog. 
In the morning a little dog comes wagging its tail to the inhabitant ; it does 
no harm beyond disturbing the nocturnal quiet by its whining. It will 
be neither appeased nor driven away. If any one kills it, it will by day 
he changed into a stone, which, if thrown away, will return to the house 
and again become a dog. Tbia dog will whine and moan during the whole 
year, bring disease and death to man and beast, aud peril of fire on the 
house i and not till the return of the twelve days will the house regain its 
quiet. Hence every one takes especial care, both morning and evening, 
to keep the house-door weU-closeiL Some people were once foolish 
enough to kill the dog, hot from that day they never prospered, and at 
length their house was biurnt to the ground. More fortnuate are they 
who render a service to Fru Gandcn, who, in the darkness of the night, 
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ee ber road, and GiidB hcrsslf in a craunnf . Non a cross- 
way is a stumbling-block lo tlic good lady, and whenever alie flmia herself 
in one, she contrives lo break some part of her chariot wlucli slie is unable 
to repair. On tucli an oecaiion she once came, clad like a atatel)' dame, 
to the bedside of a Berving-man, wakeil him and implored his aid. The 
man coniiilied with her deiire, followed her to ihe eroasway, and found 
that one of the wheels of her vehicle bad flown oflf. Having set her con- 
lejance to rights, she desired him, by way of remnneration, to put into 
his pocket what appeared like ordure. The man was indignant at snch a 
proposal, but allowed himself to be somewhat padfixd on tier assuring 
him that worthless as the present appeared, it would not prove io. On 
the itrength of this assurance he was induced to take some with him, 
whea lo ! to his no small astonishment, by daybreak it began to glitter 
like humisbed gold, and was in fact the purest gold ! 

THE KLABAUTERSMANNEKEX OR PtlKSE. 
These beings take up their abode in houses, but par- 
ticularly in mills and ships, where they live on the mili 
that is placed for them, in return for which they render 
all kinds of services ; they milk the cows, curry the horses, 
work in the kitchen, wash the ship, help to weigh the 
anchor, and do a variety of other jobs. Thei-e is nothing 
to be more feared than the Klabantersmanneken leaving 
the ship. On which account great care must be taken 
not to leave a coat for them, or a pair of shoes, for then 
they would instantly leave the vessel. They wear a short 
red jacket, not in the beat condition, and not always quite 
covering their nakedness, so that the heart sometimes melts 
at the sight of them. In houses they like to live in the 
timber-work, on which account, when pulling down a 
house, the beams ought not to be thrown away, but em- 
ployed, as far as possible, in building the new house. 

THE HOBSE-MARE. 
In L'sedom there once hved a man, who had a hoi-se 
that had always been vigorous and in good condition, but 
at once became meagre and lost strength j and notwith- 
standing that it was well fed, never could recover. This 
e3 
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appeared very singular to the owner, and be thought the 
matter over and over, but could not aatisfy himself. At 
length he sent for a cunning man, who, on seeing the 
horse, said that he would soon find a remedy. He re- 
mained there that night, and at midnight went to the 
stable, stopt a knot-hole in the door, then fetehed the 
owner of the horse, and they both entered the stable. To 
his great astonishment he there saw a woman of his ac- 
quaintance sitting on the horse, and, although she strove 
with all her might, unable to descend from it. It was the 
Horse-mare that was so caught. She besought them moat 
earnestly to set her free, which they did, but only after, . 
she had promised never to repeat her visits'. ^M 

A WOMAN-WERWOLF. ' 

At Caseburg, on the isle of Usedom, a man and his wife 
were busy in the field making hay, when after some lime 
the woman said to the man that she had no more peace, 
she could no longer stay, and went away. But she had 
previously desired her husband to promise, that if perchance 
a wild beast should come, he would throw his hat at it 
and then run away, that it might not hurt him. She had 
been gone only a little while, when a wolf came swimming 
across the Swine, and ran directly towards the haymakers. 
The man threw his hat at it, which the animal instantly 
tore to rags. But in the mean time a boy had run up 
with a pitchfork, and stabbed the wolf from behind, which 
in the same moment became changed ; and all were not a 
little astonished, when they saw that it was the man's 
wife, whom the boy had killed. 

THE HECKETHALER2. 
In Swinemiinde there lived many years ago a man who 
' See vol. ii. p. !70. = From heckea, lo produce, hatch. 
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had a ' Heckethaler,' which he obtained in the following 
manner. On New Year's night he went to the church 
door, having with him in a bag an entirely black he-cat, 
without even a single white hair. Taking the cat on his 
back, he walked backwards from the cliurch door round the 
church, and hia round being completed, knocked thrice. 
A man then came forth and inquired whether he would 
aell the cat? — "Yea" — "For how much?" — "For a 
dollar " — " That 'a too much ; I '11 give eight groschen " 
— " He is not to be had for that." Thereupon he went a 
second time in the same manner round the church, knocked 
again, the same man stept out, he repeated his question, 
and the man now offered aixteen groschen—" He is not 
to be had for that." — And now he went a third time 
backwards round the church, knocked again, the man 
again came forth ; he demanded, and now received his 
dollar. Then throwing the bag with the cat in it on the 
ground, he ran as fast as he could back to hia house. 
From that time let him pay out the dollar as often as he 
might, the moment the last groschen was spent, he had 
;he entire dollar again in his pocket. 

According to another account from Cottbua, we are informed t!i«t, if 

y one desirea to bave a Hcckethaler, he must in the longest night put 

black he-cat into a bag. which mnat be hound East with ninety-nine 

IOCS. He must then go thrice round the church, and eiery time he 

mes to the door, cat! to the sacristan through the keyhole. At the 

ird time the sacristan (and he is the devil) comes, when the man asks 

him vhetber he will buy a bare ? and foi tbe cat ia the bag receives a 

loUa/. He must then hasten to get into a house ; for if the devil looaes 

:he kuots and oiertakes the seller, he is a lost man. The duUar go ob- 

;ained is the Heckethalcr, and is to begot rid of only by placing it in salt. 

From this superstition is evidenUj derived the proverb (o *By a cat in a 

tag. The act of walking thrice round the church, in religious and super- 

ititiooa ceremonies, is of remote Butiquily. 



MILK ABSTRACTED. 
In Caaeburg there was once a peasant whose cows would 
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yield no milk, however well lie might feed them, so that 
be at last saw that they must be bewitched, aDd sent for 
a cunning man to aid him. The man came, went into the 
cowhouse, looked at the animaU, and saw at once how 
matters stood — they were bewitched. He then took a 
walk about the village, in order to discover the witeh, and 
in a neighbour's cowhouse, saw his wife standing close by 
the wall, which joined the aforesaid peasant's outhouses. 
Into the wall she had driven a broomstick, on which a 
pail was hung, and was milking the broomstick, which 
yielded milk like a natural udder. Thus was the witch 
discovered. Ue threatened to have her punished; and 
from that day the peasant's cows yielded milk. 

NatwLthstanding tlic burlesque character of the above, a lupentitiDti 
very near akin to it hbi knonn in Scolkiid, where uritchea were snti- 
poaed to hate it in their power to supply Ihemielvea with milk, by pnlliag 
at a hair-rope, a« dairy-maida tug the teats of cattle, and uiing the fol- 
loMFing canjoration : — 

" Mear's milk, and deer's milk, 
And every beast that bean milk, 
Atween St. JohRBton and Dondee, 
Come a' to me, come a' to me'." 

WITCHES DISCOVERED. 
At Neppemiin, in Usedom, there lived two peasants, 
one of whom had been sick for three years and unable to 
rise from his bed ; for on placing his foot on the ground, 
be suffered the moat excruciating pain. The servants of 
the two peasants had strong suspicions that the wives of 
their masters were witches. To ascertain the point, they 
hid themselves on Walburgis night in the stove of the 
woman whose husband was sick. They had not been long 
there when six witches came, one as a swine, another as a 
cat, another as a hare with three legs, and the others 
under vaiious forms ; amon^ whom were the two peasants' 
I Chambers's Pop. Rh. p. 34. 
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wives. When they were all assembled, one said : " I am 
ao hungry to-day, and know not how to satisiy my cra- 
ving." Whereupon another answered : " Our neighbour 
opposite hes in childbed, let us fetch her infant and kill 
it ; " and at the instant one hurried away, and soon re- 
turned with the babe. But now a knife was wanting. 
The sick man's wife then said : " For these three years 
past I have bad a knife inserted in my husband's thigh, 
which I draw out every Walburgis night : I '11 fetch that. 
If he but knew it, he could rise up." She then went into 
an adjoining i-oom, and immediately returned with a knife 
not much less than a toot long. This they were just in 
the act of applying to the breast of the infant, when one 
of the men in the stove exclaimed " Lord Jesus ! " at 
which the witches were scattered in all du-ections ; but the 
man hastened to his master and related to him all that had 
passed. At first he was incredulous, but on rising he 
found he could walk without pain. On enteiing the room, 
they there found both the child and the knife, which the 
witches had left behind. The man then went and de- 
nounced his own wife, who confessed who the other witches 
were, and they were all condemned to the flames. 

HUNENSTECNE (GIANT-STONES). 
AU over the Ukermark are these gigantic stones to be 
found ; but the neighbourhood of Prenzlau more particu- 
larly abounds in them ; for it is there that the first church 
{the Marienkirche) was built in the country, for which 
reason the Hiinen ' hui'led immense blocks of stone in that 
direction. Such a block hes in the vicinity of Sternhagen 
and Buehholz, on the heath, in which there is the impres- 
sion of the five fingers of a giant, who would cast it from 

' Id tlieae traditions a Iliine is identical with a Rjeee, Dan. Jfette, all 
Bignifjrii^ giani. The tradition of giants •asting stonej at churches is 
uniTenal oier all the North, See vol. ii- p. 15B. 



1 
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the RhiDe to the above-named church. Many other eimilai' 

stones lie about the fielda of Wichuianoadorf and Berk- 
holz, all of which are fragments of a huge block that had 
been hurled at Prenzlau by a giant, but burst in shivers 
on ita p 



A HORSE COMES OUT OF THE WATER. 

In the neighbourhood of Jagow, as a peasant was 
ploughing late one Saturday, when the son was already 
gone down, there came suddenly, out of a lake that lay 
close by hia field, a horse with traces complete, which 
harnessed himself to the other horses, and then trotted 
off at such a rapid pace that one furrow after another was 
cut in the twinkling of an eye. The peasant followed 
breathless, the sweat running from his hair and face, and 
his horses were white with foam. In this way the horse 
continued for a full half hour, without a moment's rest, 
until he vanished by the same way that he came. The 
peasant then hastened home, and never again ploughed 
on a Saturday, 

The above-Die ntioned being is evitlently i Germin Nok. See TaL ii. 
pp. 20-22. 

OLD FBICK. 

Old Prick, or Fuik, is the devil's grandmother, and has 
frequently been heard making a great noise in the night. 
Many also have seen, and at once recognised her by the 
large doga, which she always baa with her ; for when they 
barked, pure fire has issued from their mouths and 
nostrils. 

In former times, when the Mill-laws' were in force, the 
people of Naugarten were obliged to send their com to be 
ground to the mill at Boitzenburg. A peasant had once 

' The (Alrtoje of the Soott4#li law, by which every tenant was furcpd to 
take hii grain to be ground at the lord's mill. 
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driven hia com thither, but having staid till it waa rather 
late, did not reach home with hia wagon-load of flour 
before dark. On hia way he heard on a sudden a tre- 
meodoua uproar, and immediately after. Old Frick with 
her dogs came thundering along. In hia fright, the only 
way to save himself that occurred to him was to pour out 
the contents of his flour-aacka to the doga, which in- 
stantly aet to work, and in a twinkling most ravenoualy 
devoured every atom of flour. Had he not so done, it 
would have gone hard with him. Frightened and sad he 
hastened home, with hia empty aacks, and said to his wife : 
" Mother, it has gone Ul with me ; I have met with Old 
Frick, and as quickly as I could have thrown out all the 
flour to her dogs, in order to get clear of them." " As 
the sacks are empty," said the wife, " they may be thrown 
aside." The man did accordingly, but what was his sur- 
prise, when, on coming to the same place on the following 
morning, there stood hia sacks well-filled, just as when, 
on the preceding evening, he brought them fi-om Boitzen- 

THE WITCHES' RIDE. 
There was once a peasant that had an old wife, who had 
a great partiality for her man Hana. One night, when the 
peaaant was gone to hed, hut the wife was alone iu the 
kitchen, in came Hans, as usual, and saw how she was 
anointing first her grey he-cat and then her own feet with 
some ointment or salve, " What art thou doing there ? " 
said he (for in hia master's absence he always tkoued her). 
" I am going to the Bloekaberg," answered she, " and if 
thou canst keep from babbling, thou mayest go with me, and 
be my servant." Thereupon she desired him to fetch the 
black cock, and when both animals had been smeared with 
the ointment, there in one inatant stood before them a 
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grey horse and a black stallion. The woman tlien seating 



herself on the grey, 

" Up und (Ibvi 
nirgends an 



Up and away, 
nowhere run foul ! 



and away it went with her through the chimney. Hans 
now mounted his steed, and as she had told him he must 
do exactly aa she did, he would also repeat her words, but 
had not well remembered them, and said : 



" Up imd davon, 
alle wcg an ! " 



Up and away, 

all the way run foul I 



then away went he also through the chimney, but during 
the journey bounced now against a tree, then against a 
rock, till he was bruised and excoriated from head to foot; 
but at length arrived at the Blockaberg. On their arrival 
the woman dismounted, and ordered Hans to hold the 
horsea and remain with the other servants, of whom there 
was a considerable number. Hans did as he had been 
ordered, and after some time, was with all the others ad- 
mitted to the feast, where he ate and drank to his heart's 
content ; but when their Oleics were about to commence, 
he and the rest were obliged to quit the place. At last, 
when all was over, Hans and his mistress again mounted 
their horses and returned Lome. 

Some time after, Hans quarreled with his mistress and 
went to live with another master. When the time came 
round again for visiting the Blocksberg, he thought he 
would play the old woman a trick, and said to hia com- 
panions : " If you would like to see how my old dame 
rides to the IMockaberg with the old alehouse- keeper, 
come with me." And saying this he led them to a cross- 
way, whei-e a couple of harrows were standing, which they 
placed aslant against each other, and sat down undec 
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them'. They had not been there long when a tramp of 
horsea approached them. " See, aee ! " cried Hans, " that 'b 
the old woman on the grey, and the one behind on the 
black horse is the old alehouse- man." All now saw her, 
as they sat under the harrows, and at the same time re- 
marked that abe rode at first directly to the crossway, but 
then took a. direction along one of the ways, as sbe could 
not pass across them. On the following day Hans was in 
the field, and on a sudden remarked that the old woman 
was on the point of making an attack upon him. In vain 
did he look aroujid for a place of refuge, but there was no 
escape for him. Just in time, however, a way occurred to 
him : he took a cord, which he had at hand, wound it 
round his body, drew it between bis legs and up over his 
back and shoulders to his front, and then tied both ends 
in a strong croaa-knot ; so that, both before and behind, 
he was cross-bound, and the old woman could do biin no 
harm. When she drew near, and saw how he was 
secured, she gave him fair words r That he might again 
enter her service, and all should be forgotten. Hans, 
however, manifested no desire to return ; and then she 
begged him at least to tell his companions that she did 
not ride on the grey horse the preceding night, and if 
be promised to do so, he should have twenty dollars. To 
this Hans consented, and received his money, and at night, 
while sitting with his companions over a jug of beer, he 
said : " Hear I I told you yesterday that the old woman 
rode on a grey horse ; but that 's not true ; she rode only 



Q her 



grey c. 



KOBOLDS, OR GOBLINS. 



The Krampenbude, a fishcr-house, about a German mile 
from Kopenick, on the Wendiah Spree, is also called the 
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Kobold's house, because a Kobold formerly played 1 
pranks there. His chief amusement was, when the fiahet 
men at night were lying aaleep, to lay them evei 
this purpose, he would first draw them up till their heads 
all lay in a straight line ; but then their legs would be 
out of the line, and he had to go to their feet, ojid pul 
them till the tips of their toes were all in a row 
game he would continue till broad daylight ', 



In the neighbourhood of Kopenick a man had a 
Kobold that had become troublesome to him. To get rid 
of him, he had resolved on changing his abode and leaving 
his unwelcome guest behind. On the evening pre«ouB 
to his removal, in passing along by the gutter, he saw the 
Kobold sitting by it, and asked him what he was doing ? 
" Wliy," answered the Kobold, " I am washing out my 
rags, as we move to-moi-row," The man then seeing that 
he must still keep the Kobold, took him along with him. 



Of the Kobolds it is related that they take their a1 
in the unfrequented parts of a building, or in wood-houE 
Their method of communicating to the master of the 
house their wish to live in his family, and to serve him, is 
somewhat remarkable. At night they bring shavings into 
the house, and put dung of every kind of cattle into the 
vessels filled with milk. If, on seeing all this, the master 
of the house neither sweeps away the shavings nor casts 
the dung out of the milk-vesscla, but, together with his 
femily, partakes of the foul mdk, then will the Kobolds 
appeal- to him and abide with him. The grateful, modest, 
well-fed Kobolds bring to those that feed and harbour 




V 
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them, com, which they steal from the barna of their 
neighbours ' . 

JACK O' LANTERNS WITH LONG LEGS. 
As a peasant of HermBdorf was returning home one 
evening late, he saw a Jack o' lantern, and being of a 
courageous nature went up to it. The Jack o' lantern, 
without much deliberation, took to hia heels with the 
peasant close after him, who observed that he had most 
wonderfully long legs, and from top to toe consisted of 
glowing fire; but in the same instant he vanished, and 
the man could hardly find his path again in the thick 
darkness. 

JACK 0' LANTERNS DRIVEN AWAY BY CURSING. 
In the neighbourhood of Stovkow, as a clergyman with 
his servant was driving home one night late, they saw, on 
reaching a certain spot, a Jack o' lantern coming towards 
them, which merrily danced along before the horses. 
Sometimes there were several of them, and at last there 
came so many, that the horses became quite shy and fear- 
ful, and would not stir from the spot. The clergyman 
also felt uneasy, and began to pray aloud ; but the more 
he prayed the more Jack o' lanterns came, so that the 
strvant at length said : " Just leave that off; so they will 
neier go ; but I '11 send them packing ; " at the same time 
roaring out : " Will ye he off in the devil's name ! " In a 
moment not a Jack o' lantern was to be seen. 

A JACK O' LANTERN CAUGHT. 

A cowherd near Rutbenow, who had been all day on 

the heath with his cattle, on his return home at dark was 

not aware that one of his cows was missing. On dis- 

' Dubeneck, vol. i, pp. 125 agq. 
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covering hia loss, he immediately went in search of 
but after seeking her here and there and all over the foi 
without finding her, he sat down, overcome with fati 
on the stump of an old tree, and prepared to amoke his 
pipe. While he was thus sitting there came all at once a 
countless multitude of Jack u' lanterns dancing wildly 
around him, so that he would have been not a little terri- 
fied, had he not been a courageous fellow. He remained, 
however, sitting quietly and filling his pipe, but just as he 
was about to fight it, they began to fly about his head, so 
that he expected every moment they would singe his hair, 
lie thei'efore seized his stick and began to strike about 
him ; but the more he struck the more Jack o' lanterns 
came. At laat he made a grasp at one of them, and found 
that he held in his hand a bone. This seemed to have 
scared the others, as they instantly disappeared; but the 
man put the bone into his pocket, hghted his pipe, and 
returned home. On the following morning he again drove 
out his herd, and also found the missing cow ; but on his 
return iu the evening, when it was already dark, he saw a 
couple of fights before his window, and supposing that a 
neighbour with a lantern was eomc to consult him about 
a sick cow, he opened the window and saw the entire 
village street full of Jack o' lanterns, which came in large 
bodies daneing and whirling about, and crying: "If you 
don't give us our comrade, we will bum your house!" 
He now first recollected the bone, and said: "Don't make 
such a stupid hubbub ; surely the bone cannot be your 
comrade." But they cried yet more loudly: "If you 
don't give us our comrade, we will burn your house I " 
Thinking then the matter serious, he took the bone, laid it 
on the palm of his hand, and held it out of the window, 
when it instantly became a bright, flickering Jack o' lantern, 
and danced away, all the others surrounding it as in joy, 
and then merrily hopping and springing out c 
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FRAU HAKKE. 

In former times Frau Harke had her abode on one of 
the highest of the Camern hills, which after her bears the 
name of the Frau Harkenberg, from whence she often 
deseended, through the Fran Harkengrund (ako named 
after her), to the lake of Schoufeld, for the purpose of 
fetching water. She was of immense stature and strength, 
and once took a ploughman, who was ploughing in a field 
ear the mountain, together with his oxen and plough, up 
in her apron, to play with them. But when she showed 
them to her father, he ordered her to carry them all back 
to the place where she found them : " Because," aaid he, 
" if the little ones below yonder do not plough, the big 
ones np here cannot bake." 

Once when carrying an apronful of earth, her apron- 
atring gave way, and the earth fell on the ground, and 
that is now the Collenberg, the highest mountain in the 
neighbourhood, on which lay the huge block of granite, 
which she hurled at the church of Havelberg. 



When the old oaka disappeared from the mountaioa, Frau Harke mi- 
grated to Thuringit. She is known also in Lower Saxony. 

THE NICKELMANN, OR NICK. 
Children should not go too near the water, because 
under its surface the black Nickelmann sits, who snaps at 
them. Above he is formed like a man, hut below like a 
fish, and has very sharp teeth. His usual food is fishes, 
though he not unfrcqucntly draga down human beings. 
In Thale they were formerly obliged annually to throw a 
black cock into the Bode ; for if they omitted to do so, 
some one would certainly die within the year. The little 
black figures, in wooden boxes, which aprmg up when thft 
bos is opened, are in Useburg called Nickelmannlein 
(N ickelni annikins) . 
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As the midwife in Westerliauscn was sitting one evc- 
fliDg in her room, some one tapped at her window, and 
requested her to come out. She went out, and there 
stood a Nick, who desu'ed her to follow him. They both 
proceeded to the. rivulet, where the Nick taking a rod, 
beat on the water, which immediately separated into two 
parts, and they went down dry-footed. Here she assisted 
the Nickel-wife in her hour of difficnlty, who in gratitude 
told her, that if the Nick should ask her what remunera- 
tion she wished, she must not ask for money, but for 
some of the sweepings. She then went and took the 
infant to the bath, and heard the Nickclmann's children, 
five of whom were running about, ask their father : " Shall 
we break her neck'?" but their father forbade them. 
When the midwife had finished, the Nick asked her what 
remuneration she required, when she requested, as the 
wife had enjoined her, a little of the sweepings behind the 
door. " God has counselled thee to speak thus," said the 
Nickelmann, and gave her what she asked. He then con- 
ducted her home. When in her own house, she looked 
at the sweepings, and they had all become pure gold^. 

THE PRINCESS ILSE. I 

On the Ilsenetein there lived in ancient times a knight, ' 
who had a daughter of surpassing beauty named Ike. 
She loved the knight that dwelt in the castle on the 
Westerberg opposite to them ; but at that time the two 
mountains were not separated from each other by the 
present intervening valley. The father of the princess 
Ilae would not consent to her union with the knight, and 
as they saw each other daily, in spite of his prohibition, 
he, who was a mighty giant, struck the rock through the 
middle, and thereby caused the valley. In her despair 
Use cast herself down into the raging flood beneath, and 
' See Grimm, D. M. p. 463. ' See vol. ii. pp. 12S. 130. 
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gave it its name, and from that time she often appears in 
a long white robe, with a hroad black hat, and ia uanally 
now known by the simple appellation of 'the Jnngfer.' 
Formerly she was to be seen daily descending to a stone 
by the second Ilae-bridge, in which there was a deep hol- 
low containing water, even in the driest seasons, in which 
she bathed. Bnt the stone is no longer there, and she 
appears no more in the valley. Her last appearance is 
said to have been three hnndred years ago, ou Ascension 
day, in commemoration of which a festival was long held 
there on that day, to which people from all the neighbour- 
hood flocked together, when a great fair was also held. 
There were also two bands of music, one on the Ilaenatein, 
the other on the Westerberg, in which the enchanted 
prince is confined; but the festival has fallen more and 
more into desuetude, and there is now only a httle music 
on that day in the hostel ycleped 'The Trouts' (Zu den 
Forellen). But the general belief is, that the prinoesa 
will mount to heaven on an Ascension day, and it is only 
a few years since that the peasants awaited the event from 
hour to hour. In Ilscburg Ascension day is held so sacred, 
that it is thought whoever sews or mends ou it will be 
struck by lightning. 



As a shepherd was once driving his flock over the Ilsen- 
atein, and had stopt to rest for a while by a spring, leaning 
on his staff, the mountain suddenly opened — for in his 
staff, though without his knowledge, there was a Spring- 
vmrzel, — and the princess stood before him. She com- 
manded him to follow her, and when he was within, said 
to him that he might take as much gold as he desired,^' 
The shepherd crammed his pockets full, and when he had ,. 
taken enough, was about to depart, when the princess 
called to him r "Do not forget the beat !" But he, think- 
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ing she meant that he had not taken gold enough, filled 
his hat, while she alluded to his staff with the Spring- 
wurzel, which on entering he had placed against the wall. 
So that when he was going out, the rock suddenly closing, 
severed hiun in two. 



A horae-boy lost a couple of hia horses, and while he' 
was out seeking them, and was sitting on the Ilsenstein 
crying, because he could not find them, the mountain 
suddenly opened, and before him stood the princess, who 
asked him why he was crying. He told her of his loss, 
and she ordered him to follow her. They then entered 
the mountain, and came into a vast stable, containing 
many horaes, among others his own two. He was over- 
joyed at seeing them, and was leading them out, but the 
princess told him that he could not have them again, 
though she would give him for them gold enough to bay 
a hundred others. Saying this she filled his wtdlet, at the 
same time enjoining him not to open it before he had 
passed over the third Use-bridge. But being an inquisi- 
tive fellow, he was impatient to see how much she had 
given him, and on reaching the second bridge, could no 
longer withstand the temptation, opened the knapsack 

and found in it nothing but horsedung. "What," 

thought he, " canst thou do with that ?" at the same time 
throwing it into the Use ; but hearing it go kling kling 
as it fell, he quickly looked into his knapsack, to see if 
any remained behind, and found some genuine pistoles. 

Goethe, in Faust, makes one of the witches, on her way to the Bl 
vbcrg, pass over the Ilaeustein: 
W 1(/ W. Welchen Weg komuiat du her ? 

^ 2iid W. Uebern lUenstein ! 

Da guckt' ich der Eule ins Nest hiuein. 
Die mtcht' do Poar Augen ! 
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Which way comnt Iboa hither ? 

Over the Ilaenstein ! 
There 1 pecp'd into the owl's nest. 
She made a pair of E/es ! 

" The Springwarzel is a plant, tlmt tna; be procured in the following 
mBtiner: The neat of a ^een or bluek woodpecker, when it has young, 
must be stopt with a woodea plug. The bird on sReing it HieE away, 
knowing where to Gnil a wonderful root, which men would seek for in 
vain. This the bird bears in its bill, and holds it against the plug, which, 
as if driven by the most violent blow, intlant])' springs out. If the party 
has concealed himself, and at the bird's approach makes a great noise, it 
will be frightened and let the root &U. Some spread a while or red cloth 
under the nest, on which the bird will cast the root, after having made 
use of it." Thi» superstition was known to Pliny. — See H. N. x. 18'. 



HANS VON HACKELNBERG. 
Hana von Hackelnberg was chief huntsman in Bruns- 
wick, and loved the chase above all other worldly things. 
He rode a grey horse, the wildest animal that was any- 
where to be foond. From the Harz he went to the Haket, 
and while there dreamt that he would come to his death 
through a wild boar. On the following day there was to 
be a great htint, when he related his dream to his compa- 
niouB, adding scomfully, that it would, indeed, be some- 
thing strange, if he were to perish through a wild boar. 
He then proceeded to the hunt and found a boar exactly 
resembling the one he had seen in his dream. He eagerly 
pursued it, and at length slew it, and shortly after re- 
turned home. While the boar was being cut up, Hack- 
elnberg held the head aloft to contemplate that which 
was to occasion his death j but the head slipped out of 
his hand, and one of the tusks wounded him so severely 
in the leg that it eventually cost him his life. From t. 
time he hunts, with the cry of " hallo," and followed bv 
hia associates, up and down the Hakel. 

1 Grimm, D. M. p. 925. 
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Acconling to another version of the atory, the hunt WRS in 
tnd Hackelnberg, yielding lo Iho persuaBiona of hia friends, 
home. On receiving the wound, llaekelnberg is made Co say : 
to die from Buch a scratch, I would rather hunt for ever." But the nound 
heeame worse and worse, and he hastened Lacli to Brunswick, but came 
only as far as the ian called the Klipperkrug. near Wulperode, where be 
laid himself down and died. Hia steel cap and the iron headpiece of hi« 
mule are still ta be seen there. In the garden of the inn, which was 
formerly a churchyard, lies his gravestone, having on it the representation 
of a hnight on a mnle, with a short flowing mantle and high ruff, holding 
■ riding-whip i[i bis hand ; near him two little dogs appear in the act of 
running. On the edge of the long- quadrangular stone is an inicription 

(inly partially legible, vii. Domini 1581 den 13 Martii . From that 

time Hackelnberg hunts, followed by a number of little dogs, up and down 
the Ilarz. Some say he ia seen with two large bloodhonnda gaUoping 
away; and it is further I'elated that hii love of the chase wsis so great, 
that be prayed that his portion of bliss might consist in being permitted 
to hunt for ever. 



us. ^^^1 
ind ^^1 



A man once mocked Hackelnberg, aa he heard him riding I 
through the air with his " holio ! " and waa pursued by him 
to hia own door, which he entered, and went rattling aftef 
him even into the hayloft, to which he had fled for security. 
There Hackelnberg threw a horse'a leg to him. On the 
following morning the man died. 

Another time some horse-boys, watching on the com- 
mon by night, called after him as he came rushing by 
with his dogs ; when rending a horse in piecea, he took 
one piece for himself, threw another to his dogs, and also 
gave a part to each of the horse-boys, saying : 



Haat du heUen jngen. 
solkt such helfen (mngen I 



If thou liaat help'd to hunt, 
thou shnlt also help to gnaw 1 



and then rode away. The boya who ate of the roaat con- 
tnued alive, but those who did not died shortly after, 
'■ Some others lying by a fire in the field one night ae 
Hackelnberg passed by, called to him : " Half a horse 1" 
whereat be threw a horse's leg down into the fire. They j 
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then called to liim to bring them some Halt, which he was 
unahle to do, and the horse's leg vanished. 

At Eockluin, not far from Wolfeobiittel, there are several 
earth-mounda on an eminence, of one of which it is related, 
that Hackelnberg with the Wild Hunt once paBsing by, 
felt a grain of sand in his shoe, which he shook out, and 
thua formed the hillock. According to one tradition, 
Hackelnberg returns every seventh year, and makes his 
tour. 



The following ai"e the Weatphahan traditions of Hack- 
elnberg' : 

Hackelbarend (as he is called) was a huntsman who 
hunted on Sundays, on account of which profanation he 
was, after his death, baniahed to the air, where, with his 
dogs, he must hunt both by day and night without any rest. 
According to some, he bunts only in the twelve nights of 
Christmas ; according to others, always when the storm- 
wind howla ; for which reaaon some call him the Joljoffer 
(from jolen, to howl, or Yuletide?), On one of his pro- 
gresses, Hackelnberg left one of his dogs behind in a bam 
at Isenstadt (biahopric of Minden). There the animal lay 
a whole year, every attempt to remove him proving fruit- 
lesa; but when, in the following year, Hackelnberg with 
his Wild Hunt again passed by, the dog suddenly sprang 
up, and ran barking and yelling after the troop. 

Two young fellows going one night from Bergkirchen, 
through the forest, to visit their sweethearts, heard in the 
air above them a wild noise of dogs and a voice at inter- 
vals crying " hoto, hoto ! " This was Hackelblock, the 
wild huntsman, with his company. One of the young 
men was so rash as to call out, mocking him, "hoto, 
hoto !" at which Hackelblock approached, and with bis 

' Grimm, D. M. p. B73, from Weddigens Weatfal, Mag., RedekEra 
WestfaL Sagen, etc. 
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whole pack rode over liim. Of the unfortunate young 
man not a trace couJd be found. 

Hackelnberg rides in rain and storm through the Thu- 
ringian forest, but in preference throi^h the Hackel (a 
forest between Halberstadt, Grciningen and Derenburg). 
On his deathbed he would hear nothing about heaven, and 
to the priest's exhortation said, that our Lord God might 
keep his heaven, provided oidy that he might continue to 
hunt. At which the priest exclaimed : " Then hunt until 
the last dayl" A malediction now in the course of ful- 
filment. A faint barking or yelping in the air announces 
his approach ; a scrcechowl flies before him, called by the 
people the tulosel. Wanderers, who fall in his way, throw 
themselves on their faces, and let him ride over them. 
Tutosel, it is said, was a nun, who after her death associ- 
ated herself with Hackelnberg, and mingled her "nhut" 
with his "huhu !" 

Hackelnberg (according to another tradition) hunted on 
Sundays, and compelled all the peasants dependent on 
him to accompany him. One day there came two horse- 
men galloping up beside him, who commanded him to go 
with them. One of them, on hia right, was fierce and 
wild of aspect, and from hia horse's mouth and noBtrils 
there sprang forth fire ; while the rider on his left was of 
gentler and milder mien ; but Hackelnberg turned to the 
wild one, who galloped off with him, and in whose com- 
pany he must hunt until the last day. Otiiers say that 
Hackelnberg lived in Soiling, not far from Uslar ; that he 
led a pious life, but was so devoted to the chase, that on 
his deathbed he prayed to God that he would allow him, 
for his shai'c of heaven, to hunt in Soiling till the day of 
judgement. His prayer was granted, and often in the 
forest is to be heard at night the baying of dogs and an 
appalhng blast of horns. His grave is in Soiling; near 
him lie two black dogs. 
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The incoasiatent diieraity of place CTiilenlly sbowa Ihat Ilackelnberg is 
a mythic luring i a nanie occurring in so many jiarla trmst be more than 
historic. The Westphahan form of the name, Hackelherani!, I consider 
the oldest and most genuine. Uskolberand is unquestionably an Old 
Saxon denoininatiun of Wodan, which has been gradually corrupted into 
llakkelbcrg, Hakkenberg, Hskkelblok, etc The Meklenburg tradition of 
" Wod " (see p. 61) places this connectian of the Wild Huntsman with 
Woden beyond a doubt '■ 

WITCHES IN GITTELDE. 

In Gittelde there were formerly many witcliea, and the 
houses which they inhahited might be known by fire often 
to be seen over the cUimneys ; for then Urian was sitting 
above, and brought them whatever they required. 

There was once a witch tberCj who had a aerving-man 
named Hans, who was always driving in great loads of 
woodj but yet never obaerved that any was ever bumtj and 
that, nevertheless, eatables were always at hand. He re- 
solved on knowing how tbis came to pass ; so while the 
others were gone to church, be feigned to go with them, 
but returned and entered the house by a back-door, and 
then hid himself under a tub in the kitchen. He bad not 
been there long, when one came, and called : " Hei kucket, 
bei kucket." " They are all at church," said the mistress ; 
but the call was repeated : " Hei kucket, bei kucket, 
shall I wring bis neck ?" "Ah, what is it you want ?" 
said the woman, " I tell you they are all in church." The 
voice now asked : " What will you eat 1" " Baked pears," 
answered the woman, and instantly they were hissing in 
the dish which she held out. She next requested to have 
dumplings, then sauerkraut, both of which were imme- 
diately given to her. Hans waa a witness of all tbis, but 
kept quite still, and at length stole out. When they were 
all at table he said : " I am so unwell, I am so unwell," 
and would eat nothing, hut was afterwards forced to take 
something. When they bad eaten, the woman drew bim 
1 Grimm, D.M.p. 875. 
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aside and asked him why he had refused to eat, when he 
told her he had witnessed all that had passed, and would 
go and inform against her. But she prayed lum not to 
do so, promised to give him a good sum of money, and 
also to instruct him in witchcraft. Hans accepted the 
money, and yielded to her persuasions. The woman then 
ordered him to go and buy a new pot. He did so, and 
on his return she told him to sit on it and say : " I believe 
in this pot," etc. But Hans, placing himself upon it, said : 
" I believe in God," etc. At which the pot burst into 
shivers and a large frog appeared sitting beneath it. Hans 
thereupon went instantly and informed against the woman. 
An immense pile was then raised, whereon to bum the 
old witch, who, when placed upon it, cried out to Hans : 
" Thou hast eaten mice instead of baked pears, thou hast 
eaten spiders instead of dumplings, thou hast eaten worms 
instead of sauerkraut !" The flames then closed upon her, 

THE MONK OF THE MINES. 
In the mines about Clausthal and Andreasberg a spectre 
was formerly seen, who was denominated the Bergmonch. 
He was clad as a monk, but was of gigantic stature, and 
always carried in his hand a large tallow candle, which 
never went out. When the miners entered in the morn- 
ing, he would stand at the aperture with his light, letting 
them pass under it ; in the shafts, too, they often met him. 

The Bergmiinclj was formerly a liergroafiler or director, who took such 
delight in mining, tliat, when at the point of death, he prayed that, in- 
itead of happ^ rest in heaven, he might wander ahont till the last day, 
over hill and dale, in pita and shafts, and superintend the mining. lie 
appears to the men in the dress of a bergmaster, with a ailier mining 
lamp. To those towards whom lie ia well-disposed he renders many kind 
services, and appears to them in a human form and of ordinary statnrc j 
while to others he appears in his true form. His eyes sprout forth flanies, 
and are hke coach .wheels ; his legs are like spiders' webs'. 

> Harrys, ii. No. 2. 
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THE DEMONS OF THE MINE. 

s a miner waa one day working in a shaft, there came 
to him a little man clad in white, with a light in his hand, 
who beckoned to him to follow him. He did so, and they 

E into a spacious hall, where a number of persons were 
sitting, all attii'ed like the little man, and eating and 
drinking, A cup of wine was also handed to the miner, 
to whom, when he had been hospitably treated, the little 
man gave a gold pin, teUing him, that if any one should 
take it from him, he had only to let him kuow, and he 
would wring the neck of him who had taken it, and get 
the pin for him again. He then conducted him oat of 
the mountain and vanished. When the miner returned 
home, all appeared strange to him, he knew no one that 
he met, and no one knew him; he then went to the 
clergyman, who looked through the church book, when it 

red that he had been three ages of man down in the 
bowels of the earth with the spirits, though to him it 
seemed bnt a few hours. But the chief officer of the mines, 
when he heard the man's narrative, was seized with a 
longing after the gold pin, and when the man refused to 
give it him, had it taken from him by force. The miner 
then returned to the mine and made his complaint to the 
little white man, who went immediately, wrung the officer's 
neck, and restored to the man hia pin, by which he he- 
came so wealthy, that he had enough for his whole life. 

THE NIGHT-EAVEN, OR ETERNAL WAGONER. 
In the night the ' hor, hor,' or ' hrok, hrok ' of the 
night-raven is frequently to be heard. This bird is much 
larger than the common raven, and almost as large as a 
full-grown hen. By some he is called the Eternal Wagoner, 
who also say that he wished, for his share of heaven, to 
drive to all eternity ; and he accordingly drives without 
ceBsation, sitting on the middle horse of the celestial wain. 
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uf which the four large stars behind are the four wheels, 
but the three foremost stars, which stand in a crooked 
line, the three horaea; and the little star over the middle- 
most is the eternal wajconcr. He guides the horses, and 
as the wagon always goes vn a circle, they do not stand in 
a right line with one another, but in a curve, being always 
on the turn. Before midnight the wagon is said to be 
going ont, when the pole inclines upwards; and after 
midnight it goes home, and then the pole inclines down^ 
wards'. ■ 

TRAU HULLE (HOLDA, HULDE). ■ 

In the popular traditions of Germany, Holda (Hulda, 
HoUe) appears as a superior being, favourably disposed 
towards mankind, and angry only when she perceives any 
disorder or neglect in housewifery. The German tradi- 
tions relative to Holda are current chiefly in Hesse and 
Thuringia. She is believed to influence the atmospheric 
phenomena. When the sun shines, Holda is said to be 
combing her hair ; when it snows, she is making her bed*. 
She likes to dwell in lakes and fountains. At noon she 
is to be seen as a beautiful, fair woman, bathing in the 
stream and then vanishing. Mortals arrive at lier dwell- 
ing through a fountain. She rides in a chariot, which 
she once caused a countryman to repair for her, the chips 
from which, when collected, proved to be solid gold. Her 
annual visit, which takes place during the twelve days of 
Christmas, when spirits are said to wander, and animals, 
such as the wolf, are not to he mentioned by name^, brings 
frtiitfulness to the land. Like Woden, Holda also tra- 
verses the air, and, like him, belongs to the Wild Hunt. 
Hence the notion that the witches ride in company with 
Holda. According to the popular belief, the souls of 
unbaptized children are received into the Wild Hunt, 

' Seep, 58. ' Kinder undHaiuniarcheo, 24. = Sea vol. ii. p. 83. 
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and fall to the ahare of the heathen deities, Woden or 
Holda. 

To this idea of Holda it is, no doubt, to be attributed, 
that, instead of a divine foiin, she is made to assume that 
of an ugly, long-nosed, long-toothed crone, with matted, 
shaggy hair. " He has been riding with Holle" is said 
of a person whose hair ia uncombed and bristling, 

Holda is also described as an encourager of spinning. 
To industrious lasses she gives spindles, and in the night 
spina their spool full; while she burns or dirties the 
wheels of idle spinners. An industrious, good girl, whose 
spool fell into her fountain, she rewarded with a shower 
of gold. When she goes her round at Christmas all the 
spinning-wheels are plentifully furnished, and left stand- 
ing for her; but by Shrove-tide, when she returns home, 
all must be spun off; at which season the spiuniug- wheels 
are put out of sight; because flax spun at Shrove-tide 
turas out ill, it being a holy time of rest. If she finds 
everything as it should be, she gives her blessing : " So 
many hairs so many good years;" in the opposite case, 
her malediction : " So many hairs so many bad years." 

According to another German tradition, no tiax should 
remain on the distaff duritig the twelve days of Christmas, 
lest Frau Holla should come, This is akin to the Danish 
superstition, that, from Yule-day to New year's day, no- 
thing that runs round may be put in motion, consequently 
neither reel nor spindle'. 

Out of her foimtain children come, and women who go 
down into it become healthy and fruitful. She appro- 
priates to herself those that are drowned. 

On account of these multifarious attributes, Holda was 
generally considered a divinity of much importance. Burc- 
hard, bishop of Worms, mentions it as the popular belief 

' See TDl. ii. p. 270, No. 10. 
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that on certain nights women rode with her on all kinds 
of animals, and were supposed to belong to her train'. 



Aa a woman was once going up the Kyffhauser, in 
Thuringia, for the purpose of gathering brushwood, she 
saw, although it was only April, an old woman sitting and 
collecting cotton capsules, of which she had a large heap 
lying by her. But it being usual to collect these only in 
the height of summer, the woman was sinpriscd, and 
asked the crone what she intended to do with them, as 
they were not yet tit for use. The old woman told her 
she might take with her as many as she wished, and that 
she would aoon find a use for them ; but the other would 
not behevc her. She then gave the woman a whole apron- 
fiil, and also put some into her basket. The woman then 
went to gather hazel-twigs, but on opening her apron, 
found she had pure gold pieces in it, as well as in the 
basket. Thereupon she imn back to the spot where the 
old woman had been sitting, but both she and the heap 
of capsules had disappeared. 



As a man was going over a mountain late in the eve- 
nuig, he saw Prau HuUe sitting, busily occupied in atrip- 
ping off flax capsules, of which she had a large heap lying 
before her. The man wished her a good evening; she 
thanked him courteously and said, he might put some of 
the capsules into his pocket and take them home. The 
man thanked her for her good will, but said he had plenty 
already, and therefore would not encumber himself. He 
had proceeded only a little way further, when something 
in his shoe began to give him pain, and on examination, 
he found in it some large particles of gold. These were 
the capsules, a few of which had fallen into his shoe. 
' Grimm, D. M. p. 245. Miiller, Gesch. der Alld. Relig. p. 122. 
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^B In tKe Kyffhauser the empBror Frederic Btrbaroasa 

H exnsta in a state of enchantment. There he ait3, vith all 
H his knights and squires, at a large table, through whieh'his 
H heard has grown. Beneath the mountain all is splendid and 
H radiant with gold and preeioua stonea ; and although it is 
^M a subterranean cavern, it is as light sb in the sunniest day^ 
^M There are the most magniiicent trees and shrubs, and 
H through the middle of this paradise there flows a brook, 
H from which if a handful of mud he taken, it will instantly 
^ become pure gold. Here a horseman constantly rides up 
and down; but others say he aits on a cock, and is very 
probably the evil one himself, who has effected all this 
enchantment. A shepherd one St. John's day entered the 
mountain when it was standing open, and beheld all its 
splendour with amazement. The horseman before-men- 
tioned then made a sign to him to take some of the horse- 
meal, which he did, and which proved to be all gold. 



Some musicians returning from a wedding, had to pass 
over the Kyffhauser, when one among them, a mad-brained 
fellow, said : " Listen, friends — as we have played so much, 
we will play up something to the old emperor Frederic." 
The others at first refused, saying they were tired, but he 
talked them over so humorously, that they at length all 
struck up. When they ceased a young damsel stept out 
from the Erfurt gate, who brought them the old emperor's 
thanks, and gave to each, as a remembrance, a horse's 
head. All stared with astonishment as the young damsel 
disappeared, and began to reproach their mad companion 
for having stopt them for the sake of such a paltry reward, 
and threw their horses' heads far away from them. Bat 
their companion was as merry as ever, and kept his head, 
saying : " If it 's good for nothing else, it will serve as a 
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joke with.:fiij'*old dame." They then went home, and the 

merry .o'w'eiandestinely laid the head under the bolster. 

On tvWcing in the morning he said to hia wife: "Just 

toQk.-iHi'at a handsome present I have brought you from 

uld.^^dbeard." Kbe raised the bolster, and the man 

._ thl)\)ght, now she will be finely frightened, but to his 

'■■unutterable astonishment she drew forth a lump of gold, 

;■-_.";■• ' 90 heavy that she could hardly lift it. 

_■'•./■■' Some say that the empei-or Otto sits in the Kyffhauser, 

_ * '■ ' and that a musician having one day met him near the 

inountaio, the emperor ordered him to strike up a march, 

and gave him, when he had played it, three bones as a 

reward, which he was not to look at before he reached 

home, and then he found them turned to pure gold. 

^^M In the Kifhauser, in Thnringia, sleeps Frederic Red- 

^^1 beard. He sits at a round stone table, supporting bis 

^^M head on his hand and nodding. His beard grows round 

^^1 the table, and has already made the circuit twice j when 

^^1 it shall have grown rouncl a third time, the king will 

^^M wake. On issuing from the mountain he will hang hia 

^^M shield on a withered tree, which will then become green, 

^^1 and a better time wUI ensue. Some have, however, seen 

^^M him awake. Of a shepherd, who had played him a pleasing 

^H tune, he inquired : " Do the ravens still fly round the 

^^B mountain?" and on the shepherd answering in the afBr- 

^^M mative, he said: "Then must I sleep a hundred years 

^^1 longer." This shepherd was taken info the king's armoury, 

^^P and was presented with the foot of a hand-basin of pure 

■ goM>. 



1 



Grimm, D.M. p. 907. The origiaal sleeper both here and in ihe 
Odenbng was, no doubt. Odin (Wuotan), aa ippetn from Ihe inquiry 
about the raTena, which could hardly he objects of interest to the em- 
peror Frederic BarbaroBas. — lb. Vorrede, p. ivi. 
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THE SMITH OF JUTERBOGK '. 

In the little town of Jiiterbogk there once dwelt a smith, 
of whom both young and old relate a wonderful story. 
Thia smith when a youth had a very strict father and 
faithfully observed God's commandments. He had tra- 
velled much and passed through many adventures, and 
, moreover, skilful and active in his art beyond all 
behef. He possessed a chalybeate tincture that made every 
harness or mail coat impenetrable that was washed with it. 
He had been with the army of the emperor Frederic II., 
in which he had borne the office of imperial armourer, and 
had made the campaign of Milan and Apulia. There he 
had captured the standard of the city; and, after the 
death of the emperor, had returned home with a consider- 
able treasure. He had seen good days, and afterwards 
evil ones, and was raoi'e than a hundred years old. Once, 
when sitting in hia garden under an old pear-tree, there 
came a little grey man riding on an asa, who had pre- 
viously often proved himself the smith's guardian spirit. 
The little man took up his quarters with the smith, 
and bad hia ass shod, which the smith willingly did with- 
out requiring any remuneration. The little man then 
said to Peter (for so the smith was named) that he should 
wish three wishes, hut in so doing not forget tlwbest. So 
— ^because his pears had often been stolen by thieves — ^he 
wished that whoever climbed up into his pear-tree might 
not be able to come down without his permission ; and — 
because thefts had often been perpetrated in hia apart- 
ment — he wished that no one might enter it without his 
permission, unless it were through the keyhole. At each 
of these foolish wishes, the little man reminded him not 
to forget the best; whereupon the smith uttered his third 

' From Bechslein'a Deutachea MsrehenbUL'li. Leipzig, ie48,p. 44, anil 
his Kiffhauaetsagen. 
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wish, aa3ring : " The best is a good scknappt (dram), and 
therefore I wiE wish that this flask may never be empty." 
" Thy wishes are granted," said the old man, then drew 
hia hand over some bara of iron that were lying in the 
smithy, mounted his ass and rode away. The iron was 
found changed to bright silver. The smith, who had been 
80 poor, was now rich again, and lived on and on in con- 
BJderable comfort ; for the never-failing cordial drops in 
the flask were, unknown to the smith, an elixir of life. 
At length, however, Death, who seemed to have forgotten 
him, knocked at his door. The smith, according to all 
appearance, was perfectly ready to go with him, and 
begged him to allow him a little refi-eshment, and to have 
the goodness to get him a few pears from the tree, which 
he could no longer climb on account of the weakness of 
age. Death then mounted the tree, but no sooner was he 
up than the smith cried out : " There stay I " for he felt 
a wish to live a little longer. Death now devoured every 
pear on the tree, and then began his fasts, until from 
hunger he consumed himself, even to his skin and hair, 
whence it is that he ia now such a horrible dry skeleton. 
In the world no more beings died, neither men nor beasts, 
whereby no slight inconvenience was occasioned. But at 
length the smith went to Death, who was rattling in the 
tree, and agreed with him for a further respite. He then 
let Death loose. Urged by all the furies. Death now flew 
away and began to make a clearance in the world. Being 
unable to wreak his vengeance on the smith, he set the 
devil upon him, that he might fetch him. The fiend in- 
stantly commenced his journey, but the cunning smith 
smelt the brimstone at a distance, closed his door, held 
with hia workmen a leather bag to the keyhole, and as 
Master Urian passed through — for by no other way could 
he enter the smithy — tied up the mouth of the bag, laid 
it on the anvil, and then with the heaviest hammers began 
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beating eo unmercifully on the poor dev-il that he lost all 
sense of hearing and seeing, was become quite tender, and 
Bwore never to come again. 

The smith now lived long in peace, until, when all his 
friends and acquaintance were dead, he became weary of 
living on earth. He therefore set out on his journey and 
proceeded to heaven, where he humbly knocked at the 
gate. St. Peter looked out, in whom Peter the smith re- 
cognised his patron and guardian spirit, who had often 
visibly rescued him from danger and difficulty, and had 
lastly granted him the three wishes. But now said St. 
Peter ; " Take thyself hence ; to thee is heaven closed : thou 
didst forget to wish for the best — for eternal happiness ! " 
At this answer Peter turned away and resolved on trying 
his luck in the opposite realm, and returning downwards, 
soon found himself on the straight, broad and well-fi-e- 
quented road. But when the devil was informed that the 
smith of Jiiterbogk was approaching, he slammed the door 
in his face, and placed his kingdom in a state of defence. 
So when the smith of Jiiterbogk could not find an asylum 
either in heaven or hell, and had no inclination to return 
to the world, he went down into the Kiffhaiiser, to his 
old master, the emperor Frederic. The old kaiser was de- 
lighted at seeing his annourcr Peter, and immediately 
asked him whether the ravens still continued to fly about 
the tower of the ruined castle of Kiffhaiisen ? And when 
Peter answered in the affirmative, old Redbeard heaved a 
sigh. But the smith remained in the mountain, and shoes 
the emperor's palfrey, and those of the noble damsels of 
his court, untd the hour of the emperor's deliverance 
strikes, which will also he that of his own. And that will 
happen — the tradition tells us — when the ravens no longer 
fly round the mountain, and on the Riithsfcld, near the 
KiflThftiiser, an old withered worn-out pear-tree again 
sends out shoots, bears foliage and blossoms. Tlien will 
1-5 
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the emperor come forth with all his armed foUowere, will ] 
light the great fight of deliverance, and hang his shield 1 
on the renovated tree ; after which he will go with his | 
companions into everlasting rest. 

THE WUNDERBLUME (MIRACLE-FLOWER). 

In the old castle of Questenberg there are still inesti- I 
mable treasm^es, and many a one has thereby become richii.l 
In Sangerhansen there was once a man, who, as he was 
passing across a field on his way to Questenberg, saw a 
beautiful flower, which he plucked, and proceeded on hia 
way, When arrived in the village, he thought to himself : 
" So often as I have been in Questenberg, I have never yet 
been up to the old castle : I '11 go now," He did so, and 
when he reached it he obsei-ved a large iron door, on 
stepping towards which, it flew open, and he entered into 
a spacious vault. There he saw gold and silver lying in 
vast heaps, of which he first crammed his pockets full, 
and when they would hold no more, filled his hat. At this 
moment a voice was heard, saying ; " Forget not the best ! " 
But he went out, and as he was passing through the en- 
trance, the door slammed to and crushed his heel, so that 
he was lame ever after. He had left the Wunderblume 
in the vault '. 

Another, who had also found the Wunderblume and 
likewise the iron door, fetched every day a silver coin of 
a quadrangular form, which he took to Nordhausen, and 
there disposed of for live dollars. But he soon thought : 
Why should I go ao often ? and then took two, and shortly 
after, three pieces, till at length he came with a wagon, 
but found no more. 
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moreover, graaled to Sad It bf accideiiE^or those tliat seek for it never 
find il — acquires (lie faculty, as long as he carriea it about him, of makiii|c 
himself invisible, and of understanding the speeeb of animals, 

A Btory, in most of its essential parts agreeing with the above, is related ' 
of King Abel's palace in Sleawig. See ■ Die gelbe Blume ' in Miillenholf, 
Ho. 1G8. See also Uriium, D. M, p. 323. 

THE WERWOLF'S GIRDLE. 
Formerly thero were peraons who, by putting oti a 
certain girdle, could change themselvea into werwolves. A 
man in the neighbourhood of Stcina, who had such a 
girdle, forgot once, when he was going out, to lock it up, 
as it was his custom to do. In his absence his httle sou 
chanced to find it, and buckled it round him, and was in 
an instant turned into such an animal, which to outward 
appearance resembled a bundle of pea-straw, and went 
rolling out like an unwieldy hear. When those who were 
in the room perceived this, they hurried forth and fetched 
the father, who came just in time to unbuckle the belt, 
before the child had done any mischief. The boy after- 
wards said, that when he had put on the girdle, he was 
seized with such a raging hunger, that he was ready. to 
tear in pieces and devour all that came in his way. 

TRADITIONS OF DWARFS. 
Once upon a time, at a marriage feast, there was an 
abundance of all sorts of viands, hut no sooner were they 
served up than they disappeared, so that the bride and 
bridegroom looked on each other in amazement, and laid 
their heads together, but finally resolved to go on serving 
the guests as long as anything remained to serve, and not 
let them depart with hungry stomachs. But when the 
company came to offer their presents, the dwarfs — for it 
was they who had helped to eat the dinner — took off their 
hats, when it appeared very evidently how the eatables 
had vanished with such rapidity j for the whole room 
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swarmed with those beings ', But if they had helped to 
eat, they helped alao in bestowing presents, eveiy one 
. placing a piece of gold in the basket, which proved 
scarcely large enough to hold them all. 



A farmer had a beautiful field of peas, but when he 
came to gather them, the pods were almost all empty, and 
when he set himself to watch, he heard a rustling, but 
saw no one. So one day he and his man went to the field 
together, having with them a rope, of which each taking 
an end, they ran up and down the field, and thus swept 
off their mist-caps (nebelkappen) from the heads of the 
dwarfs. Being thus captured, they had to pay the farmer 
dearly for his peas, before they could get their caps back ; 
but no sooner had they got them than they were off with 
a'huil' 



A dwarf came one day to a farmer and requested him 
to cut for him an ear of barley every day, telling him it 
should not be to his detriment. The farmer did so, going 
himself daily to cut the ear; and the dwarf came as re- 
gularly, took the ear on his hack, and went away panting 
under hia burthen. In the mean while the farmer's cattle 
became larger and fatter from day to day, though he gave 
tfaeui hardly any fodder. But one day the farmer having 
no time to spare, sent hia man to cut the ear, who seeing 
the dwarf go panting away under it, laughed at him, and 
said that it was but an ear of barley, and that he had no 
occasion to pant so. This the dwarf took amiss, and never 
returned, while the farmer's cattle \isibly grew leaner and 
leaner, and all the food that was given them was of no 
avail ; the number of their ribs might have been counted. 

> See vo'. ii. p. 13*. 
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A dwarf came one day to a girl and gave her a distaff 
fiill of flaxj on which there waa enough for her whole life, 
provided she never spun it quite off. She spun from one 
year to another, and yet the distaff was always full, and 
she got so mucli yarn that she was constantly adding one 
piece of fine hnen to another. At last she thought she 
might as well know what waa beneath the flax, and why 
she might never spin it all off; and so she spun quicker 
and quicker, and had at length the end of it between her 
Angers. But under the flax there was nothing on the 
distaff, and the everlasting supply was irrecoverably gone. 

TRADITIONS OF THE HUBICHENSTEIN >. 



THE DWARF KING. 

In days of yore the Giibich was in the habit of making 
his appearance in the neighbourhood about the Hiibichen- 
stein, near Grund* ; for deep under the Hiibichenstein the 
dwarfs had their dwelling, and the Giibich was their king. 
He had shaggy hair like a bear, and a vei-y ancient visage. 
So he formerly appeared to the people. On those to whom 
he was well-disposed he bestowed gi'eat riches; but to 
those who offended him, or otherwise excited his wrath, 
he caused much annoyance. He knew all the salutary 
plants in the Harz, and thereby restored many a one to 
health ; but he never would allow any one to ascend the 
Hiibichenstein^, 

The Giibich w^ of short statuie, but could stretch him- 

' This and the following traditions are from Harry's ' Sajfen, Maicben 
iind L^sendeD NiedenadiBens.' Celle, 1840. 

5 A small town at the western estremity of the Harz, remarkable for 
it« vast SDhterranean works for the draining of the mines. 

* ThoBB that went up were unable to descend ; for having reached the 
inmmit, they were unable to move a foot, and on the following morning 
were found dashed to pieces beneath. 
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self out to a considerable length. Formerly he might a 
pear in the upper world once in every hundi-ed years; b 
now he may nu longer do so. 



TUB ASCENT OF THE eCmCHENSTElN. 

In the forest-house at Grund there dwelt in former timei 1 
a forester, who lost hia wife at a very early period, and had 
only one son. Tlte youth was said to be both good and 
clever, only somewbat too inquisitive, as youths now-a- 
days are wont to be. This lad one day went out with 
sorae of hia companions to take a walk in the wood, and 
on reaching the Hiibicbenatein their discourse turned upon 
its height, when one of them said, that could easily be 
ascertained by any one who would ascend it. Whereupon 
the forester's son remarked, that to ascend it was a trifling 
matter, and he would undci'take the adventure, although 
the others strongly endeavoured to dissuade him j for 
whenever any one has ascended it, he has not been able 
to come down again, and on the following morning bas 
been found lying at the foot dashed to atoms. To this 
story the forester'a son gave no credit, but, laughing, said 
that he would be the first to do the deed, and would u 
allow himself to be held back. His task must have beeo^ 
hard enough, for what is now called the Little Uiibichen'H 
stein was formerly much higher than that which i 
called the Great Hiibicbenatein, and was therefore thei 
named the Great Hiibicbenatein. 

When standing on the summit he laughed at and jeered 
his friends, saying they appeared as diminutive as dwarfs. 
When he had stood thus for some time the wind began to 
blow and he thought it advisable to descend, but coul 
not, being unable to move a foot ; while those below WM 
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unable to afford him the shghtest aid. At length he 
besought his friends to grant him u last favour and shoot 
him down, that he might not tall alive. But thia no one 
v^ould do. Intelligence of the incident had now reached 
his father, who going to the spot saw with hia own eyes 
his son standing on the Great Hiibich en stein and without 
the means of helping him. He wept, tore his hair, and 
was almost frantic with grief, hat all this availed nothing. 
When evening came on the sky was cloudy, the wind began 
to rage, and the rain fell in such torrents that no one 
could stand against it, and the people bore the old forester 
back to his house by force. "When again at home he 
thought : " Thou wilt only do a benefit to thy child, and 
the merciful God will forgive thee." He then took his 
best rifle and again went forth to the Hubichenstein. 
When he was out of Gmnd the rain suddenly ceased, while 
over Grund it fell in torrents, all around being clear and 
the moon bright. On his way to the Hiibichenatein he 
began to weep and to pray, and was quite overcome by 
anguish of heart and sorrow ; when ou a sudden a httle 
man appeared close by him with a snow-white beard and 
leaning on a fir-branch, " Good luck to you," said the 
little man, and at the same time asked him why he was 
going so late into tbe wood. The forester felt somewhat 
terrified, but had no inclination to say whither he was 
going or for what purpose. The little man then asked 
him why he sighed so repeatedly, and what afHicted him 
so that the teai-s were constantly running down his cheeks ; 
adding that he should impart the cause of his sorrow, and 
that all might yet be well. The forester was now more 
communicative, and informed him, if perchance he did not 
know it already, that he was the man whose son was 
standing fixed on the Hubichenstein ; that the devil had 
tempted him to make the ascent ; that the young man had 
implored every one for God's sake to shoot him down ; but 
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that no one had been so com passionate ; ao that the task 
devolved on him ; for he trusted that God would not re- 
gard it as a sin. For how could he wait until his own 
child should fall down alive and periah so miserably ? He 
then began again to lament, and said that he had not 
merited such a calamity on his boii, whom he had reared 
up with all care, kept him atrictly to church and to Bcfaool j 
that he was, moreover, so pious, and would not have vexed 
a child or trodden on a worm. He would rather have 
died with his beloved wife than lived to experience such 
an affliction, and be thus forsaken and have no child to 
close his eyes. This lament went to the old man's heart ; 
but while the forester waa yet speaking the little man 
suddenly vanished. The father now looked np to the peak 
of the Hiibichenstein, placed himself at its foot and levelled 
his piece at his son, who called to him, beseeching him 
only to fire, and saying he feared not to leave the world 
at that moment. The foi-ester was about to fire, when 
in one instant thousands of little men came springing 
forth from all the hedges and bushes. They hurried to- 
wards him, pelted him with fir-cones, made all sorts of 
faces at him, and beat him about the legs with thoma and 
briars. The more he sti'ove to defend himself the worse 
it was, and they were so nimble that he could not catch a 
single one. In the midst of them stood the little man 
with the snow-white beard, egging the others on. At 
length the forester, seeing that he could do nothing, re- 
turned to his dwelling. 

No sooner waa he gone than all waa uproar on the Hii- 
bichenatein, little men without number coming from all 
directions up the i-ock, all on iron ladders, that reached 
from the foot to the summit, and every one holding a 
brazen mining lamp in his hand; of these some were 
young, others old and with shaggy heads like a bear. The 
first that ascended was an old man with a snow-white 
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beard which reached to his breast, and holding a silver 
mining lamp that ehone like the bright sun ; on his head 
was a golden crown. He commanded the others and was 
their king. — This was the Giibich, 

When on the summit, he said to the forester's son : 
" ^Vho has ordered thee to ascend my atone ? In strict- 
ness I ought to have thee thrown to the bottom, and 
never shall another bo escape ; but I have compassion on 
thy father, because he is a moat worthy man." 

The Giibich thereupon released him, and desired him 
to descend on one of the ladders ; but his knees seemed 
almost broken. The Giibich then called one of his little 
men to him, who placing the youth on his shoulders, car- 
ried him down with the utmost ease. When they were 
descended, and the dwarf had set down his burthen, the 
Giibich, taking the young man's hand, conducted him into 
his palace under the Hubiehenstein. They entered an 
apartment, the walls of which glittered with galena ' ; the 
roof consisted of a single piece of heavy spar, as white as 
anow, from which there hung a. great crown light, com- 
posed wholly of crystal and precious stones of great mag- 
nitude i the floor was strewed with green fir-branchea, and 
the pannela were resplendent with gold and gems. In the 
middle of the apartment stood a table of brown haematite ', 
before which was a silver chair, sitting down on which the 
dwarf king desired the forestei-'a son also to seat himself. 
With a silver hammer he then struck on the table, which 
gave forth so sweet a sound that the like was never heard 
on earth. In an instant a thousand little females entered, 
bearing in strawberries and raspberries, of which the Gii- 
bich invited the forester's son to partake. They then 
conversed together, while the httle men and women per- 

I Sulphuret of lead. 

' KLrouB brown iron ore, ' liraiiner Glaskopf,' 
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formed some muHic. When the repast was over, the Gubich , 
again stnick the table with the silver baitinier, and before 
the sweet tones had died away, the little women brought 
in vessels of solid silver ; aud the Giibich invited the young 
man to drink. He did so, but anything so excellent he 
had never before di'unk. 

When the forester'a son was thus refreshed, the Giibich 
conducted him into another apartment, in which stood a 
large brewing copper fidl of guilders, as bright as if just 
issued from the mint. 

The Giibich informed him that that was his treasure, 
which his subjects had to provide for him ; that from it 
he had assisted many a poor person, and was not the 
enemy of man j but that people must leave him in peace. 
" If now thou wilt render me a service," added he, " thou 
shalt not repent it. Know that so long as the Great 
Hiibichenatein continues to be tlie Great, I have authority 
on it, and may go about on the earth ; but when the Great 
Hiibichenstein becomes the Little, it will coat me my 
crown, and then I may rule only under the earth. Now 
the people are always shooting at hawks and buzzards up 
on the Hiibichenstein, and that I cannot suffer; for if 
they strike the stone, a part crumbles off. If therefore 
thou wilt take care that no one injures the stone, thou 
shalt become a rich man, and mayest take from the brew- 
ing copper as much as thou wilt." The forester's son 
promised accordingly, and gave him his hand ; then taking 
from the copper as much as he would, filled his pockets 
and his cap. The Giibich then conducted him into an- 
other apartment, in which there was a bed of moss pre- 
pared with the greatest care. The Giibich told him that 
he would wake him early in the morning, and wished him 
good night. He had not slept long when he awoke, and, 
on opening bis eyes, saw that the morning was already 
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grey. On looking about him, he found Le was lying 
at the foot of the Hiibichenstein, with his cap ftill of 
guilders by his aide, and his pockets also full of guilders. 

His adventure he related to the authorities, and be- 
stowed a portion of his riches on the poor, and built a 
church in Grand, where there had not previously been one. 
And the authorities made a law that no one should ascend 
the Hiibichenstein, and no one there shoot at hawks or 
buzzards or ravens. And as long as the Great Hiibichen- 
stein continued unimpaired the Giibich resided there, and 
did much good and punished evil, and was seen by many. 

But in the Thirty years' war, the imperialists, through 
wantonness, battered down the peak of the Great Hiibi- 
chenstein with their artillery, from which time no one has 
ever seen the Giibich. 



THE SILVER FIR-CONE. 

Very very long ago there dwelt in Grund a miner, who 
in the cupboard of his room had a fir-cone of pure silver, 
as natural as if it had grown on a tree. 'Now any one may 
well ask how a miner could get such a treasure ? His 
story, as he has told it to many, was as follows : — 

His great-grandfather, who was also a miner, was once 
sick for many weeks together, aiid it was a time of dearth, 
and the miners in those days had no allowance during 
sickness as at present j that custom having been intro- 
duced at a later period. He had seven children living, 
so that it may easily be imagined there was no super- 
abundance of bread for them, or, indeed, of anything else. 
The miner and his wife were now quite disheartened. The 
wife, as she was one day standing before the door, thinking 
on what was to be done, resolved on going to the forest and 
gathering a basketful of iir-cones, in the hope of selling 
them, as they would at all events fetch something. She 
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set out accordingly, and when on her way to the foi'etit, 
thinking of her aad fate, tears came into her eyes, and she 
sat down and wept, holding her hands before her face. 
Having thug sitten a while, on looking up she saw stand- 
ing before her a little old man with a snow-white beard 
and clad in a singular garb, who had apparently been long 
gazing on her. He inquired the cause of her sorrow ; she 
answered that he could not help her. But the little man, 
in a friendly tone, said, people were wont not to give 
credit to others for what they can do, and that she might 
confidently tell him the cause of her grief. Being thus 
encouraged, she related to him how her husband had been 
long aiek, tliat they had seven children, and not a morsel 
of bread in the house, that they had pledged or sold 
everything, and that the owner would no longer suffer 
them to remain in the house ; that she was then come out 
for the purpose of gathering a load of fir-cones, to enable 
them to buy some bread. The Httle man then strove to 
console her, bidding her be of good cheer, and saying that 
all would yet go well, and tbat if she wished for good fir- 
cones, she bad only to go to the Hiibichenatein, and not 
be afi'aid. He then bade her good morning and went into 
the thicket. 

But the woman went to the Hiibichenstein, where, 
having placed her basket on the ground, she began look- 
ing for fir-cones. No sooner had she begun her search 
than fir-cones fell about her on every side, and in such 
abundance tbat she at first thought that boys had con- 
cealed themselves in the Hiihich en stein and were making 
sport with her, at the instigation of the little man. She 
therefore snatched up her basket and hurried away, not 
feeling desirous of having her eyes beaten out of her head. 
Though her fear was quite groundless j for all the cones 
had fallen into the basket ; hut persons in such affiiction 
are heedless of what passes around them ; so she left the 
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Hiibichen stein and went to another spot, where she filled 
her basket, though she had no need to gather many more, 
On her way horaSj the basket, at every instant, grew heavier 
and heavier, bo that she was obliged to rest many times 
before she reached her dweihng. Though this seemed to 
her very extraordinary, she entertained no suspicions, and, 
on reaching her home, went to empty her basket in the 
shed, with the intention of returning to the forest for more 
conea. But, to her unutterable astonishment, cones of pure 
silver fell from her basket. She resolved at once not to 
keep them, thinking they came there by no righteous 
means; "and who knows," thought she, "whether the 
little fellow is not Satan himself?" She then related to 
her husband all that had taken place, describing the httle 
man, and asked him whether it could all be by fair means, 
and whether she might keep the conea ? Her husband 
answered that she might keep them all, and that the Uttle 
man was no doubt the Giibich, who had helped many a 
poor person. 

On the following morning he would allow her no rest ; 
she must go again to the forest ; perhaps she might again 
meet with the Giibich, and have an opportunity of thanking 
him. And so it happened, for no sooner had she reached the 
spot than she saw the little man with the snow-white beard, 
who asked her whether on the preceding day she had not 
found beautiful fir-conea ? WTien she began to thank him, 
and to tell him bow she was now free fi-om alt her difficul- 
ties, the Giibich laughed and gave her a bunch of plants, 
of which she should make her husband a drink, by the 
virtue of which he would soon be well again. He then 
went again into the thicket. But the woman returned 
home, prepared the drink, and from that hour her husband 
became well, and they bved long and happy together. The 
silver they took to the mint and became immensely rich. 
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and did much good to many poor people. One of tbi 
cones they preaeired as a remembrance, and that is the 
one which the miner bad standing in his cupboard. 

THE BELL.POND. 

In the village of Moringcn, near Gbttingen, there is a 
garden, in which is a pond called the Opferteich. In 
ancient times public mculings were held in its vicinitj-, 
under a large oak, from the aacrificea at which the pond 
ia said to have derived ita name of the Opferteich, or sa- 
crificial pond. It Is very deep, has no viaible afflux, but 
plentiful subterranean springa. 

It is related that every year at Chriatmaa, from the hour 
of twelve till one, a bell is beard tolling from its depth. 

The knights of the Temple, who formerly had a house 
there, once had a new bell cast and hung in the church 
tower still in existence ; but they forgot, before using it, 
to have it consecrated to divine service, and baptized ac- 
cording to ancient custom. It was their intention to use 
the bell, for the first time, for mass on Christmas eve; 
but hardly had it struck the first stroke, when it was torn 
away by a miraculous power, and projeetedj through the 
sound-hole of the tower, into the Opterteich. There it 
lies to this dayj but every Christmas eve it rises to the 
surface, tolls, and sinks again. No fish can live in that 
water. 

THE BELL AT COESHAUSGN. 

In the church of Coenhansen, in the county of Daasel, 
there is a bell, on which is the following inscription : " I 
call the living, bewail the dead, and drive away thunder." 
The people of the place have, from time immemorial, placed 
great confidence in this bell, and believe that in a storm, 
as soon as the bell sounds, the thunder must cease. 



^ 
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THS CHILDREN OF HAMELN. 



H Id the year 1284 the town of Hameln was intolerably 

H iofcBted with rats. One day there came a man to the 
H town, most singularly clad, and no one knew from whence, 
H who gave himself out for a rat-catcher, and offered, for a 
H certain sum of money, to rid them of those noxiouB animals. 
H The townsmen agreed to his proprjsal, and promised him 
m the remuneration required. Thereupon the man drew 
forth a pipe, and piped, and in an instant the rats came 
hurrying forth from every house, cellar and corner, and 
in such numbers that the streets were over and over 
covered with them. The man then proceeded to the gate 
leading to Lachem and Aerzcn, and, on reaching the 
Weser, tucked up his dresa and walked into the river; 
and the rats, following his example, plunged into the 
water and were drowned. But uo sooner were the towns- 
men relieved from their torment, than they repented of 
their promise, and on the plea that the man was a eorcerer, 
refused to pay him the stipulated remuneration. At this 
he was furious, and vowed vengeance. 

I On the 26th June, the day of St. John and St. Pan], 

when almost every Christian soul was in church, the 
sorcerer again entered the town, but this time in a dif- 
ferent guise. He was clad as a huntsman, with a fire- 
red hat, and had a most terriiic countenance. He struck 
up a tune, at which all the children were so fascinated, 
that they must needs follow him at eveiy step. Slowly 
he marched up tlie narrow street leading to the east gate, 
with the children in great number after liini ; then, passing 
through the gate, proceeded to a mountain called the 
Koppelberg, in which they all disappeared. 

This was witnessed by a nursery -maid, who related that 
the mountain opened, and as soon as the man with the 
children (to the number of a hundred and thirty) had 
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entered, closed again. Two little boys, it is said, re- 
mained behind, one of wbom was blind, and could, there- 
fore, only recount what he had heard, and the other dumb, 
who could only point out the spot where the calamity 
had taken place. Fathers and mothers now rushed out 
at the east gate, but when they came to the mountain, 
nothing was there observable but a small hollow, w^here 
the sorcerer had entered. 

The street through which the sorcerer led the children 
is called the Bungenstrasse, because no music, no drum 
(Bunge) may be played in it. If a bridal procession 
passes through it, the music must cease until it is out of 
it. It is not many years since, that on the Koppelberg — 
now overgrown with thorna — two atone crosaes were to be 
seen, which, it is said, were in remembrance of this event; 
the history of it is also sculptured on the wall of a house 
in the Bungengasse, as well as in many other places in the 
town, both in wood and stone. For a long time the tow^^ 
dated its public documents &om this calamity. ^^ 

Man; ore the relatioiu of this ef eat. See Grimia, D. S. L p. 330. ^H 

THE WHITE GHOSTS IN THE LUNINGSBERG. 

Many years ago the White Ghosts in the Liiningsberg, 
near Aerzen, where the beautiful, level grass-plot lies amid 
verdant copses, were in the habit of playing by night at 
skittles, with golden skittles and golden bowls. It muat 
have been a wondrous sight, when in the nocturnal dark- 
ness the glittering bowla were rolling swift as an arrow 
along the smooth, green turf, and the skittles fell with a 
clear, musical sound. It must have been a beauteous 
spectacle, when the moon, bright and full, stood over the 
forest, in the blue heaven, and illumined the oaks, beeches 
and firs, which encircled the mysterious skittle-ground. 
When the sounding skittles fell, the little party-coloured 
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birds in the trees have oftentimea been waked, and looked 
with inquisitive eyes from the branches ; hares, roes, foses 
and badgers have approached to look on, and all con- 
ducted themaetvea becomingly. The ghoate in the Lu- 
ningsberg had for a long time carried on their play, in 
which no one was willing to disturb them. The people 
in Aerzen had much to tell about the golden bowls and 
skittles ; but no living soul had ever ventured into the 
forest by night; the terror was too great. 

But there was a journeyman weaver, who had travelled 
and wandered much in foreign lands. On his return home, 
the miller's fair daughter, Anna, gave greater delight to 
his heart than all that he had seen in the world besides. 
Both were, however, wretchedly poor, and, therefore, un- 
able to marry ; but Henry, for such was hia name, who 
waa a daring young fellow, soon hit upon a project. " I 
will go to the Liiningsberg," aaid he, " when the ghosta 
are bowling at their golden akittlca, and get hold of one 
of them." So one fine, mild night, he stole timidly and 
softly through the ahrubs and fields, but on reaching the 
forest hia heart beat violently. He approached the grass- 
plot, and now witnessed all that had been related to him. 
He saw how the little white spectres hurled with an arrow's 
speed their bright bowls along the verdant tnri', which 
instantly came rolling back to them spontaneously; how 
the golden skittles fell with a tuneful clang. The fox 
also, and the badger, and the roe, and the hare, he aaw 
sitting peaceably together, and the little bii-da merrily 
hopping to the sound among the branches. He crouched 
down as low as possible among the underwood on the 
heath, fearful of being discovered by the ghosts ; but at 
the same time creeping nearer and nearer to the glittering 
skittles, till at length he could almost reach one with his 
hand. At this moment a vigorous bowl sent one of the 
skittles into the underwood iu which Henry was concealed ; 
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he seized it, crying " Anna ! Anna ! " and, with the pre- 
cious booty, hurried breathless to the outlet of the forest- 
But the ghosts had heard his esclamation, their skittle is 
stolen, they lament its loss for a moment, and then, urged 
on by rage, pursue the audacious mortal, to inflict on him 
some terrible chastisement. Henry had, however, reached 
the meadow which lies beneath the Liiningsberg, and 
hastened towards the old, brittle trunk, which is laid across 
the Humme by way of bridge. The ghosts were close 
behind him, he could hear them breathe, an icy chill ran 
through his whole frame ; he missed the naiTow path, 
yet not dismayed, sprung into the Humme — to his salva- 
tion ! " Lucky art thou," cried the ghosts, " in water we 
have no power ; wc could have seized thee on the tree- 
trunk, and would have wrung thy ueck." 

Breathless he reached the opposite bank, from which he 
eaw the ghosts, like forms of mist, flitting to and fro j but 
they could find no crossing. 

Henry and Anna soon had a merry wedding. Henry 
bought an old house, demolished it and built a new one 
on its site. The ghosts on the Liiningsberg from that 
time disappeared. At the present day the spot on the 
mountain is shown, where they played with golden skittles ; 
and when the boys and girls of the place pass by the 
house on the Miihlbach, before which stands the large 
lime-tree, they whisper to each other ; " That is the house 
that was built from the golden skittle of the ghosts in the 
Liiningsberg." 

THE ROSE OF HILDESHEIM. 

As the emper()r Lewis the Pious' was one day hunting, 

he lost a cross that was filled with relics. On discovering 

his loss, he sent his attendants in all dii-ections to search 

' Or ' le Debonnaire,' as be is called by the French chroniclers. 
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rfor the holy treasure, and at the same time made avow to 
build B church ou the spot where it should be found. The 
men followed the trace of the huut, and found, far in the 
forest, and in the midst of the snow, the cross hanging on 
a blooming wild rose-bush. They reported the miracle 
to the emperor, who immediately commanded a chapel to 
be erected there, with the altar on the spot where the cross 
was found on the bush. The rose flourished admirably 
on the sacred spot, and now, with its leafy shoots and 
branches, hke a vine, covers the arches of the cathedral 
up to its very roof. 

THE SMITH IN THE HUGGEL. 

Not far from Osnabriick is the Hiiggel, which ia said 
to have formerly abounded in gold and silver. The in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood tell of many wonders con- 
nected with the spacious cave contained in the mountain. 

Where, ou the rugged declivity of the hill, the road 
leads through the defile to the village of Hagen, there 
lived, in days of yore, a smith, who was not lilie other 
men, but nevertheless aupphed his employers with the 
best workmanship. He was a faithful husband, a provi- 
dent father to his children and servants, beneflcent to 
strangers, and never suffered a poor wanderer to pass 
his door without rehef. But one Sunday, as his wife was 
just coming from church, she was struck dead by light- 
ning. At this the smith fell into despair, murmured 
against God, would not hear of comfort, nor even see his 
childi'cn again. At the expiration of a year he was at- 
tacked by a fatal malady, and when in his last moments, 
there came a stranger to him of venerable aspect, with a 
long, white beard, who conveyed him into the hollow cleft 
of the Hiiggel, where, in atonement for his crime, and for 
the purifying of his soul, he shonld wander, and he the 
Metal-king, until the mountain yielded no more produce : 
g2 
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he should, moreover, reat by day, and by night continue 
to do good to his earthly brethren. 

In the cool mine his kindly, beneficent disposition re- 
sumed its activity. Gold and silver, he well knew, did 
not contribute to make men happy, and he therefore toiled 
to extract from the poorest veins the more useful iron, and 
is said, in his carher time, to have made many implements 
both domestic and agricultural. At a later period he 
limited his labour to the shoeing of horses. Before the 
cave a post was fixed, to which the country people tied 
their horses to be shod; not omitting, however, at the 
same time, to leave the regular price on a large stone that 
lay close by. But the smith was never seen, and remained 
undisturbed in his cave'. 

A rash young fellow, instigated by avarice, once ven- 
tured to enter into the cavern. He lighted his mining- 
lamp, took ft bundle of twigs under his anii, and pro- 
ceeded along under the cavern's lofty, blackened roof. 
He had now to choose between two ways, one right, the 
other left, and fortunately chose the right-hand one; but 
hia provision of twigs, which he had taken to mark his 
way, was now exhausted ; yet return aud procure a new 
one he would not. At the end of the passage he came to 
an iron door, which, however, gave him but little trouble ; 
for at a couple of vigorous strokes with his hammer it 
flew open ; but the current that rushed forth extinguished 
his lamp. "Come in," cried a shrill, clear voice, that 
pierced his very soul. Half stupified, he stept forwards. 
From the arching of the roof and the side walls there 
shone a wondrous light ; on the massive pillars and smooth 
walls there flitted curiously quivering figures backwards 
and forwards. The Metal-king, among a number of mia- 
shapcu spu-its of the mine, with attendants on each side, 

' The reader of ' Kenilworth ' will be here again reminded of Wayland 
Smith. Eee vol. ii. p. 110. 
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sat on a long block of pure silver, with a eonsiderable 
heap of Bhining gold before them. " Come in, friend," 
exclaimed the same shrill voice ; " sit down by side of me." 
There was a vacant seat there, but which did not seem to 
please the intruder. "Bnt why ao timid? Be bold, no 
harm shall befall thee ; as thou hast come, so will we send 
thee hack, and will, moreover, give thee a good lesson 
with thee on the way; if thou canst act according to 
which, thou mayest save something; if otherwise, all may 



be lost. Step up to this table." Pale e 



1 corpse i 



with tottering steps he advanced to the table. " Discon- 
tent at the loss of thy goods and chattels," continued the 
Metal-king, "has misled thee to become dissolute, to 
neglect thy work, and to seek after forbidden treasures. 
Change thy stubborn disposition, and thou wilt turn stones 
into gold; cease from arrogancBj and thou wilt have in 
thy coffers gold and silver in abundance, Thou desirest 
to have immense treasures at once, without any co-opera- 
tion of thine ; think only how perilous that is, and how 
often it is fruitless. Dig well thy field and garden, culti- 
vate thy meadows and hills, and thou wilt gain to thyself 
mines of gold and silver." 

When the Metal-king had thaa spoken, there was heard 
a screaming as of ravens, and a hissing and crying as of 
night-owls, and a storm-wind came rushing against the 
man, and drove him forcibly and irresistibly forth, through 
the dark, damp passages. When he again found himself 
in the open air, he vowed to follow the old Huggelman's 
counsel, but never again to visit him in his cave. 

Some say that the Hiiggelman's evil inclinations again 
returned, that he was no longer kindly disposed to the 
country people, but often threw up in the air red-hot 
ploughshares, thereby wantonly causing great terror among 
the peasantry ; whence they concluded that the silver-mine 
was nearly exhausted. 
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THE DEER-STEALER. 
In the Harz there was once an incorrigible deer-stealer. 
Whenever he knew that a head of game was anywhere to 
be had, it was no longer safe, lie had heard that in 
Little Ciauathal, at the hour of midnight, on Good Friday, 
a roe with her fawn appeared, which no cue dared to shoot ; 
but he only laughed at the superstitious tale; and one 
day, just before Easter, heing in a jovial company, and 
the conversation turning on the roe of Little CJausthalj 
he declared his disbelief of the whole story, and turned it 
into ridicule, saying : " Who will wuger that I don't shoot 
both the roc and her fawa, and have them for dinner on 
the first Easter-holiday ?" The company strove to dissuade 
him from the attempt, but in vain ; so on the Good Friday 
night he took hia way to Little Claustbal. On reaching 
the pond he observed a thick miat hanging over it, which 
reached to the sky, and completely concealed the pond. 
In the mist he heard sounds like the voices of many per- 
sons whispering together, and strange forms seemed, from 
time to time, to issue from it. Along the road also many 
forms glided like unsubstantial shadows, all of which 
vanished in the mist that hovered over the pond; but he 
augured no evil. He crossed over and stationed himself 
at the end of the valley, behind a bush. Exactly at the 
time there came the roe with her fawn, and he shot the 
fawn. On seeing it fall, he sprang forwards, bound its 
feet together, slung it across his shoulder, and returned. 
When he reached the spot where the pond now is again, 
there stood, where the pond had been, a church, brilliantly 
lighted ; a loud singing was beard from within, with the 
organ pealing forth at intervals. "This," thought he, 
" is most extraordinary ; I will, however, just step in." 
On entering, he found the church full of people, but all 
of whom appeared as if they had been lying in the grave 
for ages ,• their garb, too, was of a fashion he bad never 
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seen. He greeted the congregation, but no one thanked 
him, though some nodded, while others shook their heada, 
made signs to each other, and pointed with their fingers 
at him. The hghts at the altar and in the chandeliers 
burned with a blue flame, and from the chalice on the 
altar a blue light trembled forth. The priest then ap- 
peared before the altar, but his speech was not that of 
earthly men; it was as if wind and thunder filled the 
whole edifice ; from his mouth likewise there issued a blue 
flame. At once a crash was heard in the church, as if the 
very earth had split into shivers. The priest then pointed 
at him and cried ; " Accursed Sabbath-breaker !" and the 
sprites placing themselves before him, howled forth the 
same words. He rushed headlong out of the church, 
stupified with fear and horror; and as he hurried forth, 
the door was slammed after him, so that his heels were 
stricken off. He reached the road, and there continued 
lying till morning. When he came to himself, there was 
the pond as it had e\'er been, but the fawn was away. He 
was sick to death, and could hardly drag himself home. 
After lying nine days he was just able to relate his adven- 
ture, and then died, 

THE FREISCHUTZ. 
In former times there lived in Zellerfeld a gamekeeper, 
who was a Freischutz. During his apprenticeship he 
never had any luck in shooting, and on that account was 
very sad and disheartened. One day as he was walking 
quite inconsolable about his district, and almost resolved 
to throw up his calling, he met a man clad in green, who 
asked him why he appeared so disconsolate ? When the 
young man had told him, he replied: "If that's all, it 
may easily be remedied, it only requires a little courage. 
I will put you in the way, comrade. Go to the communion, 
and keep the real body in your mouth, and when you 
come out of church, take your piece, go into the wood. 
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nail the real body to a tree, and fire at it thrice 
name of the devil. When you have so done, you may 
away into the blue aky, and bring down whatever 
will '." The young man allowed himself to be seduced, 
and in this manner became a Freischiltz, la his charaeter 
of gamekeeper he would frequently show his dexterity by 
way of sport, and sometimes when in the long winter 
evenings he had company with him, he would ask them 
what they woiild eat ? a roasted haie, or fawn, or a 
partridge ? he would then take his gun, shoot out of the 
window and say : " Go into the garden," or, " go into the 
yard," or, " the street ; there it lies." And when they 
went where he had said, there they found it. Not unfre- 
quently, too, he would ask : " Where shall it He ? " and 
every time it would be found lying wbei-e they had said. 

A person once requested him to teach him the art ; but 
he would not untd the other had sworn never to teach 
any one hesides, or to reveal how he himself had become 
a Freiachiitz. He continued his course for many years. 
At last, when lying on his death-bed, he started suddenly 
up, rushed through the chamber like a maniac, crying : 
" No, devil ! not yet ! thou ahalt not have me yet ! " But 
to what purpose ? In the midst of his crying he fell down 
dead ; and on examination it appeared that his neck had 
been wrung, and around it there was a blue stripe like a 
blue string. It was now that the man above-mentioned 
related what had taken place between him and the game- 
keeper. 

THE OLDENBURG HORN'. 

In the year 990 after the birth of Christ, Count Otto » 

> See vol. ii. p. 194. 

' Dotieneck's Volksglauben, i. 83, from Hamelmum'g Otdenbuiger 
Chronik, 1599. folio, where an engraraig of the horn it given. Sec alao 
Crimm, D. S. 541. 

> In Kuhn aaci Schwarti (p, Z80) the story ia told of Count AMhaaj 
GSntlier. 
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ruled over the county of Oldenburg. Having, as a good 
sportaman, a great love for the chase, he set out, on the 
20th July of the ahove-mentioned year, with many of his 
nobles and servants, ou a hunting party, and would, in 
the first instance, seek for game in the forest of Bemcfeuer. 
The count himself being in chase of a roe, and following 
it alone from the wood of Bernefeuer to the Osenherg, lost 
hoth aight and hearing of his attendants. On his white 
horse he atopt on the middle of the hill, and looked around 
him for his greyhounda, but could neither see nor hear a 
aingle one. He now said to himself {for the weather was 
excessively hot), " Oh God ! if some one had but a draught 
of cool water to give me I " Scarcely had the count ut- 
tered the words when the Osenherg opened, and out of 
the cleft there came a beautiful damsel, well adorned, 
attired in goodly clothing, with fine treaaes parted on her 
shouldera, a wreath of flowers on her head, and holding 
in her hand a costly silver-gilt vessel in the form of a 
hunting horn, of beautiful and cunning workraanahip, 
granulated and exquisitely finished, and soldered together, 
and ornamented with many armorial bearings, that are 
now but httle known, and with strange, unintelligible 
writing in the manner of the old antiques, and waa alto- 
gether beautifully and curiously wrought. This, which 
was filled with some liquor, ahe presented to the count, 
praying him to drint from it to refresh faimaelf. 

The count having received the silver-gilded horn from 
the damsel, raised the cover and looked into it, but, on 
shaking it, was not pleased with the beverage, or whatever 
it might be, contained in it, and therefore declined the 
damael'a proffered drink. Whereupon she said : " My 
dear lord, di'ink only on my faith ; for it will do you no 
harm, but will tend to jour benefit ; " assuring him, more- 
over, that if he would drink of it, it would go well with 
him and his, and thenceforth with the whole house of 
q5 
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Oldenburg, and the whole country would thrive and 
prosper. But, if the couut would not believe her and 
would not drink out of it, that there would in future be 
no unity in the succeeding Oldenburg family. But as the 
count placed no faith in her words, and, not without good 
reason, had a great objection to drink, he swung the 
horn, which he was holding in his hand, behind biin and 
poured out its contcnta, wliercof a portion was splashed 
over the white horse, the hair of which, where it was 
sprinkled and wetted, fell off. On seeing this the maiden 
desired to have back her horn, but the count, still holding 
it in his band, hastened down the hill, and on looking 
round, obser\-ed that the damsel had again entered the 
cleft ; then feeling a tensor from what had befallen him, 
he clapt spurs to his horse and galloped at full speed to 
bis followers, to whom he related his adventure, ahowing 
them the horn, which he took with him to Oldenburg. 
And this bom, because it was obtained in ao wonderful a 
manner, was regarded as a precious jewel both by him and 
all succeeding princes of the house of Oldenburg, and ia 
even at this day preserved at Oldenburg, where I myself 
have often seen it. By many it ia praised on account both 
of its workmanship and antiquity. So far the Oldenburg 
Chronicler. 

In " Notes nad Querirs," No. 61. there is (he following comamiiication 
from Sir Walter C. Trevelyan tespeKting this celebrated honi ; — 

" The Oldenbarg Horn is preserved among the antiquities in the gallery 
of the liing of Denmark at Copenhagen. It is of siWer gill, and orna- 
mented in paste with enamel. It is considered by the Danish antiquarisa 
to be of the lime of Christian I., in the latter half of the fifteenth centnrj-. 
There are engraved on it coata of arma and inscriptions, which show that 
it was made for King Cliristian I., in honour of (he three Ungs, or wise 
men, on whose festival he need it at Cologne." 

An iaicription containing the namea of the three ' kings of Cologne ' 
leemi not to have bees unusual on horns of this description. (See voL ii. 
p. 15.) The so-called Oldenburg Hora is now, as No. 1, preserved, among 
other otgeets of interest at Copenhagen, in the little palace of Rosenborg, 
a structure of Christian IV., after the designs of Inigo Jones. 
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THE CUCKOO— THE PLEIADES. 
According to an old tradition, the cuckoo was once a 
baker's man, and therefore bears a dun-coloured plumage, 
appearing as if sprinkled with flour. In a time of dearth, 
he had stolen from the dough brought by the poor people 
to bake, and on drawing it thus diminished from the oven, 
waa wont to cry out : " Gukuk ! " (see, see !) . For this 
our Lord, as a punishment, trauaformed him into a bird 
that ever repeats that cry. Hence the rimes. 



Kukuk, lieckeDkaec 
sag mir recht 


ht'. 


Cuckoo, bakermau, 
teU me right 


Hierieljalii-ichlebenMli? 


how many yeiLTB I shall live?' 


In Ditmarschen the question how long shall I live ? is 


ked of the cuckoo 


n the following terms, 


Kutuk in Hawen, 




Cuckoo in heaven, 


Wolang'schaliklafl-en? 


How long shall I Kve 1 


Sett dy in de grone 


Grastyt 


Set thee in the green grasa-lide 


Un lell myn Jaerit> 


t. 


And tell my years' tide. 


In Lauenburg, 






Kuknk, 




Cuckoo, 


Spekbuk, 




Fat-paunch, 


Ik bir dy : 




I pray thee : 


Seg mj doch. 




TeU me now. 


Wo vael JoOT 




How many yean 


Law* ik nochT 




1 yet shall Uve?' 



Of the origin of the Pleiades the following is related. 
Jesus one day passing by a baker's shop, whence the fumes 
of new bread issued, sent one of his disciples in to beg a loaf. 
The baker himself refused ; but hia wife, who with her six 
daughters was standing at a little distance, gave him a 



107, 2G9. 
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loaf secretly ; for which good deed they were placed in 
heaven as seven stars ; but the baker was transformed to 
a cuckoo^ which proclaims the spring from St. Tiburtius 
(April 14th) till St. John (June 24th)^ that is^ as long as 
the seven stars are visible ^ Traditions of the cuckoo are 
numerous throughout Europe. 

1 Grimm, D. M. p. 691. 



HOETH GERMAN 
CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS'. 



SHROVETIDE. 

IjN the neighbourhood of Mellin, in the Altmark, they 
^og each other out of bed with roda. The party flogged 
mu.'t treat the flogger ; hence every one rises as early as 
pOBf ible *. 

At IlsebuTg in the Harz, on New Year's eve and Shrove- 
tide, the youths go about the streets disguised and making 
a noise. Cakes are also baked there, ou the eve of Ash 
Wednesday, of a triangular form. In some parts of 
Thuringia, in the neighbourhood of Wallhauaen, these 
cakes are square, and are called krtippels. Throughout 
the whole Mark pancakes are baked at Shrovetide. 

About Altenburg and some places in the Harz, there is 
no spinning on the eve of Ash Wednesday, lest Frau HoUe 
should come. Some also say, leat they should have crooked 
cattle. In some places they say that if they spin on 

' From Kahn and Schwartz, unless ottcrwiae expressed. 

^ This onstom presftila over all Denmark, where the children ase a 
particnlar kind of rod ornamented with gilt paper and ribauda, and called 
a Fastelavnsnis (Shrovetide rod). 
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Shrove Tuesday night, between twelve and one o'clock,! 
Frau Holle will come and sit on the hatehel. On the a 
distaff of those that will spin, they set a little doll. 

In some places in the neighbourhood of the Kyffhauser, 
they make — particularly the thrashers — a little figure, 
carrying a fiail, a rake, a bushel measure and a. half-pec' 
measure. This they place on a table, and collect gifts fi 
it. The custom is now on the decline, the gens d'a: 
having pronounced it idolatry. 

At Shrovetide sauerkraut and smoked sausage (Knac 
wui'st) are to be eaten. Stendal. 

At Baaum, near Osnabriick, there is throwing at cot 
at Shrovetide. 

CAXDLEMA8. 
When the sun shines on the altar on Candlemaa di 
there will be a second winter. 

Many think it not right to spin at Candlemas. Altmarki 



Almost everywhere in the north of Germany there i 
ball-play at Easter. At Landsberg on the Wartha, the 
' Oaterball * is celebrated. The liolyday begins with lead- 
ing an aas, dressed out for the occasion, about the town, 
with great rejoicings, having a rider on his back ; all then 
proceed to the meadow, where the play takes place. 
Dancing and other amusements conclude the holyday. 

At Camcm on the Elbe the young men alone and t 
girls alone go the two Sundays preceding Eaater, before tl 

1 Sd called Cri>m tlie goddeea Eastre, according to the Ceatimon; of Bpdi 
DeTemp. Rat. c. xlii.)| who sal's i " apad tat (Anglorum popalos) Aprilia 
Eilurmonath, qui nunc paachalia mcnaia interpretatur, quondam A dea 
illonim, unre Bostra locabatur, et cui in illo festa celcbratur, a 
habult ) 8 cujng noiainfl nunc paachale tenipuB cognomiuoDt, consucto a 
tiqua obiertationii vocabulo gaudia novie solennitstis vocantea." 
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houacB of those who were m arried during the foregoing year, 
the former demanding the ' Klieae,' a wooden ball, and the 
latter the ' Brautball,' or Bride-ball, which is of considerable 
size and made of leather, Ou the second day of Easter 
they appear again before the door to receive the balls, and 
repeat some doggrel verses. The ball-play is played with 
the ' Kliese,' at which each one endeavours to drive the 
ball from his hole. The bride-ball is struck backwards 
and forwards until it is beaten to pieces. 

At Warthe in the Ukermark the boys go about flogging 
the girls on the first day of Easter, in return for which 
they must give them fish and potatoes on the second feast- 
day; the boys providing tlie music for a dance. 

In many places coloured Easter-eggs are given away, 
particularly by their sponsors to the children. In some 
places they £U^ rolled down a declivity, when there is a 
race after them. 

Easter-fires are lighted in many places, particularly in 
the North Hari: (and sometimes in the South Harz), in 
the Altmark, Brunswick, Hanover and Westphalia. They 
are usually kindled on certain eminences and hills, which 
thence bear the name of ' Oaterberge.' The manner of 
proceeding varies according to circumstances ; where there 
are declivities, burning tar-barrela are rolled down. In 
the mining towns of the Harz the fire is usually kindled 
on Easter-eve, when a tree is commonly set up, surrounded 
with brushwood and burnt. In Grund they run about 
with torches. 

If Easter-water is to be fetched, it must be only from a 
running stream, and against the current, and between mid- 
night and sunrise. In Swinemiinde they take it with the 
stream, repeating certain lines. In the neighbourhood of 
Woldegk in Meklenburg the maid-servants fetch Easter- 
water on Easter-moming, or on the preceding evening 
spread out linen cloths in the garden, and in the mom- 
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ing wash thcmselvca with the dew, rain, or snow that 
lias fallen on them. This presen-ea theoi from illness for 
the whole year. In Sachsenburg on the Uiistrut they 
ride the horses into the water; then they will not be ill 
during all the year. The Easter-water has virtue only 
when, while drawing it, the wind is due cast. 

If it rains on Good Friday, the turf will be parched up 
three times during the year. 

On Good Friday, after sunset, wreaths of elder should 
be twined and hung up in the houses : they will then not 
be struck by lightning. Neukirchen near Chemnitz. 

On Good Friday one should not go into the garden, leat 
it cause caterpillars. Stendai. 

On Maundy Thursday green kale should be eaten. 

In the neighbourhood of Canimin the village boys hunt 
squirrels at Easter. They go into the forest, and when 
they have found one, they di'ive it with sticks and stones 
from tree to ti-ee, until it falls down dead. 

THE FIRST OF APRIL. 

Among children it is everywhere the custom to make 
April-fools. In Berlin the little ones are sent to the 
apothecary's to fetch crabs' blood or gnats' fat. This 
custom is prolonged to the end of the month. 



As soon as the first heralds of spring appear, the youth 
of Berlin issue from the gates to fetch may-flies and butter- 
cups, both of which they exchange for pins. The may- 
flies they let fly again, singing, 

Msikafercben fliege, May-cbaftrkin fly, 

Dein Vater iat im Kriage, Thy father 'a in the war, 

Deine Mutter ist in Pommerland, Thy mother 's in PomenuuE, 

Pommerland ist abgebrannt 1 Pomerania. is all burnt ! 

Maikaferchen fliege. Maj-chaferkin fly. 
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In the North Harz they say that the witches must 
dance away the snow on the Blockaberg on the Ist May. 
Also, that on ' Wolpem '-eve the great giant dances on the 
Blocksberg with the little dwarfs, that is, the devil with 
the witches. In many places it is a saying, that the 
witches return in the twelve days, then must the snow be 
away. 

When the girls on the 1st May have not yet turned up 
their land, they get 'Walburgs'; that is, they make for 
them a scarecrow with a spade in its hand, and set it in 
the garden. Ukemark and Mittelmark. 

If a man desires to know what sort of a wife he shall 
have, he must ride on Walpurg's night on a broomstick 
to the stable, and knock thrice, then go to the pigstye and 
hear what pig grunts, whether an old or a young one. 
His wife will be old or young accordingly. Hasskben, 

On Christmas night. New Year's night, and Walpurg's 
night, no persons should go to bed, lest the witches should 
come and bewitch them. Baaeti, 

On Walpurg's eve no cat may be teazed nor admitted 
into a house: it may be a witch*. 

If a woman puts her petticoat on the hind part before, 
she will be secure against witchcraft. 

If any one goes out unwashed on a Friday, the witches 
have power over him. 

If any one wishes to see the witches, he must take an 
egg with him that was laid on Maundy Thursday and 
place himself in a crossway. Or he must go into the 
church on a Good Friday, hut hasten out before the bless- 
ing. In Bergkirchcn a man did so once, and saw three 
witches, one with a water-pot, one with a spinning-wheel, 
and the third with a corn-sieve, who all carried on their 
work during the sermon*. 



' Harrys, ii. p. v 



s See vol. U. p. 275. No. 54. 
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At Christmas, New Year and Michaelmas, a sithe 
something afanrp should be laid in the fodder; the witches 
can then do no harm to the cattle. Mellin. 

Id the night of the Ist May and on Michaelmas da^ 
the witches ride to the Blocksberg, and on the two fol-i 
lowing Sundays they go to church, where any one may 
see them, if he has with him rye from three lields ; he will 
then see some with butter-tuba, some with milk-pails on 
their heads. But he must hasten out of the church hefore 
the blessing, else they will bewitch him in one way or 
other. Giissefeld in the Altmark. 

On the night before the 1st May the witches ride on 
the tails of magpies to the Blocksberg; for which reason 
no magpies are seen on the 1st May, as they are not yet 
returned. Gussefeld. 

If any one wishes to see the witches, he must place him- 
self in a croasway on May-night, cut a piece of turf, and 
lay it on his head; they can then do him no harm'. 
Scharzfeld. 

When lumps of feathers are found in the bed, it is said 
that the witches are sitting in it. They come on May- 
day before sunrise, and have often been seen in the Her- 
ring-market at Emden. When a witch issues forth, her 
body lies in bed as stiff as a dint-stone. Moorliataen 
near Auriek. 

In Saterland a certain fungus is called witches' butter*. 

WHITSUNTIDE. 
In Sannen they cut down willow -branches a fortnight 
before Easter, and then a wresthng-match takes place; 
the victor is proclaimed king, and receives from the little 
ones, that are unable to mount a horse without help, 
bridle money and mounting money. 



hn J 



' SpEtoI. ii. p. 18£ 



' See rol. ij. p. 106. 
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In Stapel the Whitsuntide-willow is to be cut on the 

third Easter-day, At Whitsuntide there Ib a foot-race; 
the conqueror is declared king; the last in the race must 
carry the tarred rags with which the whips are smeared. 
Afterwards there is a horse-race, at which the king in the 
foot-race is first in the row, as the place of honour. Who- 
ver falls from his horse must carry the tarred raga. 

In Blumenhagen, near Vierraden, the atable-boys smack 
their whips in cadence on Whitsun-eve. On the first 
festival-day the so-called " Kantenreitcn ■" takes place. A 
little loaf (Week) of white bread is set on a pole, aud the 

e who first reaches it is king. The last must carry the 
tarred raga. The smacking of whips on Whitsun-eve is 
usual in many other places. In some villages the race is 
for a hat, handkerchief, etc. 

In Saterland shooting at a bird is practised. He who 
shoots down the last is declared king, and receives a deco- 
rated hat, which he wears at the dance in the evening, and 
preserves till the next year. A similar shooting takes 
place in many other parts. In Hanover and Brunswick 
they shoot at a target ; the best shooter ia king, and nails 
the target to the gable of his roof. 

In the viUagea of Brunswick everything at Whitsuntide 
is decorated with may (birch) ; sometimes also a May- 
bride adorned with flowers is to be seen, and in some 
places they make a May-king, who ia completely concealed 
in sprigs of May. What they have collected they take to 
the Whit sun tide-field and there eat it. A May-king is 
usual in many other places. 

ST. JOHN'S, OR MIDSUMMER, DAY. 

In the South Harz and in Thuringia the so-called St. 

John's fires are common. In Edersleben, near Sanger- 

hauseu, the proceeding ia as follows : A high pole ia set 

up, on which a tar-barrel ia placed, having a chain drawn 
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through it that reaches to the grouud. When it is d 
fire they swiag the barrel round the pole amid great i 
joicing. In the neighbourhood of Baruth, down to rcce 
times, St. John's fires were lighted, as well as in t 
Catholic parts of Westphalia. 

In Gandershcim a tall fir ia set up, which is complete 
stript to its summit; on this tbcy hang handkerchie 
and the like, to be climbed for. 

In Sachseuburg, on St. John's day, the children i 
a 'Roscnstock.' At night they barricade the street with 
a rope, on which they hang wreaths of birch and flowers. 
They also set birch -branches before the house and raise a 
large tree, round which they dunce. Whoever will pass 
through the street must pay something, out of which the 
music and the birch are paid for. In the parts south of 
the Furstenwald, there is, about the same time, a shooting 
for a hat, or a ' Roscnbaum.' A pole is raised, on which 
are streamers, a wreath and a crown, also handkerchiefs 
and the like, to be climbed for. The best climber up the 
' Roscnbaum ' is rewarded with a bouquet in bis hat. 

In the neighbourhood of the Kyffhauser the girls throw 
at cocks. 

In the ' Jantjenacht ' {St. John's cvc) the witches hold 
their meeting, at which they eat the beiTiea of the moun- 
tain-ash. Moorkausen and Nordmoor in E. FriesUmd, 

Treasures bum especially on St. John's night, and those 
who know how can raise them. Ukermark. 

On St. John's day there should be fetched nothing green, 
it will cause cancer. Vegetables shoidd be gathered the 
evening before. Mellin in the Altmark. 

On St. John's day, between twelve and one o'clock, 
there grows in many places a hand out of the ground, 
which they call St. John's hand. Whoever possesses such 
a hand is lucky, as its stroke is good against all kinds of 
fluxions and other maladies. It is not to be confounded 
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with the so-called bear's-foot, a plant wliich also grows on 
St. John's day, and the roots of which have likewise the 
form of a hand. Brodewin in the Vkennark. 

The Divining rod (Wiinschelruthe) nmat be cut from a 
hazel backwai'ds on St. John's day, and must then be bound 
oil a child that has been baptized, and so receive the name 
of John. Gramsow in the Ukermark. 

On St. John's day, between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
the beech-nuts open. If it then rains in them, the mast 
will fail; if the weather is fine, the mast will be good. 
The nuta then close up again. Neighbourhood of Hessen- 
Oldendorf. 

If any one wishes to have a goblin (Kobold), he must 
go, on St, John's day, between twelve and one at noon, 
into the forest, to an ant-hill, on which he will find a bird 
sitting, to which he must speak certain words, when it will 
transform itself into a little fellow and jump into a bag 
held ready for the purpose, and in which he must carry 
him home, where he will perform all the work committed 
to him, with the utmost speed. Perleberg. 

On St. John's day children should be weaned; then 
they will have good luck. Slendal. 

On St. John's day, between eleven and twelve at noon, 
a burdock root should be dug up. Under it will be found 
a coal, which is good for many things. Slendai. 

HARVEST CUSTOMS. 

Formerly it was the custom at harvest to leave a bunch 
standing on the field, round which the reapers danced, 
throwing up their caps and crying ; " Waul, Waul, Waul," 
or "W&l, W61, Wfil." HagebuTg and environs of the 
Sleinhudersee^. 

Throughout the whole Ukermark, and in many of the 
parts adjacent, the custom prevails at the end of the rye- 

' See Grimm, D. M, pp. 142, 143. "WSl is no doubt a corruptioo of 
wad (Vlfoden). 
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harvest, and, in some places, at the carrying in uf every 
kind of grain, to make a puppet out of the laat sheaf, and 
either to cany it home rejoicing with the liist load, or let 
it be borne to the village by the girl who is tlie last ready 
with her binding. In accordance with the one or the 
other of these usages, the custom is called bringing the otim 
man (den oUen brengen), or it is said of the girl, she h 
the old man (dei het den oUen), Customs nearly akin t 
the above -mentioned prevail in eevei-al other places'. 

At Groehwitz, near Torgau, it is a saying at Bartholo 
mew tide: "Now Herke is abroad, now we must get i 
our winter corn, else it will bo spoiled." 

At iletebom, when the ditx was not housed at BarJ 
tholomew tide, it was formerly the saying : " Frau Harluj 
will come." 

About Halberstadt they say that in the dog-days t 
crows do not drink. 

When the rye is housed the storks depart, and i 
assemble oa the Blocksberg, where they bite one of theii 
number to death. Brill near Aurtclt. 

ST. MICHAEL'S D.^Y. 
On St. Michael's day no work is done in the field. iJaueWiV 
Nor is there any spinning. Altm 

ST. MARTIN'S DAY. 
In many places a roasted goose is the orthodox fare oid 
St. Martin's day. 

ST. ANDREW'S EVE'. 

On St. jVndrew's eve the girls can cause their futui 

sweethearts or husbands to appear to them in a dreanbfl 

' For old barrest cuWoms in England, lee Brockett's Gloaa. of N. CountlT 
Words, BDoe MelldoU, and HaliiweU'* ArcbrOc Dirt, voce Mare. 

9 Tbib tille ii (am Hut^b, ii, p. 25, The mBtter ia &om the Uppet 1 
llaiz, and oral. 
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For this purpose, before going to sleep, they repeat the 
followiug rimes : 

Andreas- Abend iat heuto, St. Andrew's eve is to-day, 

Sohlafen alle Leute, Sleep all peojile, 

Schlafen alle Meascheakind, Sleep all oliildren of men, 

Die Ewi«cheB Ilirarael und Erde Who are hetHEcn hesTen and 

nnd, earth, 

Bie Buf diesen einzigen Mann, Exi%{>t this only man, 
Der inir zur Ehe werden kaon. Who dibv be mine in marriage. 
If s girl desires to know in what neighbourhood the 
man dwells, who ia one day to be her husband, she must go, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, in perfect silence, 
into the garden, shake the hedge, and repeat these words: 
Erlwaun ieh aehtittel Dich, Old hedge, I shake thee, 

Ich riittel Dich. I jog thee. 

> mein fein Liebchen wohnt. Where my gentle lover dwells. 



daregt' liehs. 
KaitD er sich nicht Hellier melden. 
So Ibbi nur ein Hlindchen bellen. 



there let there he itirring. 

Ifhe cannot announce hinaelf. 

Then only let a little dog bark. 



Then will a dog be heard to bark in the neighbourhood 
where the future lover dwells. 

The future husband may be also made to appear on St. 
Andrew's eve by the following process. At nightfall let 
a girl shut herself up naked in her sleeping room, take 
two beakers, and into one pour clear water, into the other 
wine. These let her place on the table, which is to be 
covered with white, and repeat the following wordsj 
Dresmes 

My dear Saint Andrew 1 

Let now ojipear hefore roe 

My heart's most dearly beloved. 

Ifhe«hallberich. 

He will pour « cup of w 

If he is to be poor, 

Let him pour a cup of water. 



Mein lieher Sankt Andres 1 
Lass dooh vor mir erscheinen 
Den Herzallerliehsten meineni 
Soil er rair werden reich, 
Schenkt er mir eine Kaone Wein ; 
Soil er mir werden arm, 
8o schenke mir eincKanne Wasser. 





tPERSTITlONS. 



Bettsponil, ich trete Di(^b, 
Sankt Audrca, iih bitt Dich : 
Lass doch encbeioen 
Deo Hcrzallerliebsten meineD. 
Sol] ich mit ihm werdcn reich, 
Kommt er mit dero griiuen Zweig ; 



Soil ich rait ilim wenlen a 
Kommt er mit dcm Knaust Brod He will 
im Ann. bread 



Btdsltad, I tread thee. 
Saint Andren, I pray thee : 
Let now appear 

My bcHTt'a inost dearly belored. 
If I shall be rich with him. 
He will come with a green 

hough I 
If I aliflll be |Hior with bim. 

with a crust of 



ihisai 



"When that ia done, the form of the future husband will 
enter at the door and drink out of one of the cups. If he 
is poor, lie will drink of the water ; if rich, he will take 
the wine. 

An over-curious girl once aummoned her future hiiaband 
in the above manner. Precisely aa the clock struck twelve 
he appeared, drank of the wine, laid a three-edged dagger 
on the table and vanished. The girl put the dagger into 
her trunk. Some years after there came a man from a 
distant part to the town where the girl dwelt, bought pro- 
perty there, and married her. He was in fact the iden- 
tical person whose form had already appeared to her. 
Some time after their marriage, the husband chanced to 
open the trunk, and there found the dagger, at the sight 
of which he became furious, " Thou art then the girl," 
cried he, "who years ago forced me to come hither from 
afar in the night ; and it was no dream. Die therefore ! " 
and with these words he thrust the dagger into her 
heart, 

Hence if the future buHbaitd, when he appears, lays 
such a thing on the table, it must he destroyed ; for if he 
again sees what he then brought with bim, he will at 
least bear a grudge towards bis wife, for having by her 
spell caused him so much anxiety and pain. 
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If any one wishes to know whether he (or she) will die 
in the following year, let him (or her) on St. Andrew's 
eve, before going to bed, make on the table a little pointed 
heap of flour. If on the following morning the heap has 
fallen asunder, the party will die. 

On St. Andrew's eve it may also be learned which of 
the persons present love one another, or will one day be 
united. For this purpose a vessel with pure water is 
placed on a table, and on the water arc laid little cups of 
silver foil inscribed with the names of the persons whose 
future is to be ascertained. These little cups are called 
' nappelpfang ' (cup-pennies). If a young man's cup comes 
so near to that of a girl, that they both seem to cleave to- 
gether, they will make a match. By the nappelpfangs it 
may also be seen, whether a loving pair will one day be 
legally united ; in which experiment one of the cups re- 
presents the bride, one the bridegroom, and a third the 
priest. If the three come together so that the priest stands 
before the other two, the lovers may cherish the hope of 
being wedded. 

On St. Andrew's eve young girls may ascertain what 
coloured hair their future husbands have. For this object 
there formerly prevailed, and probably still prevails, the 
so-called hair-snatching. If a girl wishes to know the 
colour of her future husband's hair, she must take hold of 
the latch of the door and thrice call out : " Gentle love, if 
thou lovest me, show thyself." She must then quickly 
open the door a little way, and make a rapid grasp out in 
the dark, and she will find in her hand a lock of her future 
mate's hair. But she must be quite alone in the house, 
and make the trial at night between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, and unknown to any one. 

CHRISTMAS. 
The custom is wide-spread among the country people 
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throughout the whole north of Gemiaiiy of having a n 
on Christmas eve to enter the apartment, diBguised with a 
long beard, and enveloped either in fur or in pea-straw, 
who asks the children whether tliey can pray, and, if they 
stand the trial, rewards them with apples, nuts and ginger- 
bread (pepper- cakes) ; and, un the other hand, punishes 
those that have learned nothing. In the Middle Mai-k the 
name most generally given to this personage is De hele 
Christ (the Holy Christ), or Knecht Rnprecht, In other 
parts he is called Hans Rupitcht, which is sometimes cor- 
rupted into Runipknecht ; in Meklenburg he is known as 
Rli Cl^ (Rough Nicholas) ; in the Altmark and as for as 
East Priesland, as Bur and Bullercliis. He sometimes 
carries a long staff and a bag of ashes, and has little bells 
on his clothes. With the bag he heats those children who 
have not learned to pray, and is for that reason called also 
AschenclBs. Sometimes he rides about on a white horse, 
and not unfrequently has with him a sort of Jack Pudding, 
Bs an attendant. Aeeompanied by faiiies, as they call 
them, or men dressed as old women, with blackened faces, 
he appears in some places, and is occasionally attended by 
one enveloped in pea-straw, who is called the bear, and 
led by a long chain. In many places the ' Holy Christ,' 
— usually a young girl clad in white — who causes the 
youngsters to pray, and the rider on the white horse, ap- 
pear as distinct persons. In some towns in Westphalia 
the white horse makes its appearance at Christmas or 
New Year's day. In Osnabi-iick it is called the Spanish 
horse. 

On the isle of Usedom Ruprecht goes about at Christ- 
mas, making the children pray; but under this denomi- 
nation three pei'sons are comprised, one of whom bears a 
rod and a bag of ashes, another bears the ' Klapperboek,' 
which is a pole on which a goatskin is hung, sm-mounted 
by a goat's head of wood, to the under-jaw of which a line 
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is fastened, which passing through the upper one nins 
through the throat, so that when pulled by the bearer, the 
two jaws make a rattling together. With this Klapper- 
boek those children that do not know how to pray are 
beaten. Last of all the third person appears riding on a 
white horse. In all these places Christmas presents, wrapt 
in almost countless coverings, are thrown at the door of 
the party to be gifted, the giver crying out ; ' Julklapp.' 

In the neighbourhood of Boitzenburg iti the Ukermark, 
Winter and Summer formerly went about at Christmas, 
contending with each other for precedence. It was uat\ally 
two old women by whom the contest was represented. 
Summer carried a sithc and a rake. Winter a flail, with 
which each indicated the iaboura to be performed in those 
two seasons. A peasant of Hardenbeck still retained in 
his memory the following fragment of their respective 
speechea : 

IVinter. 
Ich bin der Winter stoLe, I am the winter proud, 

Ich baue Briicken ohne Hob. 1 build bndges without wood. 

Sujmaer. 
Ich biu der Summer feiu, I am the summer fine. 

Ich mahe mein Kom, I mow my com, 

Und barke es wohl auf, And rake it well tngetUer, 

tind fahr eg in die Scheun. And eany it into the barn. 

Winter, 

Ich dresche das Kora und fahr I thrash the com and carry it to 

es jnir Stadt, the city, 

Dm» jeder seine Nahruog davon That every one may have bis sua- 

hat. tenance therefrom. 

Whoever is desirous of knowing how the weather w 
be in the coming year, must on Christmas eve take an 
onion, cut it through, and out of it make twelve cups, put 
salt into every one, and then place them in a row. The 
months corresponding to those cupa in which the salt on 
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the following nioniiiig is fouud wet, will be wet, and the 
contrary. Querfurl. 

If a girl desires to know of what condition her future 
iovt-r will be, she must on Christmas night listen at the 
large kettle walled into the stove (Ofenblase), If the water 
in it makes a roaring noise, he will be a smith; and so, 
according to the various tones of the water, the several 
trades may be determined. Ederskben near Sungerltausen. 

If straw be drawn at Christmas from the roof of an in- 
herited dwelling, and taken to the barn and thrushed, and 
grains of com be found in it, it betokens good luck for 
the coming year. lb. 

At Elliehausen, near Giittingen, they lay the fodder for 
the cattle at Christmas out in the open air : then will the 
cattle thrive well. 

In the whole country between Adelcpsen and Minden it 
is believed that the hop becomes green on Christmas 
night, and comes forth even from under the deepest snow, 
hut that afterwards nothing more of it is to be seen. The 
same belief prevails in other places. 

In the territoiy of Munster ' the custom of ivindowinff 
still exists. At Christmas the young men enter through 
the window to their sweethearts, and continue with them 
all night. The parents do not disturb them, knowing it 
will be a match. If the girl is averse to the aoitor, she 
di'ives him out of the window with a broom. Fi-om Del- 
menhurst. 

Id Berlin the boys go about on the ' Weinaehtsmarkt ' 
selling what they call Waldteufel. These are cylinders 
of pasteboard open beneath, but above fastened with horse- 
hair to a wooden handle, which when swung round, send 
forth a humming sound. Wooden rattles and paper flags 
are sold at the same time. 



' Also in IIolilFin and Dmiish rritsifliid, though n 
licuUc season of the jear. 
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At Christmas green kale should be fetched from the 
garden of the neighbour three doors offj and some of it 
given to every beast in the stalls, It protects them against 
witchcraft. Camem. 

If at the Christmas festival a woman boils green kale, 
takes the ladle with which it was stirred, and goes with 
it, concealed under her apron, to the church-door, just as 
the priest is saying the Pater noster, she will discover who 
arc the witches of the place, and that by their extraordi- 
nary, but otherwise invisible, head-gear, But she must 
stay for a uioment only, else she mns the risk of being 
threatened and persecuted by the evil one. Camern. 

All domestic utensils must at this time be kept in safe 
custody : not one of them should be lent out, though they 
are occasionally asked for by those who would injure the 
owner '. Camem. 

If any one, with moderate fodder, will have sound and 
fat horses, let hira take a bundle of hay, go with it on 
Christmas night at midnight thrice round the church, and 
give it to the horses. Camem. 



THE NEW YEAR. 

In many places, particularly in the Harz, and westward 
as far as the Weser, it is the custom on New Year's eve to 
fire guns, which they call shooting the new year^. 

In some parts of East Friesland they bake at the new 
year Niijorskaukjcs, a sort of thin cakes pressed into a 
mould of iron, in which the figures of a horse and other 
animals are represented. 

In the Saterland it is the custom for the young men to 
bring into the house of the girls they wish to court, and 
also for neighbours to each other's houses, a ' WepelrSt ' 
(called also a ' TiiuskSr ') with these words : 



' By witchcraft ? 



liversal also in Denmark. 
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nier brang wi jO fine wSjielrfit ; Here liring we you a w£pelr6t ; 
woi jii mi n'ct t£ke, if you will give me something, 

so moije jd nit long bedcmkjc. you muat not long conHiiler. 

Saying these words they usually fire off a pistol, and 
throw the W^peli'fit into tlie bouse, and then run off with 
all speed. The people of the house then run after the 
thi'ower and endeavour to catch him. K they overtake 
him, he is brought back, and iimat either ride on the 
itettle-hook or drink water mixed with soot (rotwasser). 
Afterwards they entertain him. The Wepelrot is made of 
a willow staff, on the top of which a garland in the form 
of a wheel ia fastened, the spokes of which protrude 
through the circumference, and on their points have apples 
stuck. In the middle of the wheel there is a broad orna- 
ment of gold foil, from which issue over the whole garland 
thick, white, ray-like bunches of willow shavings. 

In the neighbourhood of Gorhtz and in the Ukcrmark, 
on New Year's eve, they lay straw-bands at meal-time under 
the table, on which they place their feet. When the meal 
is over, one of the party creeps on all-fours under the table, 
and another sits upon him and draws forth the straw-bands. 
These he takes into the garden and binds them round the 
trees : they will then bear well. 

On New Year's eve quite fresh flax muat be put on the 
distaff, and on New Year's morning a brand-new shirt of 
newly-spun linen should be put on. On New Year's eve 
also there must be no winding, else the reel would turn 
incessantly the whole year through. Kirckboitsen near 
Hudemuhlen. 

On New Year's day one must eat millet or herring ; 
then one w 11 have money throughout the year. Others 
eat of nin (or seven) different dishes, but among which 
there ni ist be MohnatriczeP,' Stendal. 

k fn mad of >oiuii]eil poppy-Bceda raised witli wliite lircad and 
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Whoever sees hia shadow without a head on the t 
St. Silvester, will die in the next year. 



TWELFTltTlDE. 

In miiny places it is said thei-e may be do spinning at 
this season, but that feathers must be plucked. At Pech- 
iile, near Luckenwalde, they say the tubes of the plucked 
feathers should be preserved, as they are good against 
moths, bugs and other vermin. 

In the country between Hataeln and Minden, and in 
other places, it ia said that no dung should be carried out 
during the twelve days of Christmas (or Twelfths) ; else 
the cattle will be sick in the following year, or wolves will 
be drawn to the stall. 

In some parts of Oldenburg it was formerly said that 
no wheel should turn during the twelve days; conse- 
quently there was neither spinning nor any carting out ol' 
dung. In some few housea all this is observed even at 
the present day. In such housea no sewing goes forward ; 
but if it is indispensable, they go to a neighbour's. 

In some places on the left bank of the Weser they say, 
that whoever spins or winds on Twelfth-day eve, or during 
the Twelfths, will get, instead of yarn, black-puddings or 
sausages. In other places they say, that those who spin 
during the Twelfths spin toads into the house. 

Brooms bound duiing the Twelfths ])rotect against 
witchcraft. When the cattle are first driven out in spring, 
anch a hroom should be laid on the threshold over which 
they have to pass; then nothing evil can harm them 
throughout the year. If a weasel has caused the udder 
of a cow to swell, it must be stroked thrice crosswise with 
such a broom, which must then in silence be laid under 
the crib ; and so the cow will get well. Prignitz, 

In the Twelfths thread should be spun, and broken 
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arms or legs be bound five or six times round with it, 
then they will speedily become sound. Grochwitz. 

In the Twelfths a piece of yam should be spun and 
wound the contrary way, through which if a child that is 
unquiet be put thrice it will be quiet. Or it may be put 
as many times through the steps of a ladder, or through 
its mother's wedding-dress. Usedom. 

Into yam spun during the Twelfths no moths will 
come. Liepe near Rathenow. 

In the Twelfths neithec baking utensils nor wood may 
lie before the oven. IVredenhat/en in Mekiett/iuri/. 

In the Twelfths no peas should he eaten. U/cermark, 
Meklenlmrg, Thuringia. 

In the Twelfths, but especially on Christmas-day, green 
kale, pig's head and pudding (sausage) of Ughts should 
be eaten. Ukermark. 

At Quatzow in Meklenburg the prohibitions during the 
Twelfths arc still rigidly observed. Many animals may 
not be culled by their right name, and, instead oi fox, one 
must say long-tail; instead of mouse, floor-runner (Bon- 
loper), etc.' Whoever neglects so to do pays a fine, which 
is afterwards spent in drinking. 

In the Havelland it is a saying, that in the Twelfths 
they have a calendar for the whole year; i. e. as the wea- 
ther is during the twelve days, so it will be the whole year. 

Those who wear linen made from yam spun during the 
Twelfths will be devoured by the wolf. Usedom and Wollin. 

Whatever is dreamed during the Twelfths will come to 
pass in the twelve months of the year. Arnstadt. 

If hens are fattened with peas during the Twelfths, they 
will lay many eggs. Camem. 

Animals, unless known to you, are not to be tmsted 

during the Twelfths, as the witches often assume their 

forms, particularly those of cats, dogs, three legged hares, 

> Soc vol. ii. p. 83. 



r 
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etc., in order to steal unobserved into houses and seek out 
their booty. If a person makes three crosses with his 
hand against thetn, he is safe from them. Camem. 

To protect cattle against harm in the TweKths, some- 
thing of steel should be concealed in their provender, a 
sithe or the like; they should also be fed with stolen 
kale, Grabow in Meklenburg. 

In the Twelfths magpies should be shot and burnt tu a 
powder, which is good for the ague, Lauaitz. 

SUPERNATURAL BEINGS OF TWELBTHTIDE. 
In the greater part of the north of Gemiany the belief 
is not yet wholly defunct, particularly among the pea- 
santry, of the wandering of cei-tain supernatural beings 
during the twelve days of Christmas ; although, in place 
of the old beathcniah idea with regai'd to such beings, we 
have now usually the harmless threat only of certain 
punishments for those who, by working, especially by 
spinning, violate the injunction to keep this time holily. 
The name, however, of these beings is, although often in 
mere joke, still combined with the threatened punishment, 
but the belief in them is now almost everywhere regarded 
as superstition; and not unfrequently, instead of the old 
prohibitory formula, a facetious one is used, like the fol- 
lowing: "Those who do not spin in the Twelfth may not 
wind on the thirteenth." 

In Usedom and Wollin they say, " the Waud will conic," 
when all is not spuu off. 

In the Twelfths Fru Gode makes her tour and belouls 
the distaffs of those who have not spun all off on Twelfth- 
day. Neighbourhood of Neu-Strelits as far as Hxibel. In 
the territory of Schwerin the same is said of Fru W6d; 
in Thymen and Godendorf, of Yrix Wfis, or Fru Wasen'. 
In the Twelfths Frii Gaue makes her tour at the head 
' See pp. 74, 7b, and vol. ii. p. HI, No. 4a, and p. 270, Nc 10. 
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of the Wild Hunt ; on which accouut people keep their 
doors shut, and avoid going out at night, from the fear of 
meeting her'. Grabtiw in Meklettburg. 

FrQ Wagcn {in some places FrA Gfiden, G6ed, Goik, 
Gddke, Godschej comes in the night and befouls the llax, 
if it be left on the distaff at night during the Twelfths. 
Mechow, on the frontier of Mekleiiburg, etc. 

In some parts she is called the Ymk, the Fuij or the 
Fricke, in others, Fi-il Herken. 

In some villages on the Huy they say that when be- 
tween the old and the new year anything is left on the 
distaff, the ' Martche ' or ' Martchen ' will come. 



Under all these denominations is designated that spec- 
tral being which places itself on the breast of the sleeping, 
depriving them of the powers of motion and utterance. 
Its approach is heard like the gnawing of a mouse, or the 
soft tread of a cat. If any one puts on inherited gloves 
and seizes it, he can hold it fast ; or if every aperture iu 
the room be stopt, as soon as the sighing and groaning of 
the sleeper begin, the Mfirt will be caught. 

A powerful remedy against the pressure of the night- 
mai'e is to cross the arms and legs before going to sleep. 

In the pines branches are often found quite curled 
together, having almost the appearance of nests. When 
it rains, persons should be careful not to pass under such 
branches ; for whoever is touched with a rain-drop fi-om 
one of these nests will in the night be oppi-essed with the 
' Murraue'.' 

Of persons whose eyebrows grow together they say he 
(or she) is a Murraue^. 

' See p. 74. ' The Wendish name for the uiBhlmare. 

' SeeTol. ii. p. 169. 
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Murrauea are both male and female, and are always 
Sunday's cliildrcn'. If a Mun-aub presaea any one, he 
must aay he will give it aometliing ; it will then come on 
the following day and fetch the present. Braunsdorf near 
Furslenwald. 

The Murraue creeps up the body of the sleeper. Its 
weight is first felt on the feet, then on the belly, and lastly 
on the breast, when the sufferer can no longer move a 
limb. If the patient by chance aurmises who it ia, hi- 
must instantly addresa it by name ; it must then malce ita 
retreat. Teupite. 

If the sufferer supposes it to be an acquaintance, ln^ 
needs only to call it by name, and it wiU appear boddy. 

It ia good against the nightmare, when going to bed, 
to turn one's ahoea with the toes outward from the bed^. 

When thei-e are seven boys or seven girla in a family, 
one ia a nightmare, unknown to him- (or her-) self ^. 

DRAK—KOBOLD—f IRE-DRAKE. 

The Drak appears as a fiery atripe passing through thi; 
air, as large as the pole that ia placed across a cartload of 
hay. If a person on seeing him doca not get under shelter, 
he will be befouled by him, and not get rid of the stench 
till long after, Swinemwide. He brings those persons 
something that have made a compact with him. Barsing- 
hausen on the Deister. 

The Drake (Trach) is as large as a cauldi-on, and a per- 
son can very well sit in him, and fly with him to any 
desired spot. Bockswiesen near Grund. 

The Kobold appears also as a fiery stripe with a broad 
head, which he usually shakes from one aide to the other. 
If he enters a house aud the serving-man takes a wheel 
off the wagon, he must burn himself out of the house. 



' Seep. 29. 
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On the earth the Kobold appears like a black cat. Alt- 
mark. 

The Drake carries treaBUres through the air. If a pcr- 
BOn seea him, he must cry: "Halbpart!" he will then 
bring bim sometbiug. But he must take care to stand 
under a roof, or the Drake will cover him with filth, which 
he will not again get rid ot'. Uaaslehen near Premlau. 

The Drake or Kobold traverses the air as a blue stripe, 
and brings com. If a knife or a fire-steel be cast at bin), 
he will buret, and must let fall that which he is carryingn 
Peck'dle near Luckenwald. 

The Drake has a head as large as a milk-pail, and s ' 
long tail, Miirow. 

The Drake carries treasures through the air like a bird ; 
whoever possesses him, he will he with them in a cask like 
a calf. But the Kobold curries the horses, helps to draw 
when the cart is heavy, and takes care in general of every- 
thing belonging to the stable and carts. W. Buckhoh. 

The Kobold bi-inga hick to those that possess him. The 
Drake brings all kinds of things, as ci-eam, cheese, etc. A 
person must consign himself to him with his own blood. 
Sachsenburg near Oldisleben. 

The Puka, Kobold, or Drake is a little fellow with red 
jacket and cap, who may be seen passing through the air 
as a fiery stripe. Westliche Ukermark. 

The Fiirdrak (Fire-drake) or Lutche Ole is the evil one. 
The Stepke, Fiirdi-ak or Mertche are one. Balk on the 
Luneburg Heath. 

If you desire to secure the Drake and compel him to 
yield up a part of that which he is carrying with him, two 
persons must place their legs across each other's, in silence, 
or draw off the fourth wheel of a wagon, and then hasten 
to get under a roof, else it will go badly. 

lo the Saterlaud they call the Kobold .\lrun ', a deno- 
' SeeGriiniD, D.M. p. n&3. 
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mination which occurs also in East Friealand. According 
to the account of a woman in Nordniohr, he is a little 
fellow scarcely a foot high, whom they enclose in a 
'spind" and feed with biscuit and milk, whereby he be- 
comes so strong that he can carry a whole load of rye in 
hia mouth to his master. In Is'eustadt-Grodens it is a 
saying, when one has luck at play, that he has an Alrun 
in his pocket. 

The Bier-esel inhabits the cellar. He gets the beer 
into the house, rinses the bottles and glasses, washes down 
the tables and the like ; for all which a can of beer must 
be set for him at night ; else he would be angry and break 
everything. Grochwilz near Tvrgau. 



The most usual name for these in the north of Germany 
is ' Unner§rdschke ' (Subterraneans). In the Harz they 
call them ' Querje,' ' Quersc ' (Dwarfs). In Scharrel, in 
the Saterland, they are called ' Olkers,' aud are said to be 
buried in the old grave-mounds, for which reason the ves- 
sels found in these are called Oikerspott (Olker's pottery). 
They are also called ' Bargmankes * (Hill-mannikins), or 
'Erdmankes' (Earth-mannikins). 

When the dwarfs have stolen a child and left a change- 
ling in its stead, this must not be touched with the hands, 
but the cradle must be overturned, so that it fall out, then 
with an old broom it should be swept out at the door, 
when the dwarfs will come and bring back the stolen 
child. Changelings are not more than twenty years old'. 
Gbrlitz. 

In Bergkirchen. the matting of the horses' manes is 
ascribed to the Subterraneans. 

I A measure in Liineburg equal lo an eighth of a scheffel or bushel. 
' Quite at variance with the preceding accounts. See pp. 13-45, and 
vol. ii. pp. 174, 175. 
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JACK 0' LANTERNS. 

In the south Altmark they call the- Jack o' lanterns 
' Dickcpoten .' If a person prays as soon as he sees one, 
he di-aws it to him; if be curses, it retires'. In some 
parts they are called Huckepoten, and Tiickbolde, and are 
said to have been pereons that removed land-marks *. In 
the neighbourhood of Magdeburg tbey call them Luchte- 
mannekens. To cause them to appear, it is sufficient to 
call out " Ninove, Ninove." 

Jack o' lanterns mislead persons, though they are some- 
times serviceable. In many places they call them land- 
measarera'^, and are seen like figui-es of fire, or runniug 
to and fro with a red-hot mcasui'ing-rod. These are 
persons who have falsely sworn away land, or fraudulently 
measured it, or removed land-marks. They are frequently 
said to be the souls of unbaptized children, that have no 
rest in the grave, and must hover between heaven and 
earth ■■. They are also called running fires, and wild fires, 

THE NIX. 

The N'ickelmann or HSkelmann sits iu the water witS 
a long well-hook, with which he drags childi'en down, 
when they approach too near tlie water's edge. Tliale. 

When the water-fowl is heard to pipe in the Bode, some 
one must be drowned; the millers in Thalc, therefore, as 
soon as they hear it, throw in a black hen. 

When the tranquillity of the water is disturbed, either 
by anghng or with nets, the NLs may frequently be heard 
to laugh and clap his hands ; for somebody will be 
drowned. Teupitz, Goriits. 

THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 
Many assert that the Wild Huntsman and his train 
consist of the ghosts of deceased huntsmen. 
' See p. B5. s See toI, ii. u. 97. 
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The nocturnal hunt a mau carries his head under his arm, 
has many dogs with him, and aa he goes takes the people 
along with him. If any one calls to liim to bring him a 
piece of meat, he will find it at his door in the morning; 
but he can never rid himself of it again, unless by desiring 
the huntsman to bring salt ^, when the meat will disappear, 
ind the hunter himself will not return. Goriils. 

In the Twelfths the HeUjager hunts on the earth,' at 
other times he rides through the air. All doors should 
therefore he shut early, else three dogs will run into 
the house and stay in it till the next Twelfths', Moor- 
haugmoor. 

THE DEVIL. 

Never to miss one' 
Komm teufel and halte i 

thier, game, 

Ich gebe dir meine welc dafur. I '11 give thee 



e must repeat : 
Come, devil, and hold for me the 



Or the communion -bread should be taken out of the 
mouth, and a gun loaded with it ^. SwinemUnde. 

" The devil has thrashed peas upon him," is said of one 
whose face is pock-marked. 



When a bridal pair is going to church, it is the custom, 
before they leave the house, to throw a firebrand on the 
threshold over which they must pass. The mother of the 
bride strews dill in her shoes, saying : 



DillB !aas nielit Wille, 
Salz lasa nicht nach. 


Dill cense i 
Salt relax i 


lot from 1 


>-iU. 


The bride and bridegroom also 
shoes, as a protection against 


Strew dill i 
witchcraft. 


md salt . 
When 


in their 
before 


' See p. 93. 
' See p. 127. 


•' See 


pp. 59, iq. 
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the altar, they must stand as near together as possible, so 
that no one can ace between them', Rauen. 

Marringc's should take place in the full of the moon j 
then everything afterwards will be in full. Tuesdays and 
Fridays are particularly dedicated to marriages. Stendal. 

At Marthe, near Templin, on a wedding-day, it was for- 
merly the custom for three men, disguised as women, but 
with blackened faces, to come at midnight and play all 
sorts of pranks, and at last make the bride dance with 
them. A nearly similar custom existed also in other^ 
places. 

On the wedding-night all the old pottery is to be throwl 
out before the door of the bride : the more shards t 
more luck. Rauen. 

In the Saterland it was formerly a custom to put a lad 
into the hands of a bride, as soon as she entered her hui 
band's house, and to lead her thrice round the fire. 

BIRTH AND BAPTISM. 

When there is a new-born child in the house, nothing* I 
ought to be lent out ; else the child will have nothing 
hereafter, MeUin. 

In some towns it is a common practice on the birthday 
of a child to give it a cake with a life's light placed on it, 
which must not be extinguishedj but allowed to burn to 
the end. 

In the cradle of a new-born child there should be laid 

' orant*, blue mai-joraui, black cumin, a right shirt-sleeve 

and a left stocking; the 'Nickert' then cannot harm it. 

PechUle. 

If a child is bom with a mole, it must be sti-oked with 



' See vol, ii. p. 109, No. 10. 

' AntirrUinuni (snapdragon), or, afcording to others, majTutiiani (hoii 
hound). 
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the hand of a dead person of the other sex ; as the dead 
decays, so will the mole pass away. Or go in the moon's 
inci'eaac to a craaaway, look at the moon, at the same time 
stroking the mole with the hand, and say, 

AUea was ich aehe nimmt zu. All that I sec inerensea, 

sUea was ieli Btreiche nimmt ab. all that 1 stroke decreases. 

Swinemiinde. 
One onght not to go with an unbaptized child to any 
one ; it brings miafortiuie to the house. Stendal. 

DEATH AND BURIAL. 

If the master of the honse dies, one must go into the 
garden and shake the trees, saying ; " The master ia dead, 
the master is dead," else they will decay. In like manner 
a person must go to the beehive, knock, and repeat the 
same words, else the bees will fly away. Raven. 

When a person dies, the window must be opened, that 
the aonl may fly out. If it is s man, a comb, a razor, and 
soap should be laid in the coffin. Rauen. 

K a person dies in a house, there should he no baking 
in it on that day. Riium. 

If new-baked bread has a crack, one of the family will 
die soon. Rauen. 

If a person is sick, it should be noticed, after supper, 
what direction the smoke of the candle, when blown out, 
takes ; if towards the church, the person will die. Swing' 
miinde. 

The soul of a person that dies on shipboard passes into 
a bird ; when it appears, it is to predict the death of 
another. 

If it be wished to know whether an absent person ia ' 
alive or dead, lay a piece of bread and a coal on the table, j_ 
and exactly between both hold a darning needle suspended 
by a thread. If it moves more towards the bread, the 
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person is well ; if towards the coal, he is dead. In ii'l 
eimilar manner it may be ascertained whether a sick peratmi I 
will recover or die. Rohrberg in the Altmark. 

WOUNDS, DISEASES. ETC. 

If a person has wounded himself, let him cut in an up- 
ward direction a piece off from a branch of a fruit-tree, 
and apply it to the recent wound, so that the blood may 
adhere to it, and then lay it in some part of the house 
where it is quite dark, when the bleeding will Geaae^j 
Mellin. 

A charm against pain from a wound (SwinemUnde). 
Chriatiia lag unci schlief, Christ lay and slept, 

seine Wunilen waran tief, his wounili were deep, 

sie kdlten nicht, they pained not, 

aie schwellten nicht, they swelled not, 

alsi) soUen dieae Wuiideu aucli ao shBll these woumlH also be. 



In the n 



Another : 



Heil sind die Wunden, Whole are the woundi, 

heil sind die Stuuden, nhole are tlie hours, 

heilig ist der Tag, holy is the day, 

da Wunden und Wehtag schaeh. when the wounds and illness befell. 
I. N. G, u. B. w. In the name, etc, 

"When a limb has been amputated, the charmer takea a 

twig from a broom, presses the wound together with it, 
wraps it in the bloody linen, and lays it in a dry place, 

Unserm Herra Christua seine The wounds of our Lord Chriat, 

Wunden, 

die werden nicht vechunden, they are not bound, 

aher dieae Wunden, ihe werden hut these wounds, they are hound. 

verhunden. 

I. N. G. L.. a. w. In the name, etc. 
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If any one lias a cut-wound, let it be bound witb adhe- 
sive plaster, cooled witb vinegai- and water, and the follow- 
ing words be utteitd : 



To stanch blood (Si 



iide). 



In the nanie, etc. 
Smrwmunde. 



Ich giiig iiber eine Briicke, I went over a bridge under which 
it drei Strome liefcn, three streams ran, 

the first was called Out, 

the second was called Blut (blood), 

the third was called 'Eipipper- 

jfthn ■ ; " 

hiood, thou shall stand atili. 
1 In the uame, etc. [thrii 



der erste hiess Gut, 

der zweite hiesa Blut, 

der dritte hiess Eipippcijahn ; 



Another {Mellin) -. 
Es gingen drei Jungfern 't 

holden Weg, 
die erste nahm das ninde, 
die zweite nahm das Iruil, 
die dritte driickt es nieder, 
<)ass es nicht komme wieder. 
I.K. G, a.s.w. 



There went three miudens the 

hollow way, 
the first took the round, 
the second took the ' tmll,* 
the third pressed it down, 
that it may not come agaJn, 

In the name, etc. 



A Latin spell (or bad eyes, quoted by Griratn (p. 1196), closely reaemblcs 
tut and also some of tbe fallowing onesi " Juvac sulinectere incaat 
tionis formulacn, qua in Marchia Brandenburgeosi atque adjncentibas i 
g^onibua in ophthaliuta curanda uti eoleitl anus decr^pitie, insanoa rit 
deperientes, quam quidem factis variis gesliculatioiiibus ac digitis in 
dolentea oculos ter decuaaatim motis, rauco auturraaiine aeniel gtqite item 
enalire conauescuat, ila autem habent i ' Ibant aiiquaado trea pvelta in . 
ria virente, prima noTcrat reniedium aliqiiod contra suffuaioaem uculDnim, 
altera noverat aliquid contra albuginem, et tertia prafccto contra infla 
mationem, cheque sanabant una ratioae omnia.' " In nomine PaCm, etc. 

When a person has an ague, he must go to the church- 



MURTH GERMAN 



DSTOMS AND SUP: 



In this water step 1, 

Christ's blood ftiiore I, 

this water and Cbrist's blood 

Ls for tlie seventy-seventh fever ' 
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yard, and there take a bone from a grave. This, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock at ni^bt, wben all is quiet, be 
must bum in silence, and drink tbe coal in water : he 
will then get rid of tbe fever. Nahmitz. 

Wben a person bas an ague, be must go into tbe forest, 
walk round an oak, and aay ; 

Ooden abend du gode olle, QortA evening, tbou good one old, 

Ick brenge d! dat warme un dat I bring tbee the warm and tbe 

koUc. cold. 

The fever will then depart. Mittelmark. 

Or he may go to a river, dip the right foot in, and aay : 
In dies Wasaer tret ieh, 
Cbriati Bbit anbet icb, 
dies Wasser und Cbristi Blut 
iet flii' das sieben und aieben- 

zigsterlei Fieber gut. ' 

This must be spoken thrice in the name of God, and 
water at the same time taken from tbe river and drunk ; 
the fever will then go away. Swinemunde. 

To write away an ague. Write the following on a leaf : 
Der Fucha ohne Lungen, The fox without lungs, 

der Storch obne Ziingen, tbe stork without tongue, 

die Taube obne Gall the dove without gall 

hilft fiir das sieben und aieben- help for tbe seven and seventieth 

zigsterlei Fieber all. » fever all. 

If this leaf be worn round the neck, the fever wiU keep 

For tbe ' Zahnrose ' (Erysipelas in the teeth). (Riiuen). 
Ea kam eine Jungfer aiis Ea- There came a maiden from En- 

gelland ', gelland, 

eitie Rose trug sie in ihrer a rose she carried in her hand, 

Hand, 
bis die Sonne untergang, when the sun went down, 

die sieben und siebsigsterlei the seven and acrentietb zahnrose 

Zahnrose versehwand. disappeared. 

' A fever probably that was to be allowed to continue for sevenljf-seven 
flays before it was checked by the spell. ' Angeln ? 
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For the ' Hilge' (eruption) and the Rose (erysipelas) it 
is good to stroke them downwards, blow thrice on the 
crosBj and say ; 
En gingen drei Jungfern auf There went three niai(ien» on the 

griinen Wegen, grwn wnyii, 

(lit' eiae pfliickt die Blumen ab, the firat gathereil flowers, 
die zKeite pfliickt ilie Liljen ab, the seeonil gHthercd lilies, 
die dritte trieb das Hilge unde the third drove away the ' hUge ' 

die Bose ab. aud the rose. 

SwinemiiJtde. 

To cure the Rose. Silently, and aa well if after sunset, 
the wise man enters and e:[aniiiiea the Rose, whether it is 
a running, ' brand',' or white Rose, and saya accordingly : 
Brand (laufeade, ncisse) Rose ' Bnuid ' (running, white), Eose, I 

iok bote ' dS, expel thee, 

lin namen Gottes verstrikst du iu God's Dame betake tbee hence. 

dJ. 

I. N. G. u. s. w. la the name, etc. 

At the same time making the sign of the cross three times 
over the diseased part. This he must repeat on three several 
days. It is particularly good to do it on Fridays. Camem. 

To alky the ' Hilg ' (MS. from Swinemunde). 
Ea gingen drei Juugfem an There went three maidens to a 

eineo Berg, hill, 

Der cine hat ea sehmil, der the one had it narrow, the other 

audre hat ea platt. had it flat. 

I. N.G.ii. 8. w. In the name, etc. 

To allay the tooth-ache (MS. from Swinemunde). 
Du Bollst nieht weh thun, 
du sollst nicht schelien, 

ofT), 
du sollst nicht schwellen, thou ahalt not swell, 

du sollst nicht ritten, thou ehalt not torture (tear, r 

du sollat nicht sphtten, thou shalt not split, 

du sollat nicht weh thun. thou ahnlt not ache. 

I. N. G. u. 8. w. In the name, e 

' Inflammalory. ' Mlig. bucrBtii = wegscliaffen| atilleii 



^ 




V 
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When a person haa tooth-ache, let him go and complain 
to a tree, hy preference to a peartree. This is to be done 
by taking hold of the tree, going thrice round it, and 




saying : 

Bimbnum, icli klage dir, 
drei Wiirmer die steclien mi 
der einer iat grau, 
der andre ist blH.uc, 
der dritte iat roth, 
ich wollte wiinschtn sie w 
alte drei todt. 

I. N. G. u. % 


Peartree, I complain to thee, | 

r i three wonns sting me ; ^^^^H 

the one ia grey, ^^^H 

the second is blue, ^^^^H 

the third is red, ^^^f 

iren I would wish they were ftll three ( 

dead. 1 

n. ' In the name, etc. 1 




For the ringworm or tetter [Paretz). Go to a yellow | 
willow, stroke the tetter thrice with one of its branches, | 




and 8ay : 






Die Zeter uad die Weide, 
die woUtea beide atreiten, 
die Weide, die gewaun, 
die Zetec, die verschwand. 

1. N. G. u. 3 
Or {Smnemilnde), 


The tetter and the willow, \ 
they would both contend, I 
the willow, it won, J 
the teUer it vonish'd. ^^J 
w. In the name, etc. ^^H 




Die Flechte und die Weide 
gingen beid' im Streite, 
die Weide, die verging, 
die Flechte, die verachwindt 


The ringworm and the willow ^^^^| 
both enter'd into strife, ^^H 
the wiUow it decay' d, ^^H 
the tetter disappear'd. ^^^f 




Or, 


' 


■^ 


Der Mond und die Ftecht 

die liegea beid' im Reeht, 
die Flechte und der Mond 
fingen beide an su gehn, 
der Moud, der getvaim, 
die Flechte, die verachwand 


The moon and the ringivorm, 
they were both at strife, 
the ringworm and the moon 
began both to go, 
the moon he! won. 




For a fire (MS. from 


Swinemiinde). 




Es gingen drei Ileiligen wohl There went three holy men over 1 
iiber ilns Land, the land, 1 


1 


I verachwand? 


5 See vol. i. p. 5, note K J 



' 
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(la begegnet ilmen der holliache 

Feuerbrand. 
Er aprach : Du soUst weichen. 
und der Schnden soil schleiehen. 
1. N. G. u. s. w. (Dreim«l.) 


there tbcv met with a beUiah ^^H 

He add, Thou slidt withdraw, ^^H 

and the harm shall slmk away. ^^M 

In the name, etc. (Ihricf.) ^^^| 


To allay the pain of a bum (MS. from Swinaiiunde) . "^^ 


Ea gingen drei heUigen Wehtag' 

auf einen spbmalen Weg, 

der eine pfliickt das Laub vom 

der andi^ pflUckt das Gras vom 

■Weg. 
der dritte nahin die Wehtag weg. 
I. N. G. u. 1. w. 


There went three hoij men • • 

upon a narrow way, 

the one pluck'd the leaves trom 

the tree, 
the second pluck'd the grass from 

the way, 
the third took the maladj' away. 
In the name, etc. 


When a person has burnt himself, he must stroke the | 


Wie hoch ist der Haben, 
wie roth irt der Krebs, 

damit stille ich den Brand. 

I. N. G. U.S.W. 


Am the heaven is high, 
aa the crayfish is red, 
as the dead hand is cold, 
therewith still I the bum. 

In the name, etc. 


For the Stflt (disorder of the eye, sty ?). Take in 
silenee a little stone fi'om the fieldj press it on the eye, and 
lay it afterwards in the place whence it was taken. Du- 
ring the operation say thrice : 


Es giogen drei Juogfem auf 

griinen Wegen, 
die eine hob die Steiue aus den 

Wegen. 
die iweite hob das Laub vom 

Baum, 
die dritte hob da.f Stdtaus dem 

Augc. 

I, N, G. u.s.w. 


There went three maidens on the 

green ways, 
one lifted the stones out of the 

ways, 
the second gnther'd the leaves 

from the tree, 
the third removed the ' stOt ' fiflm ^^_ 

In the name, etc. ^^H 




Swinemiinde. i^^^H 


' Wehtag is, no douht, a 


error of the scribe or press. ^^^| 



' 


^H 
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To charm away the goat. 


Let the patient completely 1 


strip himself before Bunrisc 


or after sunset, and say : 1 


Die' reUsende, kufende Giclit, 


Thou tearing, running (fljing) 




gout. 




I conjure thee by the highest tri- 


atcn Gcricht, 


bunal, ' > 


i^ bescLwore dich bei dem hikh- 


I eonjure thee by the highest 


gtenMaim. 


man. 




who the tearing, running gout 


Gicht sttlleD kana. 


ean allay. , 


For dizziness {MS. from Sicinfmunde). [| 


Dcr Himmel ist hocb, t 


The heaven is high. 


die Wolken xind heU, t 


the clouds are clear, . 


80 wic sich der Ilimmel t xa- 


so as the heaven dissolves, , 


theilt, t 




zeitheilt sich der Scbtriodel im 


shaU the dizziness dinolve in a 




moment and quickly. 1 


I. N. G. u. s. w. 


In the name, etc. 1 


To Stanch blood*. 


^ 


Auf nnserm Herm Gott seiii 


Ou the head of our Lonl God ^^H 


Haupt, 


^1 


da bliihen drei Rosen, 


there bloom three roses. ^^^H 


die crate ist srane Togend, 


the first is his virtue, ^^^| 


die zweite ist s^e Jugcod, 


the seeoud is his yonth, ^^H 


die dritte ist aeii WiU. 


the third U his niu. ^^H 


Blut, stel. du in der Wunde still. 


Blood, stand thou m the wound ^^|t 




still. 


dass du weder Geschwure 


so that thou neither sore i 


nocli Eiterbeulen gebest. 


nor abscess givest. ^^J 


I. N. G. H. s. w. 


In the name, etc. ^^H 


Or, 


^^H 


Bloet ata still ! 


Blood, stand still ! ^^H 


na una Herr Christus sj-n WiD. 


ai^er our Lord Christ's «ill. ^^M 


Im namen Gottc* dea v'aters und 


In the name of God the Fatln^^H 


Sohu: 


and Son : ^^H 


nu steit dot Bloet aebon. 


ao-K the blood already stops. ^^^H 


' Dn? ' The folIowinB rime 


gre from Mulleohoff, pp. :ill, f^. ^^| 



r 


^ 
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^ Or, 




H Ich sage ilir, Bltit, atche stiD, 
B es m Maria ihr Will, 
^H es iat Maria ihr Begehr, 

^H I. N. G. u. 


1 sav to thee, blood, stand still, 
it is Mac>-'s will, 
it is Marj-'s desire, 
stand thou now and evenaore. 
In the name, etc. 


^^ft For (Mord) apoplexy. 




^^^Uord, du heat aer daetselilaen : 

mme Berr ChriHCue segt, 
du achaat wedder ujistaen. 


Apoplexy, thou hast struck lier 

du«Ti: 
our Lord Christ aayeth, 
thou again ahalt rise. 


Or, 




Uns Herr Christus im de Moert, 
(le giingen toaamen d^r en enge 
Poert. 

Una Heir ChriHtua lie ge- 


Our Lord Christ and the apoplexy 
went together through a niirrow 
gate. 

Our Lord Christ won. 


de Schkg und de Moert 
rcrschwand. 


the stroke' and apoplexy 


For the gout. Take hold of an oak, or a young shoot 1 
of one already feUed (Ekenhessen), and say : | 


Ekenhessen, ik klag dy, 

aU de rj-ten Gicht de plagt my. 

Ik kaiin dar nieh far gaen, 

du kanost damit beslacn. 

Den eeraten Vagel, de lewer dy 

flugt, 
den gif dat mit in de Flueht, 
de imem dat mit in de Lucht. 
I. N. G. u. s. w. 


Oak-shoot, I to thee complain, 

thou canst stand it. 

The first bird that flies ahove 

thee, 
to him give it in his flight, 
let him take it with him in the air. 
In the name, etc. 


For the rickets. 




EngelBche Krankheit verswinn, 

wie de Dftu an de Siinn, 

wie de Kukuk vor den Sicven- 


EngUsh malady disappear, ^^^H 
like the dew in the aun, ^^H 
Uke the cuckoo before the seven ^^^H 


1 Piiralytlc. ' The 


ur&a major, or Charles's vaio. ^^^^M 
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For tetters. 

De Heehel un lie Flcehel, The hatcliri nnd ihe riogrrann, 

de gingeii all beiil avier en Stechel'. tliey both went ovt 
De Heehel de gewunn, The hatehel won, 

im de Flechel Terswunn. niid the ringworm diaappeor'd. 

I. N. G. a. 9. w. In the nmne. etc. 

For the tinea or acald head (Barmgnind) . Fetch water 
in silence, wash the head with it lukewarm, saying, 
So standen drei Madehen wolil So stood three maidens before 



>r dem Brunn, 
de eiie de wusch, de ander de 

Darin iat verdmnken en Katt un 

en Hunt, 
damit verdryw ik dy den Bann- 



the well, 
the one, ehe waah'd, the second, 

she wrung. 
Therein were drown'd a cat and 



therewith I drive away thee, the 
barmgriind. 

Or, more intelligibly. To eradicate this eruption, let 
a person wash himself in a puddle, in which it is usual to 
drown dogs and cats, and repeat the fummla : " In this 
water, in which many a cat and dog has beea droivned, do 
I mitigate the ' banngrniid*.'" 
For the erysipelas (Helldbk). 
Iksegg: Helldink, Helldink, 



: Helldink, Helldink, 
tbou sholt not prick, 
thoii shall not break. 
Helldink, Helldink, 
tliou shall not lormenl, 
thou shalt not swell. 
That ahalt tbou never do, 
That shall tbou never do. 



du schasl ni ataken, 
du sebnat ni limken. 

Helldink, Helldink, 
du schaat ui kellen, 
du aehast ni achwellen. 
Dat ichEiat du ny doen, 
Dat achast du ny doen. 
Or, 

Peter un. Paul gingen ssn-ertMoer. Peter and Paul went over a moor. 
Wat beg^ien aer daer? What met them there? 

Helldink, HeUdink— Helldink, Hell.Unk. 

■' Helldink, wo wullt du bin 1 " " HeUdink, whither wilt thou ?" 

"Na'n Diirp." "To the village." 

' A.-Sai. BtigBl. ' Crimni, D. M. p. cxlv. 1st edit. 
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"Watwulltdudacr?" 


"What n-ilt thou there?" ^^H 


" Kellen iin acliwellen un wee 


" Torment and s»cll and cause ^^H 


doen." 


pain." ^^H 


" Dat schast du ny doen. 


'- That thou shalt nut do. ^^^H 


"Dat befael ik"dy in Gottes 


" That I command thee in God's ^^H 


Namen." 


^^^H 


Or, 


^^^M 


Hildink, ill ra' dy. 


tIeUdink, I eouoBel thee. ^^^| 


Ra' Ik dy nich seer. 


If I counsel thee not much, ^^^^| 


BO jag- ik dy noch vael meer. 


yet I drive thee anay much more. ^^^H 


I. N. G. u. 8. IV. 


In the name, etc. ^^^H 


This is to be said thrice, after a pause thrice again, and ^^^| 


after a second pauae thrice again. At each tiaie the diseased ^^^| 


part is to be blown on crosswise. ^^^| 


Or: 


^^H 


instead of blowing crosswise, 


, fire may be struck with fiint ^^^H 


and steel in a crosa direction 


^^H 


HierschriefikenenRink 


Hece mark I a ring ^^^H 


II mit en stalem Messer. 


with a eteel knife. ^^^H 


m De Rink is sunt, 


Tlie rin^- ia nhole, ^^M 


I dat Hildink verschwimd. 


the heUiiuk has <lisapi)ear'd. ^^^H 


' Or, 


^^H 


Rode Eoa' un n-itte Roa', 


R^d rose and vchitc rose, ^^^^H 


dunkle Ros' un heUe Ros', 


dark rose im<l light row, ^^H 


verswinn. 


vanish, ^^^^| 


nie de Dau viir de Siiun. 


like the dew hefore the sun. ^^^H 


For the 'BeUrose.' 


^^H 


Petma und Paulua 


Peter and Paul ^^^^| 


^ngen uet Kmet te eokeni 


went out plants to Heck ; ^^^H 


daer woUen ae de Rob' mit ver- 


there they would take the rose ^^^H 


teen', 


away with them, ^^^H 


de KeUeroa', de Schwelleros', 


the paining-rose, the swelling- ^^^H 


de Sakeros', de Dmkeroa', 


the pricking-roae, the breokiug- ^^^H 




^^^1 


deBlattcros'i 


the leafy rose: ^^^^| 


' For. 


,'erziebeu ^^H 




^^^^H 



' 




^H 
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RHpr aliens wolleii se ikmit ver- 


but they would lake away all 1 
with them. 1 


_ 


l.N.G.u.B.w. 


In the name, etc. 1 


■ 


For an excrescence. Lay 


the finger on it bat without 1 


B 


looking at it, and say : 


«J 


H 


Wm icb seh, daa wiLchat, 


Wliat I ace. that tvaxcsi, ^^^| 


1 


WM ich [oicbt] seh, daa vei^ht. 
I. N,G.u.8.w. 


what I see not. that decays. ^^^H 
In the name, etc. ^^H 


■ 


For warts there is but out 


remedy; they are to be got 


1 


rid of only in moonsbine. 


During the moon'a increase 


1 


fto into the open air, look 


steadfastly at the moon, and 


1 


stroke with the hand over tl 


e wartB, saying these words : 


H 


Was ich ansehe, nimmt lu, 


What I look on increases. 


1 






1 


For a whitlow. Not to be uttered too rapidly, and only | 


^L 


once each time. 




^^t 


De Adel m de Stoel, 


The whitlow and the stool'. 


H 


de gungen beid an cnen Foel. 
De Adel de yerswimn, 


they went both to a pool. 
The whitlow it disappear'd, 


■ 


de Stoel de gettiinn. 

I.N.G.u.«,K. 


the stool it won. 

In the name, etc. 


H 


For a pain in the finger. 




^H 


Ik rad' en Kten 


I advise a cm^ 


B 


mit Heisterknaken, 

mit Kreienfoten, 


with magpies' bonea, 
with feet of crows. 


I 


«chal dy de Weedag' uten Finger 
stakea. 


that shall (Irive the pain out of 
thy finger. 


H 


For a sprained foot. 




^M 


Ik Lol' mjn Foet ia'n Katten- 


I bold my foot in the cat's way. 


K 


g"g". 


and so I still the apram. 


1 


^L ■ Furgatio alvi 
^H * Correctly Knirrhand. 


Through whieh the cats can leap. 
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For 8 


speck on the eye. 




Dfterset 


n lire Jiingfem an den There si 


t three maiilen 


Weg, 


way. 





n the 

de een de puest (lat Sant utenWeg, oneblew thesandout of the way, 
de ander de puest dat Lov van- the second blew the leavea from 

nen Boem, the tree, 

lie driirr de pueat dat Mael von the third blew the speck from 

Oeg. the eye. 

I. N. G, 11, s. w. In the name, etc. 

For a spraiDed wrist. At sunrise lay the arm, from the 
elbow to the point of the finger, flat on the threshold, and 
remain within the house. Let the charmer then take an 
ase, and place himself before the door, saying : " I chop, 
I chop, I chop!" The patient is then to aak: "What 
dost tbou chop ? " The operator will answer : " The 
sprain." Let the patient then take the ase, and stroke 
the arm with it crosswise thrice, in the name of God. The 
axe is then to be restored to its place in silence, and the 
affliction will subside. Smriemiinde. 

At Bauen, near Fiiratenwalde, it is said, when a person 
has a violent headache, he has the perverse, or black, elves. 
The remedy is, to bind a cloth round his bead at night, 
with which he is to sleep, and on the following morning 
to go with it to a wise man, who will charm the cloth ; 
the elves will then depart. Besides the black elves, which 
are the worst, there are also red elves and white elves ; but 
whatever their colour may he, the malady shows itself 
chiefly in causing a loss of memory. 

If a child by much crying has got a rupture, take it to 
a young oak, which split in two lengthwise, and draw the 
child through the split. Then bind the parts thus rent 
asunder together, and plaster the rent over with loam. If 
the oak continues growing and the wound heals up, the 
I'npture will also he healed. Rauen. Delmenhorst. 

This method of curing a ruptured child waa also known in Bnglanil. 
White, in hia Hiatorjr of SelLorae, informs ua that, " in a farm-yard, near 
the middle of the village, stands at this day (an. 1789) a row of pollard 



I 
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ashes, which, \iy the leama and long ckatrii-es down their si dei, mauifeitl)' 
shoir (hat, iii foruier timea, they have been deft ismider. These Ireet, 
when Toung and Sexihle, vtcre levered and held optn by wedga, while 
ruptured ehiidren, stripped naked, ^ere paxhed Ikrough the apertum, 
under a penuuion that, bj such a procean, the poor babes would he eoxeA 
of their InHmiity. Ai soon aa the operation was over, tlie tree, in the 
suffering put, was plastered willi loam, and carefully swathed np. If 
the part coalesced and soldereil together, as usually fell out, where the 
feat was performed with any adroitness at all, the party was cured ; but 
where the cleft continued to gape, the operation, it was supposed, would 
prove ineffectual. We have several persona now living in the village, who, 
in tlieir childhood, were supposed to lie heated by this superstitious cere- 
mony, derived down, perhaps, from our Saxon ancestors, who practised it 
before their conversion to Christianity." 

Tetters and warta disappear if touched with the hand 

of a corpse. Stendal. 

When yon have eaten eggs the shells are to be broken, 
else you will get the ague. Mark. 

This is also done in England, and for the sound reason, that the witches 
may not use them as boats. The same injunction is ciurent likewise in 
Belgium, but whechei from the same prudential motive is not stated. 



HOUSE, FIELD, ETC, 

On entering a new dwelling the first thing to be pro- 
vided is bread; you will then always have your bread 
there. 

If you bring corn-flowers with you into the house, the 
bread will grow mouldy. Mellin, 

What a person dreams the first night in a house will 
come to pass. 

On Saturday night there should be no spinning after 
sunset. Attmark and Meklen/)Wff. Else the mice will 
nestle in it. Near Wo/fenbuUel. 

On Thursday evening there should be no spinning, nor 
any dung carried out on that day. Altmark. 

In planting trees the planter should grasp them with 
both bands, and somebody should stand by : they will 
then bear well. Stendal. 
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The first fruit of a tree should be gathered into a large 
sack, and some left ou the tree ; then it will always bear 
well. Slcndat. 

Peas should be sown only on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days ; else the birds will cari-y them oflf, Siendal. 

Millet sown after sunset will not be eaten by the birds. 
Cajnern, 

When the cattle go for the first time to the pasture, 
a piece of tui'f should be laid before the door ; they will 
then not get the gi-aaa distemper, Mellin. 

That the witches may have no power over a newly 
bought beast, it must be dragged into the stall backwards ; 
and in order that it may thrive, the first time it goes to 
pasture, earth should be put into its mouth, which it 
should be made to swallow. Mellin. 

When unruly beasts will not be driven to market or 
elsewhere, pluck at three several times some hairs from 
their eye-lashcs and put them in your pocket ; they will 
then go tamely. Catitem. 

When beasts are driven to pasture for the first time, 
strew sand or straw before the stall-door, so that the 
animals must tread on it. The traces made by them, if 
thrown back into the stall, will cause them to find yard 
and stall again without help. An axe and a broom laid 
crosswise on the threshold of the yard-gate will have the 
same efiect, and moreover protect them against witchcraft. 
Camem. 

A person, on entering into service, should immediately 
get a piece of wood in the new abode, wrap it in a rag or 
morsel of paper, and wear it for three days under the arm : 
the party will then have a kind master and mistress 
throughout the year. Cameni. 

If anything is stolen from a person, to discover the 
thief, take a family psalm-book, open it and place on it a 
family key, saying : "N.N. has stolen it" (naming the 
thing) ; the other (N. N.?) will answer : " No, be has not^ 
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stolen it." If such ia the case, the key will remain mo- 
tionless ; but if he has really stolen it, the key will move 
from its place. Ratten. 

If anything is stolen from a person, he mast take an 
inherited book, and in it bind an inherited key, then hold 
it on two fingers and say : " Inherited book {Erwb6k) I 
ask thee, has A. B. stolen my linen (or whatever else it may 
be ) ? or C. D. ?" At whichever person's name the book 
turns, that is the thief. Haveltand. 

To fix a thief (MS. from SwinemuTtde). 
Uiisei' Heiland Chriatus Jesus, Our Saviour Clirist Jesus, he went 

tier ging in dea Garten, into the garden, 

derhciligcuEugelundderJung- to Bwnit the holy angeU and the 

fniH Mttria zu wftrten ; Virgin Mary ; 

da kamen die Diebe undwollten there came the thieves and would 



das Kindleiu stehlen, 
das Vonntcn vier und zwanzig 

Legionen Engel nicht ver- 

hehleu. 
" Binde, Petrua, binde, 
eilend nnd geachvrinde, 
dasa der Dieb uns stehe stillc 



steal the little child, 
wliom four and twenty legions of 
aagels could not conceal. 

" Bind, Peter, bind, 

hastily and quick, 

that the thief may stand still 

and cry like a goat. 

Bind, Peter, hind, 

that the thief may stand still 

and count all the stars, 

that staud in heaven. 

Bind, Peter, hind, 

that the thief may stand still. 



und achreie wie ein Bock, 

Binde, Petrus, binde, 

daas der Dieb uns stehe stiUe 

und alle Stcme zahle, 

die au dem Himmel stehen. 

Binde, Petrus, binde, 

dasa der Dieb uns stehe stille, 

dsss meine leiblichen Augen that my bodily eyes may si 

ihn sehen, 
und meine Icibliche Zunge ihn and my bodily tongue apeak to 

spreche. him. 

Das gebiet' ieh dir Dieb im That I command for thee, thief, in 

Namen dea heiligen Bartus, the name of St. Bart, 

Der allcr KHmlein MeJster ist." who is of every grain the master." 

This spell is to be uttered after sunset, the ntterer, at 
the same time, going three times round the place to which 
he supposes the thief will come. While so doing he must 
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not look about, and muat 


top exactly at the point fi-oiti 




which he started, and then 


say thrice : " In the name of," 




etc. On the following mo 


mine the thief will be found 




fast bound to the spot. He must then loose him with 




these words : " Hear, thief, 


I hereby release thee. In the 




name of," etc. But this 


must be done before sunrist-. 




else the thief will turn black, and die within a year. 




To fix a thief (oral from Swinemunde). 




Unsre Mntter Gottea, die giiig 


Our mother of God wiia going over 




wohl uber Land, 


the land, 




sie nfthm ilir liebea Kind bei 


she took her dear child bv (he 




der Hand ; 


bind; 




dii kamen drci, drei, drei Diebe, 


then came three, three, three 
thieves. 




die noUten ihr das Kind etehlen. 


>vbo would steal the child fi'um 




aie xclirie : 


her. she cried : 




" Sanct Peter bind', Sanct Peter 


■' Saint Peter bind. Saint Peter 




bind', Sanct Peter binde." 


bind, Saint Peter bind." 




" Iph habe gebimden mit Gottea 


" I have bound with God's hand. 




Hand, 






mit meinen eignen Handen, 


with mj own hands, 




mit Todeahandeu, 


with death's hands, 




mit eisemen Banden, 


with iron bands, 




dass Dleb und Diebin BoUen 


that male and female thief shall 




stehn. 


stand. 




und nicht vcm der Stelle gehn. 


and not go from the place. 




Sie sollen stehen wie ein Stock, 


They shall stand as a atock, 




und sehen wie ein Bock, 


and look like a goat, 




ziihlen alle Sterne, ^e am Hira- 


count all the stars that stand in 




mel stcbn, 


hearen, 




und alle Tropfen, die in das 


and all the drops which go into 




fhmde Meer gehn." 


the deep sea." 




The release is in the folio 


wing words : 






As thou standest here in the dei il's 
band, 




so gehe bin in Gottea Hand ; 


so go hence into the hand of Gwl ; 




ich stosse dich von mir mit 


1 thrust thee from me with mv 


^H 


meiner linken Hand, 


left hand. 


^^^1 


I.N.G.U.B.W. 


In the name, ttc. 

i5 , 


1 
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Another form ' : 


^H 


Mutter Maria reiste wolil fiber 


Mother Marv- was joumej-ing ov^^^^f 


das Land, 


the land, T 


sie hat ihr liebes Kind Imi der 


she had her beloved child by the 1 


HBlld. 


hand. I 


Ba kftmen die Diebe uod woll- 


Then came the tbicvea and would ^^J 


teo Btchlen. 


^^H 


Da sprach sie su St. Peter : 


Tben spake she to St. Peto'^^H 


" Binde I " 


^^H 


St. Peter sprach : " Ich habe 


St. Peter said : " I have bound 






mit eiaenien Banden, mit Gottea 


with iron bands, with God's 


Handen. 


hands. 


Du, Dieb (und Diebin), BolUt" 


Thou, tbicf (and tbiefess], shalt 


gebimden aeiii. 


be bound. 


Wiederum soUat du atiUe atehen 


Again thou shalt stand still and 


und nirgcnda bingehen. 


nowhere go hence. 


Dll sollt' BteheD ah cin Stock 


Thou shalt stand as a stock, and 


und Starr selitn ala ein Bock, 


look staring as a goat, 


und /allien all daa Gras, daa 


and count all the grasa tliat 


auf der Erde nacbat. 


grows on the earth. 


Wiederum soUt du atille stehea 


Again thou shalt stand still and 


und uii^iids hingeben. 


nowhere go hence. 


sollt atehen ala ein Stock und 


shalt stand aa a stock, and look 


atarr sebeD als ein Bock, 


staring as a goat. 


und zahlen die Sterne, die am 


and coimt the stars which stand 


Hi mm el ateben. 


in heaven. 


Wiederum sollt dn «ti]le stehen 


Again thou abalt stand still and 


und nirgends hingehen ; 


nowhere go hence; 


du Bcllt atehen als ein Stock und 


thou shalt stand as a stock, and 


Starr sehen ala ein Bock, 


look staring as a goat. 


und zahlen deu Saud, dur 


and count the sand that lies on 


liegt am Meereagrund. 


the sea's ground. 


Wiederum sollt du atille steben 


Again thou shalt stand still and 


und nirgends hingehen ; 


nowhere go hence i 


du sollt atehen als ein Stock und 


Thou abalt stand as a stock, and 


Btarr aehcn als ein Bock, 


look staring as a goat. 


bis ich dir mit meiner Zunge 


until I with my tongue give 


Urlaub gebe. 


thee leave. i 


' From Mullenhoff, p. 517. = Sic. 1 
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H Den Himmel gebe ieh dir zu 

B deiner HuUe, 

■ und die Erde zu Schulien deiner 

Pii»i«. 

Ameal indesTeufeUNameD.' 


The heaven I give tbee for tliv 

hut, 
and the earth for shoes to thy 

feet. 

Amen ! in the devil's name." 


Against fire': 




Brant, Brant, 

du geist >ewer Moor un Lant. 
Mit myn gesegnete Ilant 
rade ik diissen Brant. 

I. N. G. u. ». w. 


Pire, fire, 
thou goest over moor and land. 
With my hallowed hand 
I control this fire. 

In the name, etc. 


Or: 




Fetrua imd Johannes 
giengen beide nsnileln. 
Petius nahm den Stab in die 

Hand, 
<laniit atiU ik dy den Brand. 


Peter and John 

went both wandering. 

Peter took the staff in his band, 

therewith quench I thee, the fire. 


Or: 




Hoch ia de Hanen, 

roet is de Kraweo, 
koelt i» lie Dodenhant, 
damit still ik diissen Brant. 

I.N.G.u.3,«. 


Uigh is the heaven, 

red is the ecayfish, 
cold is the dead-hand, 
wherewith I quench this fiie. 

In the name, etc. 


Or: 




Gott undPetnu gelieniibersLand, God and Peter go over the lan.l. 
eie seben brennen einen Brand. tbej sec a five burning. 
"Brand, du soUst nicbt brennen, " Fire, thou ebalt not bum, 
Brand, du soUat nicbt sengen, Fire, tbou sbalt not singe, 
Brand, du Bollst nicbt hitzen, Tire, tbou slialt not beat. 
Brand, du soUst niclit eebwitzen, Fire, tbou shalt not cause to 


bis die liebe Mutter Gottes 
ibren ondem Sobn sollte gc- 
biiren." 

I.N.G.u.a.w. 


until the dear mother of Goil 1 
shall have borne her second 1 

In the name, etc. 1 


1 The foUowuig rimes arc from MuUenlioff, pp. 516 sgg. 1 
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PEBSTITIONB. 



Against rain. 

Rjigeii, Hagen, niach' 1 
Ae Konig faert to Buich. 
Laet den Ragcn levrergaen, 
Uet de Siinii weclclerkamen. 
Lewe Siian, kiim' wedJer 
mit dyn golden Fedder ; 
rait dyn golden Stralen 
bfseh.vu una altomiilea. 
( BeBchyn dat ganze Engelland, 






Bain, rain, patter! 

the king is going to the budul 

Let the rai 

let the sun 

Dear aim, 

with thy golden plumage ; 

with thy gohleo beamii 

illumine lis nltogether. 

[Illumine the whole Engelland'^ 



da hangt de Klocken an de Wand, where the bells hang on the wall. 



o Maria havet 
mit dat liitje Kind in Schoet. 
Hacit en Stutenhotterbrot', 
my wat, dy wat, 
unse liilje Mueschkatt vmt; 
denn hcwt wy altomael wat.) 



c Mary sits above 
with the tittle child in her 1^. 
Go get a ' atutenbotterbrot,' 
a hit for me, a bit for thee, 
a bit for our little mouse-cat | 
then have we all of us a bit.) 



If a girl hears the stork chattering on its first coming, 
she will break something ; if she sees one flying, she will 
ride in a bridal carnage ; if she sees one standing, she will 
be asked to stand gossip. Mellin. 

If storks fly in a circle above a company of people, one 
of those persona will soon die. Stendal. 

If ravens fly over a house making a great croaking, a 
person will soon die in it. Rnuen. 

If a dog howls before a house, it forebodes death or fire 
in it. 

Magpies may not be shot, it is unlucky. Neighbourhood 
,fCr„«,.. 

If the klewitt {a species of owl) screams at njght, some 
one will soon die. Sleina in the Hars. 

' Qu. Angeln ? 

' Stutenbrod is a kind of pastry or cake in Ihe form of a loiiinge, com- 
mon in Hamburg. 
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Verses to the snail : 


■ 


SchneckhQB, Peckhfls, 


Sehneckhds, PeekhUs, ^^^| 


stak du (l!n vgr Horoer rClt, 


stick thou thy four horns out, ^^^H 


su» schmit ii^k <li m'u Omren, 


else I will smite thee into the ^^^| 




^^H 


di frSten dS de Raven. 


there the ravens nill devour thee. ^^^H 


S/entio/. 


^^H 


Tickeltuet, 


^^1 


kruep uet iljii Hues, 


deep out of tby bouse, ^^^^H 


dyn Hues dat brenut. 


thy house is on lire, ^^H 


dyn Kinder de flennt', 


thy ehjldren, they cry, ^^H 


dju Fru de ligt in WSken : 


thy wife, she lies in childbed : ^^H 


kann'k dy nicli moel sprnken ? 


can I not once speak with thee 7 ^^H 


Tickeltuet, u. a. w. 

Or, 

Snaek, Sonek, komm heruet. 


Ttekeltuet, ete. ^^H 


Snail, snail, come out, ^^^^H 


sunst tobiiik ik dy dyn Hues. 


else I will break tby house to ^^^| 




^^H 


Or, 




Slingemues, 


Slingemues, ^^^H 


kraep uet dyn Hues, 


creep out of tby bouse, ^^^H 


stick all dyn veer (fief) Hoern uet 


stick all thy four (five) hams out. ^^^H 


Wullt du's nech uetstaken. 


If thou wilt not stick them out, ^^^H 


will ik dyn Hues tobraken. 


1 -U break tby house to pieces. ^^H 






" Id England the Enail scoops □ 


ut boUows, Utile rotund chambers, in ^^H 




The following is a boy's invocation to ^^H 


the Bnail to come out of such holes 




to hy it— 




Saiiil, snail, come ou 


your ^^^^1 


Or else I will beat you as black as a coal." ^^^^^ 


In Scotland they say : 


^^^H 


" Snail, snail, shoot ou 


your bom, ^^^^| 


And tell us if it niil be a bonuie day the mom'." ^^^H 


' Flennen, io cry or laugh icilh 


dirlOTttd mmilh. ^^H 


» This and the two preceding addresses to the snail are from Mullen- ^^^ 


hoff, p. 509. 


^^^H 


' Chamhere, Pop. Hh. p. 43. 


A 
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lu iba Soutb of Itolf the snail is thus aitdressed: 



To the ladybird (from tlie marsh of the Elbe) : 
Maikatt, May-rat, 

flii^ veg, lly away, 

attilf weg, hasten away, 

bring' my raorgen goet Wi^dikr bring mu girad weather with yoi 



1 Ploen : 



Marspacrt, fly t 



heftven ! 



Marapaert (Markpaert), flecg i 

Uimmel 1 
Bring' my' n Sack voU Kiingehi, Bring me a sack full of biseuita, 1 

my een, dy een, one for me, one for thee, 

olle^iitten Engehi ceu. for all the httle angels one*. 

THE ELDER. 

An undoubted relic of old times, connected with thia 1 
tree, existed till a. comparatively recent period among tbel 
peasants of Lower Saxony, who, when about to lop an I 
elder, were accustomed to utter this prayer : 

Fran Ellhora, Lady Elder, 

gib mir was vou delnem Holz ; give me some of tby wood ; 
dann wiU ich dir von mcinem. then will I also give thee lu 

Duch was geben, of mine, 

wanii es naclist im Walde. when it grows in the forest. 

Thia they repeated three times, with bended knees and J 
folded hands^. 



Pus(?likait, I 
the elder, 
la England, magical practi 



Prussian god of the eartli, is said to dwell nod 

ith ciders were forbidden at a very early 4 



' Taylor's transl. of Basile's PenUaierane, p. 183. 

^ This and the preeeding arc from MullenhofT, pp. 508, 509. See (Oto ^ 
p. 104, Grimm, D.M. p. 658, and Chambers, Pop. Bh. p. 43. 

' Arnkiel, cited by Grimm, D.M. p. 618 ; Mullenholf, p. 510 ; TbielBr 1 
i. p. 196, edit. 1820. 
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period. In the ' Canones editi sub Eadga.TO Bege ' it is enaj^ed iHet preosti 
gehwilc forbeode ^a geme^n. Se man drifi^ onellenum.andeac on o'Snun 
niisllcum treowuiu— that is, that eofry priest foriid the vain practicei, 
that are carried on ailh elderi, and alto vilh corioui olher Ireei^. 

THE ELEMENTS AND NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

When there is a calm, scratch with an old nail on the 
foremast ; then wind will riae. Hamburg. 

When the wind has been long contrary, and you meet 
with another ship, throw an old broom before it ; the wind 
will then change, you will get a fair, the other ship a con- 
traiy wind. Hamburg. 

When a storm rises, a fire should be kindled; it will not 
then strike the house. Bergkircken. 

When it thunders, tbey say in the Mark: "Peter ia 
playing at bowls," or, " The angels are playing at bowls." 

The hghtning does not strike a house in which there is 
a thunderbolt *, or fire burning on the hearth, or a bird has 
built its nest. Lautenthal. 

After sunset there ia frequently formed what is called a 
weather tree {Wetterbaum), a form of cloud resembling a 
tree, according to which the weather will be regulated; to 
whatever quarter the ])oints are directed the wind will 
blow. T^lleda. Bartelfelde in the Harz. In the Ukermark, 
they say in some places : " Abraham's tree is flowering, it 
will rain." In other places : " If Abraham's tree flowers 
in the afternoon, the weather ■wUl be fair; if after mid- 
night, there will be rain." 

According as the breastbone of a goose is white or red, 
the winter will be cold or mild^. Mark. 

When it snows, they say in Nordalbingia and in the 
Harz: "Peter is shaking his bed;" in the Ukermark: 
"Peter niles," or : "The angela are plucking feathers and 
down." In the autumn mornings, when the fine white 
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threads are hanging on the shrubs and bushes, they sayr 
"The Metteu (Fates)' have been spinning. " In summer,:] 
if the weather has been long dry : " It 'a God's hay-days." 
If it rains while the sun shines: "The old witch is frying -J 
pancakes;" "They have a hohday in hell;" "The devil I 
is bleaching hia grandmother;" or, "A tailor ia gone to I 
heaven *." 

Whatever is undertaken during the moon's increase i 
succeeds, and the full moon brings all things to fullncHB, 
while that which is begun during the wane fails. But for 
maladies all potions and the like should be taken during 
the wane, for then the malady will also wane, Stendal. 

No one should remove on a Monday, because then the 
house affaire will not thrive. If a servant enters a new 
service on a Monday, he will not long continue in it. 
Slendal. 

When the stars shoot, the weather is about to change. 

Every person has his light in heaven, which when he 
dies goes out ; and in its place a new one makes its ap- 
pearance, as men are constantly being bora ^. Brodetcin. 

Names of constellations. Heaven's chariot (the Great 
Bear), St. Peter's staff (Orion), the Silver Stars (Pleiades)*. 
Brodewin. Another constellation is called the Plough and 
Harrow, another the Crooked Rake. Baltrum, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Whoever carries about him a four-lobed clover leaf, ' 
cannot be fascinaled, i. e. he can see through all magical I 
delusions *. Mellin. 

2. On St. Lucy's day (Dec. 13)'' nothing should be j 
lent. Rouen. 

3. White spots on the nails denote luck, Berlin. 

' A..S. meitea, parca. ' Miillenhoff, p. 583. 

' See Grimm, K. and H. M. No. 41. ' See Grinim, D. M. p. GSO tf. 1 

' See TOl. ii. p. 371, No. 27. ' See Grimm. D. M. pp. 250, 1212. I 
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4. Yarn spun by a child of seven years makes a pei'son 
bullet-proof. Liepe. 

5. Toobtain what you wish from another, lay a swallow's 
tongue under your own, and then kisa the party. MS, 
from Swineinunde. 

6. To obtain the love of womenj carry about you a bat's 
blood, or a swallow's heart. MS. Sw. 

7. To eause a person to reveal a secret, lay a daw's heart 
under his left side, and he will impart whatever you desire 
to know. MS. Sw. 

8. A malefactor's arm-bone carried in the pocket is a 
security against vermin. If a thief can-ies such a bone 
about him, the party whom he designs to rob cannot wake'. 
Siendal. 

9. A found horseshoe, if nailed on the threshold with 
the points turned outwards, brings luck ; but if they are 
turned inwards, it brings misfortune. Berlin arid other 
places. 

10. To be beloved by every body carry about you the 
heart either of a pewet or a green frog. The eyes of a 
pewet, if carried about a person, make him witty and 
agreeable ; and if worn on the breast, when before a judge, 
the party will be acquitted ; and whoever carries with him 
in a bag the heart of a pewet, cannot be defrauded by 
traders ; and if the heart be dncd and reduced to powder, 
and laid under the head at night, the party will dream 
where there is treasure hidden. Stendal. 

11. Unlucky days. In January: 1, 3, 6, 17, 18. In 
February: 8, 16, 17. In March: 1, 13, 13, 15. In 
April: 3, 15, 17, 18. In May : 8, 10, 17, 30. InJune: 
1, 7. In July: 1, 5, 6. In August: 1, 3, 18, 20. In 
September: 15, 18, 30. In October: 15, 17, In No- 
vember; 11,17. In December: 1, 7i 11. A child bom 
on any of these days will seldom be long-lived ; or if it 

' See ill Nether!, Tnidit. the " Thiet'fl Fool," etc 
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lives, will be poor and miserable. On any of these days 
no marriage is desirable, and whoever travels on one of 
theuij is sure to come home out of health. The most un- 
lucky of them, on which no one should travel, are : March 
13, August 18, September 1, 3, 30. But there are three 
days which are uulucky above ail others, and whoever is 
bled on one of them will surely die in scveu or eight days 
after, viz. April 1, on which the traitor Judas was born; 
Au^st 1, on which the devil was cast down from heaven; 
December 1, on which Sodom and Gomorrha were dfl^4 
stroyed by fire from heaven, Steiidal. ■ 

12. If a child be lifted out through a window, it must 
be taken iu by the same, else it will gi-ow no more', lb. 

13. If a person who has a wen lets it be struck with a 
pea-ladle, or a pregnant woman tread on it, it will dis- 
appear, lb. 

14. If a person takes water from his neighbour's well 
after sunset, he takes with him his neighbour'a luck and 
prosperity. lb. 

15. If a hare runs aci-oss one's path, it is unlucky. lb. 

16. If youi- nose itches, you will hear news. lb, 

17. If you dream of losing a cheek-tooth, one of the 
family will soon die. lb. 

18. To dream of fish betokens money; of a bright- 
burning fire, luck; of falling into water, illness, 

19. To carry a purse of moleskin is lucky. Mark. 

■ See voLii. p. 110, No. 30. 
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K ABOUTERMANNE KEN S. 
The inhabitants of tlie village of Herselt relate that, on 
the occasion of a war, a great nmltitude of K about ermanne- 
kens came into their neighbonrhood. They took up their 
abode near to the village, in the middle of a large forest, 
in which there were aeveral caverns. They frequently 
came to the village, to fetch one thing or other, but with- 
out doing harm to any one. MTien their women grew 
old they caused them to descend into a pit, with a milk- 
loaf in their hand, and then carefully closed up the pit's 
mouth. The peasants say that the women were very con- 
tented with this kind of death, and were by no means 
forced to it. ^ ^^___ 

In the village of Gelrode there is a small bill called the 
Kabouterberg, in which there ai-e many caverns dug, which 
in former days were the habitations of the Kaboutermanne- 
kens. If the miller of the place's millstone was worn, he 
had only to lay it before his mill, together with a slice of 
bread and butter and a glass of beer, and he was sure of 
' From Wolf, Niederlandisclie Sage", Ltipsig, 1843. 
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finding it the next morning beautifully sharpened. He did 
in like manner when he wanted his linen washed. 



The Redcaps or Klabbers, called also Kaboutcrmanne- 
kens, often increase the wood. In the night, when the 
moon does not shine, they enter a house through the 
chimney, make themselves a fire on the hearth, and set 
themselves quietly before it. But no one sees the fire 
except the Redca]is, though it warms more than an ordi- 
nary fire. In the morning the housewife often finds of a 
large bundle of brushwood only a few little tivigs lying on 
the dogs ; but these she readily kindles, because she knows 
that they burn as long as a great bundle, and give double 
the warmth. If while the wood is burning the housewife 
should curse the Redcap or cross herself, the twigs would 
fiarc out in an instant. 



A poor peasant, whose wife was suddenly taken ill, rose 
in the night to chum. He bad already in the evening 
placed everything in readiness, and set the milk in large 
pots near the fire, that the work might proceed the more 
speedily. On entering the place be saw to his great 
astonishment that the fire was still burning, and that a 
little man half asleep was sitting before it. The noise of 
the man's wooden shoes waked the mannikin, who started 
up, looked hard at the man, but without uttering a word. 
The peasant was equally silent, but cast a stolen side-glance 
at the intrader, and saw that he was clad in red from head 
to foot, and had a green face and green hands. Then 
looking straight before him, he took fmm a corner a bundle 
of fire-wood, cast it down by the hearth, and went quietly 
to sleep. Next morning the butter was all set and ready, 
so that he bad only to take it to market ; there was, more- 
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over, a lai^er quantity than he had ever got from the milk. 
His wife soon recovered. Redcap continued to chum for 
them, and the man gradually became so rich that he kept 
many cows, and could lay by a whole stockingful of shining 
dollars. And no wonder, for by degi-ees Redcap did all 
the work ; he ploughed the fields, took care of the cattle, 
and in short performed more than the work of three men. 

But prosperity corrupted the peasant. He now went 
every evening to the pot-house, played away his money, 
and regularly returned home dnink. This did not please 
Redcap, and he reproached him accordingly. At firat he 
gave ear to him, but soon disregarded him, and at length 
went so far, that, returning home one night late and drunk, 
he grossly abused Kedeap, and threw the bundle of fire- 
wood into the well, which hia wife had carefully made 
ready. 

In the same moment Redcap disappeared. On the fol- 
lowing morning the wife was sick, the stocking, instead 
of dollars, was filled with coals, the cows died, the house 
and stalls fell to ruin, and the fields lay waste. The pea- 
sant then came to his acnsea, but it was too late, and let 
him pray and wail aa he might that Redcap would restore 
him to prosperity, it was of no avail; on the contrary, the 
following night Redcap was heard laughing round the 
house and jeering him. 

Shortly after, the man died poor and miserable. 



Near Tumhout a young man was deeply in love with a 
maiden. The coui-tship had long continued without any 
suspicion of its existence on the part of their respective 
parents. The youth at length growing impatient, went 
one day to the damsel's father, and requested his consent 
to their union. But the old man being proud and over- 
hearing, considered the young man too poor, and said to 
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him, " I cannot imagine how you can think of demandii 
the haod of my daughter : if you canoot lay down a thi 
sand guilders, you need not let such a thing enter your 
mind." 

This was a heavy blow to the young man, and he slunk 
home full of trouble, not knowing what he should do. At 
home he found no comfort ; for the counting of his httle 
stock of money was no longer a pleasure to him, as it fell 
far short of & thousand guilders; but which he must, 
nevertheless, obtain. He then went into the fields, and 
meditated self-destruction ; for life had no longer any 
pleasure for him. As he was now going he knew not 
whither, on a sudden a Kaboutermanneken stood at his 
side, who asked him the cause of his affliction. With 
tearful eyes the young man recounted to him what had 
taken place. When he had finished his story the Kabouter- 
manneken laughed and said : " So, only a thousand guil- 
ders ; that 's not worth letting a single hair grow grey for." 
" True," said the youth, " but if one has it not J" " Well," 
replied the Kaboutermanneken, " one can then always get 
it. Tliou hast ever been a brave youth, and therefore the 
matter may easily be managed. Just go home and count 
thy money, and come back and let me know how much it 
falls abort." "How much it falls short?" sighed the 
young man, " that I know but too well, — eight hundred 
guilders." " Thou hast not well counted it," said the Ka- 
bouteiTnanneken, laughing, " go and count it once again," 

Full of joy the young man now ran back to the house 
and again counted his money, when lo ! there were a thou- 
sand gold guilders. Instantly he returned, considering it 
his first duty to thank his benefactor, but he was not to 
be seen, and often as he cried " Kaboutermanneken ! Ka- 
boutermanneken 1" he came no morn. He then ran home 
again, packed up the money, put on his Sunday clothes, 
and went to the father of the damsicl, to whom he counted 
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1 thouBBnd giiildera. Within a week the marriage 
took place, and tbey both lived long in peace and content. 



Between Turnhout and Casterle there is a hill, which 
is to this day called the Kahoutermannekenaberg. The 
Kaboutermannekens that once dwelt in it were very nu- 
merous, but withal of a very evil nature, their greatest 
delight being to inflict all possible injury on the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbourhood. When night had begun, no 
one was longer aeciu*. They tben went round and carried 
f with them everything they fancied, fowls, ducks, geese, 
oxen, cowB and calves, money, in short everything, even 
household utensils. This lasted a considerable length of 
time, but now we hear no more of it. 



A miller in Kempnerland found often iu the morning 
hia work in the mill performed, let it have been ever so 
much ; though only when he left some bread and butter, 
which on these occasions disappeared. This surprised the 
man ; so one evening he concealed himself behind some 
flour-sacks, and saw a naked Kaboutormanneken eome, eat 
the bread and butter, and begin to work in the mill. The 
miller being grieved to see the httle fellow naked, went to 
a tailor and ordered a pair of breeches and a jacket to be 
made for him, which on the following evening he laid 
along with the bread and butter. The Kaboutermanneken 
came and danced for joy, on seeing the handsome garments, 
quickly ate up the bread and butter, put on the clothes, 
proudly strutted about, and disappeared without the miller 
seeing which way he went. He never returned. 

Now thought the miller : " Wait a little, I '11 soon catch 
thee;" and with that intention went and sat on a little 
bridge that was over a brook, which the Kaboutermanne- 
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kens were in the habit of crossiag every evening. He did 
not wait long before they appeared. When the first stept 
on the bridge, he said to the miller : " Who art thou, 
man ?" but the miller made no answer ; for he was look- 
ing out for the Kaboiitermanneken with the clothes on, 
and those that he saw were naked. The second also said: 
" Who art thou, man ?" but he still kept silence ; and so 
it went on till the last came, and he had on the clothes 
that the miller had placed in the mill. " Haha," cried 
the miller, " have I got thee ? " and was about to seize the 
manneketi, when suddenly a voice, like that of his wife, 
was heard from the rivulet, crying for help, when the 
miller tnming round in a hurry, plumped into the water ; 
but the Kaboutermannekens were all away. 



An old man from the hamlet of Landorp, which hes not 
far from Aerechot on the little river Demcr, has often re- 
lated the following : 

A certain Hecr Percy, who dwelt on the opposite aide 
of the Demer, was in the habit of beiug ferried over every 
evening, for the purpose of visiting the inn at Landorp. 
He usually stayed till it was very late, and when he wished 
to return, the ferryman was gone to bed. But Hcer Percy 
cared httle for that, for he was on good terms with the 
Kaboutermannekens, who, as soon as the ferryman was 
asleep, hastened to the bank, and when Heer Percy came 
out of the inn, called aloud : " Heer Percy 1 Heer Percy 1 
come quickly; we will ferry you over. Come, Heer 
Percy I" Then would Heer Percy proceed to the bank, 
and the mannekens convey him across, when he gave them 
a large jug of beer for their ti-oublc. 

He usually also engaged them for the nest day, to make 
coffee early in the morning, milk the cows, clean the house, 
etc. J and all this they did most punctually; nor did they 
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drink a drop of the coffee or milk, but left it untouched 
until Heer Percy gave them some. Thus they acted, and 
were so faithful because he was so kind to them. On the 
other handj however, the neighbours had to suffer a thou- 
sand anuoyancea fram them. They drank the milk of 
tbcir cows, spoiled their butter, and played pranks innu- 
merable; for all which the ueighboucs were highly in- 
censed against Heer Percy; but they could do him no 
harm, for the Kaboutermannekens protected and watched 
over him that no injury might befall him. 

KLUDDE. 

Kludde or Kleure is the name of an evil spirit which 
playa its pranks in a great part of Brabant and Flanders, 
With respect to its form it is a perfect Proteus; for which 
reason the peasants are so fearful of him, that they will 
not for any consideration venture into a forest, a field, or 
a road, which, according to common reportj is haunted by 
Kludde. 

This spirit often transforms himself into a tree, which 
at first appears quite small and delicate, but soon raises 
itself to an immeasurable height, and is lost in the clouds, 
while everything around it on earth is thrown into con- 
fusion. Another time he will clothe himself with the skin 
of a great black dog, and so run on his hind legs, at the 
same time rattling a chain that is round his neck, and 
will spring suddenly on the neck of the first person he 
meets ; and when he has thrown him on the ground, en- 
tnely vanish. But Kludde oftenest appears as an old, 
half-starved horse, and as such is a bugbear to all grooms 
and horse-boys, who relate that when they leave their 
horses in the field at night, it frequently happens that, 
instead of their well-known boi-se or mare, they set them- 
selves on Kludde, who instantly runs off with them at full 
speed, until he cornea to some water, into which lie pitches 
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hia terrified rider. While the poor fellow is struggling to 
save himself, Kludde lays himself with his belly flat on 
the ground and sets up a fiendish laugh, until his victim, 
sullen and angry, shall have worked himself out of his 
bath. 

Occasionally Kludde assumes the form of a cat, a frog, 
a bat, or any other animal. His approach may be known 
by two little blue flames, which fluttering and dancing go 
before him. These flames are, as far aa can be ascertained, 
the eyes of the spectre. It is difiieult to escape from 
Kludde, even by rumiing from him at the utmost speed 
in a zigzag; for, like a snake, he will wind in all direc- 
tions with equal rapidity. 

When this spectre takes his flight, he cries ; " Kludde, 
Kludde !" whence comes his name. 

In the neighbourhood of Ostend Kludde is known as a 
Water-necker (Water-nix), and in the flat country about 
that town as a Werwolf. 



to 



As two young men and a girl were going along in the 
country, one of them, who was the lover of the girl, said 
to his comrade : " Stop for a moment, I see something 
yonder." "What dost thou sec?" asked the other. 
" Kludde," was the answer. " See, now he is a dog — 
now he is growing up high — now he is httle again — a 
sheep — no, a cat . . . ." and thus he went on talking, while 
neither his companion nor the girl could perceive anything. 
His friend at length said : " If thou seest Kludde again, 
let me know, and I will go up to him." "Then go now," 
said the other, "he is jnst running before me." Hisfriend 
went accordingly, but eould see nothing of Kludde, 

So it lasted until they came to the house of the young 
man who had all along seen the spectre running before 
him. Before the house there lay a flat atone, under which 
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rthe young man's father was in the habit of placing the 
key of the house, that he might not be under the necessity 
of rising from his bed, when his aon happened to stay late 
at the pubhc house, "Don't you now see him?" cried 
the young man, "he is sitting on the stone, to prevent 
me from getting the key." Saying these words, he took 
hia lass by the arm, adding : " Come, Mieken, we will 
accompany you home, for you are frightened." On hia 
return he still saw Kludde sitting on the stone. The other 
then took courage and went to the stone, when Kludde 
sprang aside, so that he could take the key, with which 
he opened the door for hia comrade, who hurried in, lest 
Kludde should be at Jiis heela, while the other quietly 
went his way, without having seen a trace of the spectre. 



OSSCIUERT. 

Formerly the town of Hamme, near Dendermonde, was 
infested by an evil spirit named Oaschaert, of whom it can 
hardly be said that he was altogether a scourge to the 
peaceable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, for to the 
good Christians of the middle age he was at the same time 
very beneficial, in being a terror to the wicked, and in 
having forced many a one to turn into the path of righte- 
ousness. 

Hia usual abode was the spot where the chapel of Twee 
Bruggen now atanda, and the iD[imediate neighbourhood 
the scene of his exploits. If any one towards midnight 
were foolhardy enough to cry out, or even to mutter the 
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Grypke, grjpke grauw, Grypke, gryp''^ E'*)'' 

Wilt gy my Rrypen, IF thou wilt gripe me, 

Grypt my nou. Gripe me now. 

then would Osschaert leap on his back, with outspread 

clawB clamber up to his shoulders, and force him groaning 

and panting to carry him, until good fortune brings him 

k2 
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to a croaaway, over which the evil spirit being unable to 
pass, casta away his half-dead bearer. 

It would seem that Osschaert had been repeatedly irri- 
tated by the above rimesj for the longer he infested the 
place the worse he grew, until at length it was not only 
the drunken and the foolhardy who teazed him that were 
the objects of his malice, but every one that he found 
abroad at unaeasonable hours of the night. The husband- 
man consequently left the field with hasty steps before 
sunset, the benighted ti'aveller anxiously sought a shelter 
before nightfallj and not a few of the country people 
trembled even at their firesides, sending up fervent prayers 
that the spectre might have no power over them. 

But most painful was Osschaert'a riding to those who 
had some heavy burthen on their conscience. On such he 
pressed with an intolerable weight, struck hia claws deep 
into their flesh, burned their necks with his helhsh fiery 
breath, and thereby infected with a most insufferable 
stench every respiration of the sinner. Even when any 
one thus tormented aank down from pain and weariness, 
he got no respite j he must rise again and continue his 
course until he reached either a crosaway or an image of 
the Virgin in the vicinity of one. 

But at Hanime there hved a pious priest, who, deeply 
affected by the misery inflicted on his flock by Osschaert, 
resolved to drive him away, and by exorcisms banished 
him, for ninety-nine years, to the aea-shore, where he still 
wanders. 



An old man from the neighbourhood of Doel related 
many of Osschaert'a tricks, among which was the fol- 
lowing. 

His grandfather, when a young man, bad gone one 
evening on a courting expedition. On his return he had 
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to croaa a field, when on a audden an enormous monster 
of a horse stood before him. Then thought my grand- 
father ; " Halt, this is Osschaert ; thou must get out of 
the way ; " and so he did, with the intention of passing 
through the ehurchyard ; but he had hardly got again 
into the main road, when a huge dog as big as a horse 
met him j whereupon he turned hia back, crossed himseh^ 
and struck into another path leading to the churchyard; 
but scarcely had he reached it before a mbbit sprang 
backwards and forwards before him. " Osschaert has 
sonie design upon me this evening," said he to himself, 
and turned for the purpose of going round the ehurch- 
yard, when, at the corner of the gate, there stands a 
gigantic ass, with fiery eyes as large as plates ! 

This perplexed him so prodigiously, that although he 
was not the most timid of mortals, he sprang over the 
wall and ran home with all speed, where he arrived 
bathed in sweat. 



There was once a fisherman named Blommaert, who 
dwelt at Kieldrecht and had no wife, but only a little boat, 
a net and a but. When he brought hia fish home in the 
evening, he was in the habit of throwing them into a tub 
of water, which stood by the window near the hearth. 

On rising in the morning he always remarked that some 
fish were missing, and that somebody had been scattering 
the ashes on the hearth, no doubt for the purpose of broil- 
ing the fish OD the still glowing embers. The fisher exa- 
mined his hut, but finding no opening, felt fully convinced 
that it was Osschaert who had played him the trick. He 
soon forgot the affair, but to his no small vexation found 
on the following morning that hia fish had again been 
taken and broiled on the embers. " Now," thought he, 
" I will cure Master Oaachaert of that trick," and bo 
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covered the whole hearth with horse-dung, over which he 
scattered a few ashes. 

Ossehaert came aa usual to get and roast his fiah, saying 
as he entered : " Blommcken, viachkens brueyen ; " but 
when he came to the heailh he spoiled the beautiful trout 
with the horse-dung, and went away doubling and shaking 
his fista ; while the fisherman, who waa awake, burst into 
a loud laugh. So far bo good ; but Osschaert knew how to 
be revenged. On the following morning, to wit, the fisher- 
man went out and cast his net, and soon after attempted 
to haul it up, but found it inconceivably heavy. At length, 
when after much toil and trouble he had pulled it to the 
surface of the water, he saw that there were no fish in it, 
hut only an immense heap of horse-dung. Osschaert now 
gave a hearty laugh, and the fisherman full of vexation 
returned home '- 

THE NECKER. 

In the rivers and springs spirits have often been seen, 
which the German Belgians call Neckers. These spirits 
sometimes sang moat beautiful melodies in chorus ; some- 
times, like women, they were seen arranging their hair in 
the river. They have idao been known to converse with 
men, and to play all sorts of games. 



Near Ghent a little old man has often been seen on the 
water of the Scheldt. He was a Necker (NL\), and was 
constantly sighing and moanmg. Two children once, who 

' Osaehaert and the YorkBhire Barguest seem nearly identical. There 
was a Bargrteat named the Picktree Brag, whose usual form was that of a 
little gallowaj. " in which ahapeafannpr, still or lately living tliareabonts, 
reported that it haii come to hira one night as he was going home ; that 
he got upon it and rode very quietly till it came to a great pond, to which 
it ran and threw him in, aadirmi laughing aii-ay." Keightley. F. M. p. 310, 
Scotl'a Minstrelsy, L p. ex. 
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were playing on the river's bank, saw him coming towards 
them, and ran away, at which the Necker cried piteoualy. 
He did harm to no one. If any person asked him tht 
cause of his sorrow, he would fetch a deep sigh and dis- 
appear. 

Throughout Brabant the tradition is current that the 
Necker aucks the hh)od of the drowned. Prom rivulets 
the mournful cry of a child ia often heard j but to this no 
great attention need be paid, as it is often only a deception 
of the Necker. 

Those drowned of the name of Jan have the singular 
property of remaining upright in the water, and under no 
circumstances arc they ever found lying on the side. 

THE THREE NIXEN OF JUPILLE. 

One autumn evening as the joyful inhabitants of Jupille, 
at the end of the vintage, were springing about and 
dancing on the verdant turf, three damsels suddenly ap- 
proached them from the banks of the Meuse, and joined 
the mirthful assemblage. They were attired in garments 
of dazzling whiteness, and on their fair locla wore garlands 
of fresh-blown water-lilies, ^liether they walked or only 
glided on the earth no one could say. The yomig lads of 
Jupille had never met with such light dancers. 

When the dancing was over, all sat down in a circle, 
and the three damsels began to sing, and that with such 
sweet voices that the eyes of all were fixed on them, and 
no one thought how far the night was already advanced. 
To their surprise the clock struck the hour of midnight, 
when the damsels, after whispering a few words together, 
greeted the company round, and soon disappeared. 

On the following evening, just as the moon was risen. 
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they returned, when the young men instantly hastened up 
to them, requesting them to dance. As the night was 
snltry, one of them drew off her gloves, which her partner 

took charge of. This time the clock struck twelve while 
they were Btill engaged in the dance. Terrified at the sound 
the damsels started and were hastening away, when one 
exclaimed : " Where are my gloves ?" But the youth 
woald not restore them, retaining them as a pledge of love; 
and the damsel, with her companions, hurried away with- 
out them. Her partner followed with equal speed ; being 
but too desirous of discovering where the beauteous 
maiden dwelt. They proceeded on and on, when, on 
reaching the Meuse, the damsels sprang into the water 
and vanished. 

When on the following moi-ning the love-sick youth re- 
visited the spot, the water there was blood-red. The 
maidens never appeiu'ed again '. 



In a farm-house near Ostcnd everything went on satis- 
factorily and prosperously, so that in a short time the 
owner beeame one of the wealthiest persons in the neigh- 
bourhood. This was ascribed to a domestic sprite named 
Flerus, who had his abode there, and appeared sometimes 
under a human form, sometimes in that of an animal. If 
a horse was sick, Flerus was called, who appeared at the 
instant as a strong and lively horse, willingly suffered him- 
self to be harnessed, and performed thrice the quantity 
of work of any other horse. He never flinched from a 
service : even if the maid-aervanta foresaw that they would 
not have time to sweep the house thoroughly, Flerus would 
come at their call, would draw water and carry it to them. 

' In conneccion willi tlie foregoing traditiaa, see the epitome of Gennaii 
Mythology in vol. i. 
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The only remuneration he looked for waa a little fresh 
millc with sugar. 

But once a couple of young and thoughtless aervant- 
girla, who had been made rather wanton by the good na- 
ture of Flerus, resolved on playing him a trick. They 
called him and he instantly came ; but when he had per- 
formed the work required of him, they set before him, 
instead of his usual meal, fresh milk with garlic. Scarcely, 
however, had he tasted it when be vanished, saying ; 

Melk en li>ok ! Milk and garlic ! 

Flerus vetbuist, Fierus decamps, 

En't galuk ook. Aod good luck eke. 

From that hour no more waa heard or seen of Flerus in 
the place, and everything' went crab-fashion. From him 
the place acquired the name of Flerusbof. 

THE WERWOLF. 

A man had once gone out with his bow to attend a 
shooting match at Ronsse, but when about half way to the 
place, he saw on a sudden a large wolf spring from a, 
thicket and rush towards a young girl, that waa sitting in 
a meadow by the road side watching cows. The man did 
not long hesitate, but quickly drawing forth an arrow, 
took aim, and luckily hit the wolf in the right side, so that 
the arrow remained sticking in the wound, and the animal 
ran back howling into the wood. 

On the following day he heard that a serving-man of 
the burgomaster's lay at the point of death, in conse- 
quence of having been shot in the right aide on the pre- 
ceding day. This so excited the man's curiosity, that he 
went to the wounded man and requested to see the arrow, 
which he instantly recognised aa one of his own. Then 
having desu-cd all those present to withdraw, when he was 
alone with the man, he persuaded him to confess how he 
k5 
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had received the wound, when he acknowledged that I 
was the Werwolf. He died on the following day. 

THE MAERE. 
In the village of Alveringcn a cunning man was once 
called to see a woman who was mare-ridden. He took a 
handful of dry sand, uttered certain words, and cast the 
sand in the air, and all about, under the tables, chairs and 
cupboards, in short, in every comer. Hardly had he done 
this, when at once there stood a woman in the chamber, 
of whom no one knew whence she came, and whom no 
one had ever before seen. She did not long deliberate, 
but quickly opened the door and escaped, " There was 
your Mare," said the man, " she will not return in a 
hurry, for she is now marked." On the persons present 
inquiring how or with what she was marked, he answered ; 
" Simply with a grain of sand ; but her power is now at 



As some reapers were one day at work in a field near 
Vilvorde, they found a naked woman lying apparently 
asleep ; yet it was no natural sleep, for it did not appear 
to the men that she breathed. Curious to know what 
might be the matter with the woman, they went and called 
a shepherd, who had the reputation of being skilled in 
hidden things. On seeing the woman, he at once said : 
" She is not asleep, but is a Mare, who has just stript 
herself for the purpose of riding some one." The reapers 
laughed at this, and said the shepherd was befooling them ; 
but he aaid: "Wait only an instant, and you shall see 
something estraordinary." He then bent dowTi to the 
womau and whispered a word or two in her ear, when they 
immediately saw -a little animal, the length of a finger and 
of singularform, come running and creep into the woman's 
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mouth. The shepherd then gave her a smart puah so that 
she rolled over thrice, and which caused her to wake, 
when after looking about her with astoaiahment, she got 
up and fled with all possible apeed, to the great surprise 
of the reapers, who enjoyed the thing amazingly. 



Two young men iu the neighhourhood of Vilvorde loved 
the same damsel ; but one of them, the coraelter of the two, 
had an affliction, for which he had tried a number of re- 
medies, yet all to no purpose — he suffered every night 
from the Mare. Complaining one day to his rival how he 
waa tormented the instant he got into bed, and how everj' 
remedy had proved vain, the other laughed at him, and 
aaid : " 0, there is nothing more easy j I will give thet- 
advice, which, if thou wilt follow it, will secure thee from 
all such visitations in future. Hold a sharp and well- 
pointed knife with the poinl towards thy breast, when thou 
lieat down in bed, and do not go to sleep ; then will the 
Mare have viaited thee for the last time." 

The poor lad, overjoyed at the thought of getting rid 
of the spectre on such easy terms, forgot in bis delight 
half of the counsel, and held the knife with the /umdle to- 
wards his breaat, so that the point stood upright ; and 
lucky was it that he did ao ; for when the Mare came as 
usual, she wounded herself on the point of the knife, and 
returned no more. In the other case she would have 
driven the knife into his breast. 



In Liege there was at one time a number of persons 
who by wishing could afflict any one with the Mare; to 
be again free from which people gave them money, and in 
retmii received from them a bottle. Into this they had to 
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void their urine, which they placed a while in the sun, and 
then braught it to the person to whom they had given the 
money. This person then led the patient to some water, 
by which he stood witli his back towards it, and then 
threw the bottle over his head into it. 



A nobleman dwelling at his castle in the neighbourhood 
of Sittard, was every night plagued with a Mare. He sent 
for his physician, and at length for the clergyman, but 
neither could supply him with a remedy for the evil. 
This reached the ears of a shepherd, who came to the 
nobleman and told him that he had a certain remedy for 
the Mare, On the nobleman asking him in what it con- 
sisted, he said r " If the Mare comes again, let her remain 
quiet J but when she is gone, make water, put it in a 
bottle, and keep it carefully ; you will then see something 
wonderful." The nobleman did so, and shut the bottle 
up in his cupboard, keeping the key in his pocket. 

Next day about noon there came an old woman to the 
gate, asking whether they had any old broken glass to 
sell. The maid-servant gave her all the broken glass, but 
she again inquired whether they had no entire bottles, and 
requested her to ask her master whether he had any. The 
master, who instantly knew what she was driving at, an- 
swered that he had none. She then asked whether she 
could not speak with the master herself. On seeing him 
she besought him to give her the bottle that he had in his 
cupboard, and at hia refusal, fell at his feet and wept 
bitterly, promising that she would do him no further injury. 
He thereupon took the bottle, and broke it ', and drove 
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the old woman with blows from the door. He was thus 
relieved from the Mare, who never again retnroed. 



My aunt's grandmothei', says Mynh. Van Swygcnhoven, 
had once a horse that was mare-ridden. This coming to 
the knowledge of a neighbour, he brought two bricks, 
which he laid crosswise, bound them fast with a cord, and 
hung them on the horse. The animal instantly ceased 
from sweating and feeling uneasiness, and the Mare no 
more tormented it. 

DWARF-SMITHIES. 

In the Walloon provinces there is not a village nor a 
hamlet that has not its dwarf-cave or dwarf-hole. In the 
forests the vestiges of former smithies are often met with, 
which the people call dwarf-smithies. Whole pigs of iron 
or lead are also frequently found, which date from the 
time of the goblins. 

To those that are kind to tliem these dwarfs are very 
serviceable; only care must be taken to place food for 
them every night. 

LODDEH. 

One warm summer night three reapers went to the field 
for the purpose of completing their laboui", which, in con- 
sequence of the great heat, they had been obliged to in- 
termit. The moon not having yet risen, they could 
scarcely see, and therefore resolved, after laying aside their 
clothes, to sit down for a abort time, until it grew lighter. 
Scarcely, however, had they deposited their garments, 
when they heard a distant rattling as of chains, but which 
constantly came nearer and nearer, and at length reached 
the spot where the clothes were lying. One of the men 
then stood up to look after their clothes, but there they 
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lay undisturbed, and be saw nothiugj though the rattling 
still continued. 

In tbe mean wbile it gradually became darker, and 
thunder was heard at a distance, so the reapers resolved 
to return home ; for they saw that it would be imposaihle 
for them to work. They had but just put on their clothea 
when tlie rattling suddenly and quickly came quite close 
to them, and something passed between the legs of one 
of them which carried him off with it. He cried as 
loud as he could ; " Lodder ! Lodder ! strike ! strike ! I 
am sitting on him." But the others laughed at bira, for 
although they saw him riding away, they could not set; 
Lodder, for he had made himself invisible, So the more 
they laughed, the more vexed was the man, and the more 
luStily he cried out ; for he well knew on whose hack he 
was sitting. In abort, he was carried on and on till he 
eame to a large pond, into which Lodder threw himself 
and left the terrified reaper lying half dead on the grass. 

When the others came up, they saw plainly that it was 
earnest, and from that time have never laughed when any- 
thing extraordinary happened to them in the night. 



A wild young fellow coming home late one night, hear^ j 
while he was putting the key into the lock, something on 
tbe ground that continually went tiektack, ticktack, tick- 
tack. Stooping down he found it was a silver watch, which 
he joyfully placed in hia pocket. On entering bis room 
he drew it out, for the pui-pose of seeing at what hour it 
stood. At that moment the church clock struck twelve, 
and the watch became cold and icy in his hand, and ou 
looking at it, it was a large, fat toad. In his fright he 
dashed it on the ground, when suddenly there stood a 
huge dog before him, with eyes like lanterns, which after 
having stared at him till he fell on his bed in a fright, 
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darted through the window, which at that moment sprang 
open, when from without hahaha I long resounded in his 
ears. He then knew that it was Lodder. 



Oq a Saturday evening the country lads usually go to 
the window of their sweethearts and settle with them 
where they shall meet on the Sunday, A young fellow from 
Tissel, who was on the same eiTand, had, in order to reach 
the house in which his sweetheart dwelt, to ci-oss over a 
brook; but when he came to the spot where the bridge 
Bhonld be, it was no longer there, but there was Lodder 
sitting in the grass. " What dost thou want ? " said 
Lodder. " I want to go to my sweetheart," answered the 
young man, "hut I don't see the bridge." "Then I can 
help thee," said Lodder, at the same time stretching him- 
self at full length across the water, so that his pawa 
reached the opposite bank ; and the youth taking courage, 
passed over Loddcr's back and neck and arms, and when 
he found himself on the opposite bank he courteously 
thanked Lodder. After having conversed a while with his 
lass, he took his way home. In passing through a corn- 
field he heard an infant piteously crying, and on pi-ocecd- 
ing to the spot whence the voice seemed to come, he found 
a boy of about eight years old, whom he took on his back 
and continued his way to the bi'ook, where Lodder was 
still sitting. " What hast thou there ? " asked Lodder. 
" A poor child," answered the young man, " whom I will 
keep with me till to-morrow, when he will perhaps find 
his parents." " 'T is well," said Lodder, stretching out 
his paws, and again placing himself across the brook. But 
as he was passing over Loddcr's legs, the boy on his 
shoulders grew uncommonly heavy, so that Lodder cried 
out, " Thou art getting too heavy for me, I shall let thet 
fall." "Just stay a little wbile, dear Lodder," said the 4 
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young man, " I shall be over in a second." But the boy 
grew heavier and heavier, and when they were on Loddcr's 
back, he blew hot into the yonug man's neck, and struck 
hi» long nails into his shoulders : at the same moment 
Loddei' vanished, and the young man fell into the water, 
where he instantly crosaed himself, and so released him- 
self from the boy. He then scrambled out of the brook 
and ran home as fast as he could, while behind him re- 
sounded Ilahalia I 

WITCHERY. 

In the village of Oostbrouck, near Utrecht, there lived 
a widow, who kept a man-servant, that performed both 
domestic and field labour. This servant, such persons 
being generally curious, had through his window fre- 
quently remarked that his mistress, when she thought 
that all were asleep, went to a particular place in the 
stable, and there took hay from the erib. This surprised 
him, and he wondered within himself why his mistress did 
8o, and resolved to tiy what would be the effect, if he did 
the same. So once, after she had been in the stable, he 
went in, looked carefully around, and took some hay. 
But scarcely had he taken it in his hand before he was 
hurried through the air, and borne away to the httle town 
of Wyck, and into a large undei^round cellar, where he 
found a numerous assemblage of men and women. "When 
his mistress and the others perceived him, they were at 
first frightened, and asked him huw he came among them, 
and he then related to them the whole affair. His mis- 
tress on hearing it fell into a violent rage, and began to 
deliberate with her associates on the steps it were most 
advisable to take ; but all were of opinion that the best 
course would be to receive the man amicably, and engage 
him not to blab. Now eame the hour of parting, and it 
was again a subject of discussion, whether they should 
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kill liim or let him go free, but they resolved on the latter 
course ; and after he had promised not to dividge what 
he had witnessed, his mistress took him on her shoulders, 
and they both tlew off through the air. But when they 
came to a lake the woman thought within herself it were 
better to throw him into the water, for then there would 
be an end to all tattling, and she did accordingly, giving 
him a smart shake, so that the poor fellow fell into the 
take. 

But his guardian angel would not allow him so to die, 
and he escaped with his life, yet lay in great pain among 
the rushes, groaning and wailing most piteoualy. Some 
persona, who were passing by, hearing him, dragged him 
out, and inquired how he came there, when he related to 
them all that had befallen him. They then laid him on 
a wagon and conveyed him to Utrecht, where he related 
his story to the burgomaster, iTohn Culemburg, at which 
that magistrate greatly marvelled. The widow being 
afterwards seized, made a full confession and received the 
punishment she merited. 

THE LONG WAPPER OF ANTWERP '. 

My late father, says the veracious narrator, as well as 
my ancient aunt and all my acquaintances, have in my 
younger days talked to me a thousand times about the 
Long Wapper, and of the numerous tricks which that ex- 
traordinary being played to the inhabitants of the good 
city of Antwerp. 

Hia tricks were not always malicious, but consisted fre- 
quently in rogueries and the like ; yet something always 
lay at the bottom of them that was not altogether right, 
and regarding which one might entertain unfavourable 
thoughts. It is, too, a well-known fact that he has car- 

I Partlyfrom 'Wodana,' p. 11. 
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ried many r one off with him, but whither the Lord aloi 
knows. It would Bcetu that people were afraid to spei 
ill of him, for who could aay that he was not hateningf 
Who or what he was I cannot say, for no one knew any- 
thing of the matter. As long as he abode in the city, hia 
name was scarcely ever pronounced ; and it was only when 
ell traces of him had disappeared, that persons ventured 
to communicate to each other their thoughts concerning 
him. My achootmisti-ess, who was very religious, 
spoke of him, and told us he was a spint from the othoj 
world ; but I for my part bcUeve that he was a rich n 
belonging to the city, who had made a compact with tfaH 
devil. Indeed, at a later period I heai'd that several noble 
and high city families were in league with him, and were 
by family connected with him, and therefore had good 
reason to keep the truth secret- 
in former days the Wapperarui, which is now arched 
over, lay quite open, and the place now called the Wappers- 
briicke was a real, true bridge. There it was that the 
Long Wapper chiefly made his haunt, and from him both 
the above names are derived. He usually made his first 
appearance from under the bridge, strode with his long 
legs out of the water to the rampart, there in an instant 
shrank to a diminutive size, and then appeared as one of 
the street boys. He would then mingle with the other 
boya, and no one ever recognised him, for he always as- 
sumed the form of one of them that did not happen to 
be present. This took place usually in the hours be- 
tween hght and dark, for then the boys came from school 
or from their meals, and began their play. One of their 
favourite games was ' shove-hat,' at which one of them, 
on whom it fell by lot, gave hia hat, which the others 
shoved with their feet backwards and forwards, until he to 
whom it belonged was fortunate enough to overtake and 
seize it. All went on well till it fell to the lot of the Long 
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Wapper to give his hat ; but then wo to him who gave 
the tirst push to the hat 1 He broke bis wooden shoes 
in pieiM^a and fractured his toes ; for the supposed bat was 
u heavy iron pot. Then was to be heard the loud Hahaha ! 
of tlie jeering Bprite, whom all now sought after, but no 
one found. 

At night, when he could find no more boys to plague 
and initate in their games, there was not a single street 
in the whole city that was wholly secure from his pranks. 
Not an old woman nor a young girl could be out at a late 
honr, without experiencing his artifice. In the neighbour- 
hood of the Flesh-market in particular he perpetrated a 
number of shameful acts ; though what they exactly 
were I no longer remember. Two cases are, however, still 
fresb in my recollection, and that just because tbey hap- 
pened to a pcraon of my acquaintance. This person was 
returning home from her work about eleven o'clock one 
night, when she heard the cry of a little infant proceeding 
from the Flesh-market. On approaching the spot, she 
found there, on a stone bench, a poor little creature that 
appeared not many hours old, in neat, white swaddling 
clothes. She took up the little being and pressed it to 
her bosom, thinking it was a forsaken babe that had been 
exposed by its parents, in the expectation that some one 
would keep and nourish the poor foundling. As it con- 
tinued crying and would not be pacified, the good woman 
resolved to give it the breast, for she had at the time a 
suckling at home. Having so done she proceeded on her 
way, but with evei-y step she took the child grew larger 
and larger, and heavier and heavier, so that when she was 
within a few steps of her own door she could no longer 
carry bcr burthen, but was obliged to let go the wonderfid 
Buckbng, which did not, however, fall on the grouud, but 
glided away under her arm, and at the same moment 
Hahaha ! resounded behind her. On her turning round. 
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a voice addressed her with : "Thanks, good woman, 
thanks ! I have nicely qneuched my thirst." Wondering J 
hereat, she looked to see who spoke, and there stood the j 
Long Wapper close to her, with his head towering far I 
ahove the houses. 

From that time she was very cautious, and whenever, 
on returning home late at night, she met with anything 
that appeared in the least degree suspicious, she instantly 
either crossed herself, or called for aid to the mother of 
God, or one of the saints or holy angels, and then natu- 
rally all went right ; and by following this course she con- 
tinued free from all annoyance for a considerable time. 
Once, however, as she was on her way home about mid- 
night, she all at once observed a white handkerchief or 
napkin lying on the ground before her. Thinking she 
was in luck's way, she was carrying it off, when it stretched 
itself out more and more, slipt away from her, and at 
length became so long that she saw it was the Long 
Wapper again, who now leisurely strode over the houses, 
at the same time laughing aloud. Of such pranks I could 
have told you God knows how many ; for every night 
something new occurred, and that not in one place only, . 
but in many at the same time; so that it was evident he j 
could multiply himself. 

And then if I were to speak of the various forms under 
which he appeared ! Sometimes he was a cat, sometimes 
a dog, sometimes a clergynaan, sometimes a richly clad 
personage, who with sweetmeats and the like enticed chil- 
dren to go with him, the Lord alone knows whither. 
Often would he stand of an incredible height at the lofty 
church windows, and disturb the late devotions with 
cursing aud blasphemy. At another time he would knock 
at the windows of the second and even the third stories of 
the houses, striking the greatest terror into the inhabit- 
ants. If he saw any lace-makers or other women or men 
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working late at night, he would cry out to tliem : "The 
night ia for me, the day for you' !" In wealthy houses 
he would appear in the foi-ni of an acquaintance and sit 
with the family at table ; and when all were enjoyiug 
themaclvea in peace and contentment, would suddenly 
vanish, laughing at his host. He would frequently mingle 
with card-players, lose much money, and refuse to pay. 
If then a quarrel ensued, he would call his fellow-game- 
sters out, to settle the dispute out of doors, when gene- 
rally one would lose his life. 

What chiefly made my late father believe that the de- 
struction of souls was one of the Long Wapper's principal 
objects, was the following occurrence : A man, whose wife 
was in labour, going out late one night to fetch a midwife, 
encountered so many difficulties in his way that it would 
be no easy task to recount them. In the mean time the 
poor woman was left alone in her sufferings, and the child 
would inevitably have died without baptism, had the man 
— who was my own uncle — not extricated himself by 
timely reconrse to prayer. 

But the best preservative against the Long Wapper was 
an image of the Virgin, for that he could never pass. Since 
that time such images have been set up at the comers of 
all the streets, which is the principal reason why he left 
Antwerp, He now haunts the sea-coast. 



In the foregoing account of the Long Wapper we have 
mentioned that no one ever ventured to speak ill of him, 
or even to whisper the moat innocent suppositions con- 
cerning him ; for no one could be certain that he was not 
speaking with him himself. In general it did not turn 
out well for those who said anything about him j for when 
they went out at night they might be sure of being, in 
I The cry of the ViaA Huntsmaa. 
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one place or other, obliged to pass between hia le^; for 
be would place himaelf across the street, with his feet 
against the opposite aides, and make himself so tall that 
hia whole body rose above the houses, and thus break the 
neck of many a one that passed under him. 

When playing with children he often allowed them to 
win a great deal, particularly at marbles ; but when the 
poor things returned home, and full of joy would exhibit 
their winnings, the marbles were changed to filthy horse- 
dung, 

He one day played at thieves against the church of the 
Friars Preachers, and the lot fell on him to be the hang- 
man, an office he willingly undertook. When it came to 
the hanging, he really hanged him who played the thief, 
80 that the poor boy died ; and then at one bounce away 
he sprang into the water, leaving the others with the dead 
body, and laughing at them into the bargain. 

A few days after this villauous act, a cooper in St. Pie- 
t«rsvliet took a journeyman into his service, who at first 
was vcrj' handy and attentive to his business. But one 
day the master ordered him to throw a handful of shavings 
into a cask and set theoi on fire, as coopers are in the 
habit of doing; but before the master was aware of it, the 
journeyman had kindled the fire in the workshop, and 
chopt all the hoops in pieces. When the cooper saw this 
he was exasperated, and was about eeizing his rascally man 
by the hair, to revenge himaelf for the damage ; but he 
fled, pursued by hia angry master, and sprang, bm'sting 
into his usual scoffing laugh, into the water, The cooper 
now saw pretty clearly with whom he had had to do, and 
instantly hastened back to his workshop, where be found 
everything in flames, and not till after nmcb exertion, 
with the help of his neighbours, could the fire be extin- 
guished. 

Shortly after this he hired himself to a brewer. After 
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having been a whole day industrioua and attentive, he was 
ordered in the evening to roll away a full tun of beer. 
This he contrived to roll over one of his fellow-joumey- 
men, and the poor man was killed, VVapper was puTBued 
by all the brewer's men, who woiild avenge their mate, 
but he leaped in the BrouwersvUct and vanished. Some 
who did not know him sprang after him to catch him, but 
they were piteously drowned. 

Another time he appeared in broad day seUing muscles, 
and passing by a house where four women were sitting 
before the door at work, he strongly recommended his 
mnscles to them, at the same time opening one, which he 
very courteously offered to one of the women. She took 
•it, but when in her mouth it was nothing but dirt. He 
apologized and opened a second. This time all four saw 
that it was a fine, sound muscle. Another of the women 
was about to swallow it, but felt something crawling about 
in her mouth, which on spitting it out proved to be a large, 
black spider. The women fell upon him, but he defended 
himself, left two of them for dead and vanished. 

Equally atrocious was his conduct towards three youths. 
They were sitting together in the Ridder-straet, wishing 
to play at cards, but wanted a fourth. The Long Wapper 
comes by, offers to play with them, and the game begins. 
Shortly after a quarrel arises, and from words they soon 
proceed to fighting ; the Long Wapper strikes them dead, 
one after another, and then was away no one knew how 
or whither. Often, too, when he mingled with card- 
players, which frequently happened, he would suffer him- 
self to be pursued by his fellow-gamesters, and so entice 
them into the water, and there cause them to perish. He 
once went into an inn, the sign of the Horn, and there 
made such a disturbance that the night-watch were on the 
point of seizing him, but he escaped from them and sprang 
into the water. Those who leaped in after him, with the 
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iDtention of capturing him, paid for their temerity with 
their lives. 

Sometimes he appeared as a little child. Once in the 
Beddenstraet some persons found a new-bom child lying 
in the middle of the road on a dunghill. They instantly 
took the little ci-eature into a house, warmed and fed it 
with pap, and for ten days took all possible care of it. 
Then all at once it grew large, ran out of the house, and 
laughed at the good fulks who had been so kind to it. 
The same happened to a washerwoman, who returning 
from church found a child in the street, which she took 
home and fed, and which, when it was warm and satisfied, 
said, laughing aloud : " Thanks, mammy ; I was very cold 
and hungry;" with which words it disappeared up the 
chimney. Something eimUar also befell three lads. They 
had gone out to cut osiers ; and on the esplanade of the 
citadel fouud a child lying in the path. After considering 
what to do with it, they agreed that one of them should 
take it with him and give it to his mother. The lad then 
taking it in his arms, proceeded with it homewards, fol- 
lowed by the others, Jle had not, however, gone far be- 
fore he began to complain of fatigue, and begged one of 
his companions to carry the child. In his arms, too, it 
grew so heavy, that he fell down with it, and then they 
resolved that two together should eari^ it. This lasted 
for a while, when it became too heavy for them, and the 
third was obliged to aid them. When they had proceeded 
a few steps further, the three being unable longer to bear 
their burthen, laid it on the grass and sat down by the 
side of it. Then all of a sudden the child began to in- 
crease, and became larger and larger, and they saw clearly 
that it was the Long Wapper. 

One poor man he struck with deadly terror. This man 
was so poor that he had not even a handful of straw for his 
children to sleep on ; when one evening returning from 
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his work he found a large bundle of straw lying in the 
street. This he gladly took home with him, Haying to 
himself; " Now my poor children can for once have a soft 
bed." But hardly had he thrown down the straw in hia 
hut, before it moved and stood erect. The wife seeing 
this, instantly ran to get holy water, with which having 
sprinkled it, it instantly flew out through the chimney. 

But ten times worse ia that which befell a rich woman 
in Antwerp, This woman led a very licentious life, and 
had four lovers, all of whom visited her in the evenings, 
but at different hours, ao that no one knew anything of the 
others. The Long Wappcr one night assumed the form of 
this lady. At ten o'clock came the first lover, and the Long 
Wappersaid to him: "What dostthon desire ?" "I desire 
you for a wife," said the spark. " Thou shalt have me," 
replied Wapper, " if thou wilt go instantly to the church- 
yard of our Lady, and there sit for two hours on the 
transverse of the great cross." " Good," said he, " that 
shall be done;" and he went and did accordingly. 

At half-past ten came the second, " What dost thou 
desire ? " asked the Long Wapper. " I wish to marry 
you," answered the suitor. "Thou shalt have me," re- 
plied Wapper, " if thou wilt go previously to the church- 
yard of our Lady, there take a cofBn, drag it to the foot 
of the great cross, and lay thyself in it till midnight." 
" Good," said the lover, " that shall be done at once ; " 
and he went and did ao. 

About eleven o'clock came the third. Him the Long 
Wapper commissioned to go to the coffin at the foot of the 
cross in our Lady's churchyard, to knock thrice on the lid, 
and to wait there till midnight. 

At half-past eleven came the fourth, and Wapper asked 
him what his wishes were, "To wed you," answered he. 
" Thou shalt do bo," replied Wapper, " if thou wilt take 
the iron chain in the kitchen, and dragging it after thee. 
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run three times round the cross in the churchyard of our 
Lndy." " Good," said the sparkj " that I will do." 

The first had set himself on the cross, but had fallen 
dead with fright to the earth, on seeing the second place 
the coffin at bis feet. ITic second died with fright when 
the third struck thrice on the coffin ; the third fell down 
dead when the fourth came rattling hia chain, and the 
fourth knew not what to think, when he found his three 
rivals lying stiff and cold ai-ound the cross. With all 
speed he ran from the churchyard to the lady, to tell her 
what had happened, and to hold her to her word. But 
she of course knew nothing of the matter ; when, however, 
on the following day, she was informed of the miserable 
death of her three lovers, she put an end to her own life. 

TEIE WILD HUNT. 

The concubine of an ecclesiastic having died, the night 
after her decease, as a soldier and his comrades were riding 
through a forest, they were surprised at hearing a woman's 
voice crying for help. Shortly after they saw the woman 
running towards them. One of the soldiers then de- 
scending fi-om his horse, made a circle round himself on 
the earth with his sword, into which he drew the woman. 
Immediately after they heard a fearful noise in the air, 
like that of many huntsmen and dogs, at which the woman 
trembled violently. But the soldier, giving his horse to 
one of his comrades, took hold of the woman's long tresses 
and wound them round his left arm, while in his right 
hand he held hia sword stretched out before him. 

When the Wild Hunt drew nigh, the woman whispered 
to the soldier : " Hide without me, ride without me, there 
he comes." The soldier, however, continued holding her 
fast by the hair, but she tore hei-self away and fled, 
leaving her long tresses in his hand. But the huntsman 
soon caught her and threw her across his saddle, so that 
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her head and armB hung down on one side, and her legs 
on the other. 

Next morning, when he entered the town, the soldier 
related his adventure and showed the hair on hia arm. 
The people at first would not believe him, but went and 
opened the coffin, and there found the body lying without 

THE WILD HUNTSMAN'S PRESENT. 
As two countrymen were coming late one night through 
the Sonienbuach, one of them quite drunk, the other being 
a pious, sober man, they suddenly heard at a distance a 
cracking of whips, barking of dogs, and tramp of horses. 
" God preserve us, here 'a the Wild Huntsman ! " said the 
sober countryman ; but the drunkard laughed and said : 
"I would fain know what the foul fiend catches," and 
then in a loud voice cried : " Holla Sir Hunter, pray give 
me part of your game." At this the other crossed him- 
self, and they pursued their way home. On the following 
morning, when the drunkand's wife would go out to fetch 
water, she found, on opening the door, the hind quarter of 
an OS that had died in the village about a month before, 
and had been thrown on the common laystall, and which 
stank horribly, and was full of worms and maggots. 

THE ETERNAL HUNTSMAN OF WYNENDAEL. 

In the neighbourhood of the castle of "VVyuendael, the 
former palace of the Counts of Flanders, there dwelt a 
long time ago an aged peasant, who had a son that was 
entirely devoted to the chase, and instead of ploughing 
and cultivating the fields, was always roaming about the 
woods and forests. His father had often reproached him 
for this propensity, but he continued in his old course. 

When the old peasant at length lay on his death-bed, 
he had his son called to him, for the purpose of giving 
him a last Christian exhortation. He came not, but 
l2 
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whistling to Ills dogs, went out into the thicket. At this 

the old man was struck with terrific despair, and he cursed 
hia aoD with the appalling words : " Hunt then for ever ! 
aye for ever ! " He then turned hia head and expired. 

From that time the unhappy son has wandered restless 
about the woods. At night he is frequently heard crying 
Jacko ! Jacko 1 Jacko ! and then the whole neighbour- 
hood re-echoes with the noise of the huntsman and the 
baying of dogs. 

Othera say that the huntsman was, by his father's male- 
dictioUj transfoi-med to a bird of prey, and flies about in 
that form, following and attacking both men and beasts, 
and constantly crying Jacko ! Jacko ! Jacko ! 

In these latter years the old woods about Wynendael 
have been grubbed up, since which time the huntsman 
has gone further up. 

JACK 0' LANTERNS BAPTIZED. 

Jack o' Lanterns are, as tradition tells us, the souls of 
unbaptized children. Because these souls cannot enter 
heaven, they take their abode in forests, and in dark and 
desert places, where they mourn over their hard lot. If 
at night they get sight of any person, they run up to him, 
and then hasten on before him, to show him the way to 
some water, that he may baptize them therewith. And 
that no one should neglect to do, because the poor beings 
must remain without the gates of paradise until some one 
takes pity on them. 

MALEGY'S PALFREY. 

On the Monday following the little Tuindag (or fair), 

in the year 1521, three young damsels, Magdalena Ghy- 

aelin, Lucia Larmeson and Maxima Vanden Driessche, who 

dwelt near each other in the street of the Eeeollets at 
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Yj)res, tempted by the coolneaa of the evening, were walk- 
ing alowly through the city, when, in the Temple street, 
they were surprised by the sight of a little horse, which 
seemed to be wandering about without a master. The 
animal was of such extraordinary beauty, that the three 
maidens stood still to admire it. Its skin waa white, 
without hair, aud exceedingly smooth ; on each haunch 
there appeared, as if embroidered, a green pan'ot, and 
round its body hung many garlands of flowers; its legs 
were as round as turned pillars, its mane was of gold 
fringe, and its tail composed of many-coloured ribands; 
on its back was a saddle of rose-coloured damask. 

"While the three maidens were thus standing lost in 
wonder at the uncommon beauty of the horse, a man came 
running, who appeared to be the master of the strayed 
animal, who turning to the delighted females, asked them 
if they had ever seen so handsome a palfrey? "No," 
answered they iu ecstasy. " That I can easily believe," 
continued he in a courteous tone, "for this horse comes 
from Japan. I have only to-day arrived in Ypres: its 
qualities render it even more worthy of admiration than 
its beautiful form. It will not suffer any male to ride it, 
and instantly throws any one that ventures to make the 
experiment ; but it is particularly adapted to carry young 
damsels, as you may perceive by its splendid saddle. 
Whenever such wish to mount it, it instantly sinks down 
on its knees, to receive them on its back. And if you are 
inclined, ladies, to make a little tour with it, let all three 
mount, and say where you live, or whither you would like 
to go ; it will convey you thither with all comfort, as if it 
felt itself flattered at being employed in the service of the 
fair." 

" What say you 7" said Magdalena, who was the boldest 
of the three, to her two friends ; " I have already been on 
horseback once, and if you will venture, I will sit fore- 
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most and hold the rein; you tan sit behind and take fast 
hold of lue." "We are willing," said the two others. 
" So, courage, nag," said the man, at the same time pat- 
ting the animal; "bend your knees before the young 
ladies, that they may mount." In an instant the horse 
fell on its kuees, and the damsels mounted. " Now," said 
Magdalena Vanden Driessche to the man, "you must not 
it^t the horae run or leap, for I am afraid of falling off." 
" Fuar not," answered the man, " it shall not leap ; say 
only where you wish to go." " Home," answered the 
three at once, " we live near each other in the street of 
the Recollets." " So, my nag, you have heard ; be gentle 
and ride on with the young ladies," said the man to the 
wonderful animal. 

Magdalena held fast by the rein, which was a plaited 
silken cord, to guide the horse, and the proud animal stept 
on so gently that its tread could scarcely be heard; but 
by degrees its pace became quicker and quicker, till at 
length it seemed to fly along the road like an arrow. It 
was already without the city gate before the tJiree maidens 
were aware that they were deceived. 

It was now night, and it would not he possible to con- 
jecture the distance that the horae had travelled; but all 
at once it atopt before a magnificent palace of vast dimen- 
sions, the innumerable windows of which appeared like so 
many fiimaces, so intense was the light within the place. 
The melodious tones of a thousand musical instruments 
charmed the ears of the hstening damsels; it seemed ai 
that they were dancing merrily within. 

At once the gate flew open, the palfrey bearing t 
three maidens eotered, followed by its master, and i 
gate closed of itself after them. A moment after a s. 
door opened, and a numerous and richly-clad j 
ladies presented themselves to the eyes of the young d 
Bcls from Ypres. In the middle of the apartment s: 
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well-fumisheii table, at the head of which sat a stately 
personage, who seemed to be the master of the mausioD. 

Some of the young damsela then stood up, approached 
the three maidens, and assisted them to dismount from 
Malegy's palfrey, which again beut its knees j after which 
they invited them to enter, But the three maidens, who 
had not recovered from their surprise, craved pardon for 
their unseasonable appearance at the palace, and were 
about to begin the recital of what had befallen them. But 
their excuses found no hearers, and they were obliged to 
yield to the request of the young ladies. They catered 
accordingly. Scarcely had they auSiciently feasted their 
eyes on the splendid attire of the ladies, when their atten- 
tion was attracted to the lord of the mansion. His dresa 
consisted of an ample robe of damask, which covered his 
whole person ; on his head he had a kind of turban, in 
the front of which projected a small mirror, and on both 
sides of which were attached diamonds and other precious 
atones. This personage was not leas courteous than the 
young ladies, and by his Battering discourse so seduced 
them, that from sheer politeness they sat down to table 
and partook of the good cheer. 

The three maidens had waited till the supper was over 
to give an explanation of their adventure ; but when they 
began to inquire for a guide to conduct them back to their 
parents, who would be distressed on account of their long 
absence, the master of the palace arose from his seat and 
said : " Dear friends ! now that Malegy's palfrey has pro- 
cured ua the pleasure of receiving in our mansion these 
noble damsels from Ypres, we must not neglect anything 
that may contribute to their passing the evening cheer- 
fully and pleasantly. — Let us play at forfeits." 

And as if all the ladica had divined the thought of their 
lord, they had already ranged themselves in a circle when 
he uttered the last words, leaving places vacant for the 
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damsels from Ypres, whom they pressed to join the party. 
Bttt Magdalcna Ghysclin said ; " I cannot play with you, 
for my parents will be alarmed if I atay longer." " Nor 
can I," said Lucia Larmeson. " I must positively be at 
home to-night," said Maxima Vanden Driessche, who was 
the youngest, and feared being chidden. At this refusal 
the eyes of the master assumed such a diabohc expression, 
and his countenance was overspread with such an angry 
gloom, that they quickly sat down in the circle, to with- 
draw themselves fram the terrific fiiscination of that visage. 
They immediately thought that their refusal was an in- 
civility, and charged themselves with causing the unfa- 
vourable change which they remarked in the manuer of 
the lord of the mansion. They then played at forfeits. 

When it came to the turn of the three maidens to repeat 
after the master the words he had spoken, their usual 
quickness at forfeits deserted them, for they were so dis- 
concerted by his looks, that they lost evei-y time, and had 
to forfeit. This course of bad luck lasted so long that 
all the tbi-ee were obliged to give everything they had, 
ao that at last they parted with all their ornaments, as 
ean-ings, chains, rings and bracelets, and even their 
clothes. With beating hearts they awaited the end of 
the game, 

"Now," said the great man, "before we proceed to the 
redeeming of the forfeits, let us drink to the health of 
Malcgy^a palfrey, which has so wondrously brought the 
young ladies to our dwelling." At these words the eyea 
of the ladies of the palace grew brighter and shot forth 
little flames, which almost blinded our three maidens. The 
master of the palfrey then entered, filled the glasses, and 
the salver went formally round. It seemed that the lipa 
of the great man muttered some mysterious words, and 
any one who could have been an indifferent spectator of 
what was passing, would have seen that his turban stood 
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higher than before, as if something were grawing on his 
head that lifted it up. 

They raised their glasses to their mouths, but no sooner 
had the first drop of liquid passed over tlie lips of the 
three maidens, than they seemed at onee to wake irom a 
dream, and found themselves under the blue sky, in the 
dewy grass that grew in the bottom of a great hollow. The 
sorcery was at an end. The three maidens were sitting 
in a deep cavity on the Kemmelberg, two hours distant 
^m the city, yet totally ignorant of the place they were 
in. It may easily be imagined with what dejection they 
looked on one another, in the middle of the night, half- 
naked, and in an unknown place thrown into a pit, from 
which nothing could be seen but the stars glittering in 
the heavens. Mute astonishment soon, however, gave 
place to a general lamentation over their miserable plight. 
At length, having found means to escape from the pit, 
they wandered bareheaded and barefooted for some time 
round the mountain, till at length they perceived a pea- 
sant's cottage, towards which they directed their steps. 

They knocked at the door : the cottager rose and asked 
what they wanted. They told him their adventure, and 
inquired the name of the place where they were. " On 
the Keramelberg," was the answer ; " and as I hear, you 
have been in the clutches of the sorceresses, who on the 
mountain here make such a hideous noise every night. 
Only an hour ago I got up and put my head out of the 
window, yet saw nothing but a great light, although I 
heard playing, singing and dancing without cessation. 

The three girls begged for the loan of clothes, and for 
assistance, but the cottager's wife, who in her bed had 
heard all that passed, cried out : " No, Klaea, give them 
no assistance : persons who dare to appear so naked at our 
door can be no other than sorceresses, that come to deceive 
us and to bewitch our child, for I hear it crying already : 
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let US rather seize and bum them." "I beheve thou s 

right, wife," said the man, " for it is impossible that thre^^ 
young damsela from Ypres, daughtera of respectable par- 
sons, should come to thu Kemmelberg at such an improper 
hour, and without clothes." Saying thia lie seized Mag- 
dalena, who stood nearest to him, by her blue under- 
petticoat. Lucia and Maxima ran down the mountain 
and escaped. Magdalena screamed and struggled, but 
with little chance of effecting her escape, when luckily the 
hook of her petticoat brake, by which accident she waa 
enabled to run off, leaving her garment in the hands of 
the peasant. 

After having wandered tbrcmgb many unknown ways, 
our scantily-clad damsels, with tearful eyes, cheeks red 
with shame, and beating hearts, came at length to a hostel, 
at the door of which they knocked. They did not venture 
to tell the master, who instantly rose, how they had faUeo 
into so miserable a plight, lest they should receive no 
better treatment than they had already experieoced, and 
therefore devised a falsehood, making the host believe that 
they had been attacked and stript by robbers. Their story 
inspired pity, they were taken in and provided with 
clothes. 

"But who are you?" inquired the host, "I," said 
Magdalena, " am the daughter of Baldwin Ghyselin, and 
these are my near neighbours." "What, the daughter 
of ray friend Ghyaelia in the street of the Recollcts at 
Yprea I" exclaimed the host; "that being the case 1 will 
instantly put the horses to my wagon, in which I last 
week earned a load of wood to his house, and will this 
night conduct you home." "" Oh do so, do so, good man," 
cried the three at once; "our pai'ents will handsomely 
reward you for the trouble." In less than half an hour 
the wagon with two horses stood ready before the door of 
the inn, and the three maidens, dressed in the hostess's 
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clothes, sprang into it, and tlie party drove off. Wlien 
they had ridden about an horn-, it appeared to the host ■ 
that he had deviated from the right road. " That is ad- 
mirable," said he ; "I know the way from Kemme! to 
Yprea aa welt as my Pater noster, and yet I have taken a 
wrong road." The anxiety of the damsels may be easily 
conceived, when they thought of Malegy'a palfrey, that 
had carried theni so supematurally over hedge and ditch. 
" It is wonderful," said the host again, " I cannot govern 
my horsea. Here we are now in the middle of a field ; 
and I cannot imagine how the horses could possibly have 
dragged the wagon into it." And the wagon went on 
more and more rapidly, and was dragged with violence 
across dikes, through thickets, over ploughed land, and 
through rivulets. A shadow floated constantly before thf 
horses. " It 's the shadow of Malegy's horse," whispered 
the three girls with alarm. They at length entered a 
broad road, and the wagon stopt; the horses reeked with 
the sweat that ran from them ; the shadow had vanished, 
and day was beginning to dawn. " The witches of the 
Kemmelberg have misled us," said the host, looking as 
pale as a corpse; "but their influence is at an end; for 
the dawn already appears yonder in the east." At this 
moment a countryman passed by on his way to the field. 
"Friend, what road is this we are in?" asked the host. 
" What road ?" repeated the man. " Yes, I must inquire, 
though it seems laughable ; for I ought to drive the way 
from Kemmel to Ypres blindfold, so well do I know it; 
and yet I don't exactly see whereabouts I am at this mo- 
ment." The countryman smiled. " I believe you, friend," 
said he; "you talk about Ypres, and you are more than 
ten hours distant from it ; for you are now on the road 
from Steenvoorde to Cassel. Don't you see the town in 
the distance yonder V " Oh heavens," cried the damsels 
with a sigh, " how could we be so silly as to ride on Ma- 
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legy's horse?" Who knows where their wandering would 
have ended, if Maleg/a palfrey had not been surprised by 
the daylight ? 

It was with great difficulty that they reached the dtj 
of Ypres on that day. What paased in their parentiiJ 
home on their return may easily be imagined ; there ead' J 
ness and anxiety gave place to joy and astonishment a 
the relation of what they had undergone. 

Three years after, Magdalena Ghyselin was married, an^fl 
the man^ellous adventure of herself and two friends v 
represented on the wall of the best apartment, together' 
with the date. Magdalena explained the subject of the 
pictures to her children, which they, at a later period, 
interpreted to their offspring ; and thus the story has been 
handed down to us, with the coniiction that in days of 
yore envious witches held their meetings on the Kemmel- 
berg, around a pit, which in pei-petual rcmeoibrance of 
this event, has ever since been named the Kinderput, or 
Children's pit. I 

THE FIDDLESTICK. 
An old fiddler on his way came one night to the neigh- 
bourhood of Hesdin, during a raging storm. He had to pass 
through the forest, but in the darkness missed his path, 
and wandered about for a long time without being able to 
find it. Angry hereat, he struck his stick violently on the 
ground and let such an impious malediction escape from 
him as had never before passed his lips. At the same in- 
stant he descried a bright light at a distance, the sight of 
which inspiring him with new courage, he hastened 
through thick and thin towards it. On arriving close to 
it, he saw that it issued from the windows of a splendid 
palace, which he never before had seen, and of which he 
had never heard a syllable spoken. Overjoyed, however, 
ai the thought of finding a shelter, he passed through the 
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gate, hastened across the fore-court, and soon found him- 
self standing before the open door of a brilhsntly lighted 
aalooOj in which were many persons of both seses. Some 
were sitting at long tables around a sumptuous banquet, 
others were engaged in play at smaller tables ; but the 
greater number were, amid shouts of revelry, whirling 
about in a merry dance. After the old man had looked 
on for some time, he approached one who seemed to be 
the master of the palace, and begged he might be allowed 
to pass the night in a comer of the mansion. A benignant 
smile and friendly nod were the sole answer; but a ser- 
vant richly clad came and relieved him of his \-ioliii, which 
he hung on a golden nail. The old man could now go 
about the saloon to his heart's content ; but his first steps 
were to the stage on which the musicians were platicd, 
where to his great delight he perceived a violoncello more 
beautiful than any he had ever seen, and immediately 
thought he would try the tone of it. But while he wan 
casting his eyes around, for the purpose of discovering the 
steps that led up to the stage — for he considered himself 
fuDy capable of performing with the best of the players — 
he observed there a face quite familiar to him ; it was that 
of his teacher in the art, who had been dead above thirty 
years. " Holy mother, what do I see ! " exclaimed the 
old man astounded. At the same instant the whole com- 
pany, with servants, tables, musicians and palace, aU 
vanished. 

On the following morning some persons from Aiiflin 
found the old fiddler lying senseless at the foot of the 
gaUowa. In his hand was a white fiddlestick ; but his 
own violin and bow were hanging on the toe of one of the 
malefactors there suspended, round whose shoulders the 
artist's cloak was carefully wrapt. 

When recovered from his swoon, the old man hastened 
home, where on more closely examining the white fiddle- 
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stick, he saw that it was a human bone, and that ( 
inlaid in silvex, was the name uf a person in Hesdin, n 
bore a very indifferent character among hia neighbours. 

When the artist took the bow to him, the man turned 
pale, and offered him a purse that should never be empty, 
but always contain six pounds Parisian, provided he would 
keep the affair secret. This the other readily promised, 
took the purse, and soon became a rich man. 

THE FIDDLER TRICKED. 
An old fiddler, who had been playing at the fair at 
Opbrakel, and was returning with well-filled pockets and 
contented mind to hia home, had, in order to arrive at 
Nederbraekel, to pass through a wood. It was already 
midnight, and Kartof (such was the name of the old man) 
was proceeding through the wood, when by chance pntting 
his hand in his pocket, he felt his pipe. " Ah," said he 
to himself, " if I had only a spark of fire, how comfortably 
I could smoke my pipe ! " Scai-eely were the words out of 
his mouth, when in the middle of the wood, at about a 
hundred paces distant, he perceived a light. On pro- 
ceeding towards it, he saw as he drew near that there was 
a large wood fii-e, around which a number of men and 
women hand in hand were dancing and merry -making, 
" Good ladies and gentlemen, I wish you a pleasant even- 
ing," said Kartof. " Will yon kindly allow me to take a 
spark of your fire ? " " Readily, readily," answered the 
dancers, every one at the same time springing forward to 
give him a light; ao that he soon blew forth clouds of 
balmy smoke. Perceiving Kartof'a fiddle, the dancers 
aakcd whether he would not strike up a quadrille. " Ah, 
why not ? " answered the old man simpering ; and in an 
instant all left the spot and conducted him to a spacious 
saloon in a large palace. Here the fiddler tuned his in- 
atniment, a glass of costly wine was presented to him, and 
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now the daDcing began right merrily. To rouse the player, 
every time that his fiddlestick flagged, the dancers dropt a 
piece of gold into his inatrument, which the old man saw 
with devouring eyes. His glass also was filled the moment 
it was empty. But the two operations were so often re- 
peated, that both the fiddle and the eyes of the player be- 
came all the duller, and the latter at length closed through 
drunkenness ; so that Kartof fell asleep and the dancing 
ceased. 

The Bun had risen high when Kartof woke, who just 
raised hia heavy head to see where be had been so long 
sleeping, and gradually to collect bis thoughts a little to- 
gether. He lay in the middle of the wood by a heap of 
ashes, among which some charcoal was still glimmering. 
He then stood up and felt for his fiddle ; for drunk as he 
had been, he had not forgotten the events of the night. 
He turned his instrument about, fur the purpose of shaking 
out the gold pieces that had appeared so attractive to 
him, but, horrible deception I they proved to be only 
beech leaves that fell on the ground. On further consi- 
deration he was convinced that the trick had been played 
him by phantoms ; for in the whole neighbourhood he 
had never seen any palace, save that which the sprites had 
that night caused to appear and vanish. 



THE FIDDLER IN THE GALLOWS-FIELD AT ANTWERP. 

Near Antwerp there is a large field where formerly the 
gallows stood, whence its name of the Gallows-field. Be- 
yond this field there dwelt many years ago a fiddler, a 
pleasant, jovial man, who was a sort of necessary ap- 
pendage at every wedding and christening in the city; for 
he waa everywhere a welcome guest. 

Returning late one night from the city, where he had 
been engaged at a wedding party, he took hia way across 
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the Gallows-field. Here to his no small surprise he found 
a large assembly of women dancing and making merry ; 
and a little further he lighted on another company of many 
hundreds sitting and feasting at sumptuously covered 
tables. He rubbed his eyes, not knowing whether he 
were awake or dreaming, and stood lost for a while in 
wonder. One of the women stepping up to him, said : 
" Pray, good musician, oblige us with a tune." He re- 
quired no second asking, but sat down, adjusted his in- 
strument, and struck up a meny tune, at which the 
feasters rose from table, took each other's hand and 
danced. \Vlien the dance was ended, one of the women 
came and presented to him a silver cup filled with wine, 
which he took with thanks, saying : " Now, my honoured 
ladies, to your health ! May God bless you!" But scarcely 
had the last words passed his lips, before all had vanished, 
and he found himself alone, with the cup and his fiddle, 
sitting —on the gallows ! from which, not without difficulty 
and danger, he contrived to descend only on the following 
dawn. The cup he of course retained, and long preserved, 
and showed it to many persons, to whom he related the 
adyenture. 



THE WEDDING-FEAST AT CAHRON-SAINT-MARTIN. 
The bridegroom was the wealthiest man, the bride the 
fairest maid in all the country about. The wedding was 
apieudid, and all went on merrily till the horn- for dancing 
drew nigh. It was then suddenly announced to the 
young bridegi-oom that a little man, a stranger, was at the 
door craving admission, and ere he could answer, the 
extraordinary guest was already standing in the saloon. 
Scarcely had the bridegroom east eyes on liim when his 
cheeks grew deadly pale, and he but coldly returned the 
stranger's greeting. This, however, gave the latter not 
the slightest concern, but seating himself at the table, he 
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emptied the most capacious beer jug at one draught, and 
devoured the largest ham clean to the bone, so that all 
the guesta were seized with a cold shuddering ; for they 
could not imagine that any man in the world could eat 
and drink such a quantity. 

iVhen the table was cleared the stranger said to the 
bridegroomj who sat still as pale as a corpse ; " Now this 
I call a gay wedding, at which there is not a sohtary 
fiddle." Whereupon one of the company told him, that the 
musician was prevented from coming by the bad weather, 
" Oh, if that 'a all," replied the new-comer, " I '11 soon set 
the matter right ; I have my violin standing just by the 
door," Having said this, he stept out and instantly re- 
turned with his instrument, seated himself in a chair 
placed on the table, and began playing the merriest tunes 
imaginable. 

All now arranged themselves for dancing with the ex- 
ception of the bridegroom, who stood in a comer buried 
in thought. No sooner, however, did the stranger get a 
glimpse of him than, springing from the table, he has- 
tened towards him, saying : " How now, Hans T this is the 
happiest day of your life, and you stand there as if you 
could not count three," But the bridegroom continued 
as it were in a dream. The stranger then laid his hand 
familiarly on his shoulder, and at the same instant the 
stings of hell seemed to penetrate him ; he rushed for- 
ward in the most frantic joy, danced, leapt, cried, raved 
and laughed so horribly that he might have been pro- 
nounced a maniac rather than a rational being, who was 
looking forward to the realization, within a short time, of 
his long- cherished wishes. The other guests were seized 
with a similar dranken frenzy, and persisted in their wild 
mirth until the clock announced the hour of midnight. The 
stranger then putting the violin into his pocket, descended 
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from tlie table, approaclied the bridegroom and in a c 
calm tone aaid : " It 'a now time I think ? " 

" One night, only one night longer," said the per 
addressed, trembling as with the most desperate ague. 



"No! 



sthe a 



"Then give me yet one hour, one short hour.' 

" No ! " was repeated in an inexorable tone. 

" A quarter of an liour then," said the bridegroom im 
ploringly. 

"No!" 

"Yet will I have compassion on thee," continued the 
stranger, after having for a moment enjoyed the despair 
of the poor wretch; "if thy wife will undersign this, I 
will grant thee eight days more." 

The bridegroom snatched from the hand of the stranger 
a sheet of vellum with characters written in gold, east on 
it a protracted look, and then with horror dashed it on the 
ground. 

"Then I must take leave of the company," said tl 
stranger, " and you will perhaps accompany me a step 
two ? " 

With these words the little man politely greeted all pre- 
sent, threw hja arm familiarly round the neck of the bride- 
groom, and with him quitted the apartment, after having 
whispered to the bride: "Adieu, child; don't be angry 
with me for taking away your husband; you shall soon 
see him again." 

The poor bride did indeed see him again, but not until 
the following day, and then as a blackened half-consumed 
corpse, When he was conveyed to the church all the con- 
secrated lights went out, and the grave, in which the 
cofBn was deposited, was on the following morning found 
empty. 
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RIDING ON CALVES. 

In the village of Capelle, three houi-s distant from Ant- 
werp, there lived a respectable farmerj whose wife was a 
witch and attended every sabbath. 

One night she asked her husband whether be would 
not accompany her, to which, being of a curious dispo^- 
tion, he consented. The woman then fetched two calves, 
on which they mounted: she also enjoined him not to, 
utter a syllable, and then said. 

Over hiieg en over heg, Over hedge and over 

Tot Kenlen in den wynkelder, To Cologne in the wiae-celtar, 

and away they went through the air on and on, till they 
came to a great water. There the calves making a spring, 
were instantly on the opposite side. At this the man was 
so surprised that he cried aloud : " God bless ns all, what 
a jump for a calf ' ! " But in the same moment the calf 
vanished, and the farmer stood alone and in a strange 
country. Nest morning, on inquiring of a passer-by in 
what direction the village of Capelle lay, the man had 
never heard of such a place ; but on asking how far distant 
the famous city of Antwerp was, be was answered ; " Ah, 
yon must travel a long way before you reach that, for it is 
sixty hours distant from this place." 

THE WOMAN TRANSFORMED TO A HORSE. 
At a large farm at BoUebeck there dwelt a serving- 
man, who although he always got nutritious food from the 
farmci-'s wife, yet daily grew thinner and thinner. His 
fellow-servants frequently asked him the cause of this, but 
he constantly answered that be knew not, until at length 
the shepherd, who was his most intimate friend, fished the 
matter out of bim. To him be confessed that every night 

' See vol. ii. p. 186. 
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the farmer'a wife came to bis bedside and threw a bridle 
over his head, by virtue of which he became instaiitly 
turned to a horse ; she would then set herstlf upon him, 
and ride on him throughout the night. " That seems to 
mc incredible," said the shepherd, " but let me lie in thy 
bed to-night; I should like to try the thing for once." 
The man agreed, and the shepherd laid himself in his bed. 
About ten o'clock the farmer's wife came in softly, and 
was about to cast the briillc over him, but he was too 
quick for her, snatched it out of her hand and east it over 
her own head, when in one second thei-e she stood before 
him as a horse ! He rode her about the fields the whole 
night, and when the day began to dawn he took her back 
and led her to the farmer, saying : " Master, there ia a 
horsedealer in the village, who wishes to dispose of this 
mare, for which he asks five hundred francs." " She is 
sold," said the farmer, " come in and I will give thee the 
money." " But it 's without the bridle," said the shep- 
herd, " which he requires to have back." The fanner 
laughing said : " Be it so, the bargain stands," at the 
same time counting out the money, which the shepherd 
speedily pocketed, and took the bridle off the mare, when 
lo, there stood the wife bodily before them 1 Shedding 
bitter tears she fell at her husband's feet, promising never 
again to do the like. The shepherd kept the money, but 
made a promise never to divulge what had taken place, 
which he kept till his dying day '. 

THE CATS OF STOCKBEM. 
There was a man in Stockhem, whose wife was in 
childbed, and who, when the child was safely brought into 
the world, put on his Sunday clothes and hastened to ac- 
quaint his mother-in-law with the auspicious event. " 0," 
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said the mother-in-law, " I know that already ; I have just 
been told it." At this the man was greatly surprised, for 
no one in Stockhem knew anything of the matter, and 
the wife's mother lived a good half-hour from the village. 

^Tieu the man was returning and quietly going along 
by the brook that runs by the road-aide, a cat suddenly 
darted after him, and passed between hia legs : a second 
followed, a third, b fourth, and so on to the number at 
least of thirty. All these surrounded the man and so 
annoyed him that he struck iuto the midst of them with 
his stick. But his striking was to little purpose, they 
evaded hia blows, and in reward for his good intention, 
cast him into the brook, after having torn from him his 
silver shoe -buckles. 

Wet and fatigued the poor man reached his home, and 
instantly sent for the prie&t, to whom he related the ad- 
venture. " Ah," said the priest, " I see what 's in the 
wind, and all that I can say and advise is this : Give no- 
thing to anybody that begs of you at the door, if you 
desire your wife and child to continue well." The man 
promised to follow the advice, and obaeiTed it faithfully, 
at least for a while. 

On the following morning there came a poor old wo- 
man to the door, begging for a morsel of bread ; but the 
man said : " Go your way, I give nothing." In the 
afternoon there came two very aged women, one leading 
the other: they were dismissed in a similar manner. 
Greybeards, cripples, children came begging, but no one 
got anything, and this went on for more than three weeks. 

The woman had in the mean time bt-^ome quite well 
again, and the child grew every day stronger and stronger. 
One forenoon, when she was sitting at home with the 
babe on her lap, an old woman came, who begged in a 
most piteous tone, imploring with tears that a morsel of 
bread might be given her ; for that for two days she had 
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not tasted food. The man. was prudent and said : " No, 
go away, I '11 give you nothing," But the wife, who had 
a tender heart, entreated her husband so long, that at last 
he gave the crone a piece &f bread. 

Scareely had the wife with her child re-entered the 
apartment, when the infant was anatched from her by in- 
visible hands, and dashed against the ceiUng, On falling 
to the gi-ound, no one thought it had escaped with its 
life. The woman at the same instant received a shock, 
which threw her into a corner. All cried and serfiamed. 
The man ran to the priest, beseeching him to aid them 
speedily. The good pastor came instantly, but pronounced 
both mother and child beyond all help ; and so it proved, 
as both died within a vreek. 



A WITCH BURNT. 

The castle of Erendegen was so awfully haunted, 
it would not have been possible, with all the gold in the 
world, to prevail on any one of the peasants of the viDage 
to pass a single night in it. At lust, however, a man came 
to the place who was known by the name of hold Jan, 
who offered to go to the castle, and stay any length of 
time, requiring only to be furnished with cver)'thing ne- 
cessary for the frying of pancakes. This was promised, 
and Jan in the evening proceeded to the castle. 

In one of the best rooms he made a fire and began 
busily to fry, when the door opened, and in walked a black 
cat, and sat down before the fire, as if for the purpose of 
warming herself. She then asked Jan what he was doing. 
" I am frying pancakes, my little friend," said Jan, and 
the words were hardly out of his mouth, when seven cats 
entered at the same time, one of which appeared to be the 
superior. These likewise asked Jan what he was doing, 
and Jan again answered : " I am frying pancakes." The 
cats then taking each other's paw began to dance round 
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and round, Jan now filled the pan with butter, wliich 
when melted and scalding hot, he threw over the cats, and 
in one instant they all vanished. 

On the following day it was said in the village, that 
the shoemaker's wife was burnt over her whole body, of 
which the soldier knew something, and assured the inha- 
bitants that thenceforth the castle would be no more 
haunted. And so it proved, for the cats never ventored 
to return '. 

THE RED CLOTH. 

In former times peasant-women were often observed to 
bring butter to the market of Tm-nhout in such quantities 
as to excite every one's astonishment, it being known that 
they did not own a cow, or, at the most, had only a single 
one. The general belief was that this butter came from 
the Kaboutennannekens, and by the aid of a red cloth. 

One of these women, who was suspected of having such 
a red cloth, often brought butter to a certain house, which 
butter was as sweet as a nut and as yellow as gold. When 
she came, a cup of coffee was usually given to her, and some- 
times a slice of bread and butter ; for she was a pleasant, 
lively woman. The master of the house, however, not feel- 
ing quite satisfied respecting her, went to a priest, to 
whom he communicated his doubts. The priest gave him 
a little box, directing him to hang it imder the chair in 
which the woman might be sitting. 

On the next market-day the woman as usual brought 
her butter, and having received payment for it, a cup of 
cofiee was given to her. While she was sitting, the man 
came clandestinely and hung the bos on her chair, then 
seated himself opposite to her, to observe what she would 
do. She appeared in nowise disconcerted, but sat nn- 
UBually long, talking incessantly till the clock struck 
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twelve. Tben tiaid the man : " Good woman, we are now 
going to dine, and you are probably going to do the same ; 
it ia therefore time for you to go home." The woman an- 
swered : " Yes, yon are right," and would rise from her 
seat, but could not, for the chair clung to her. On seeing 
this, the man full of rage exclaimed : " Stand up and pack 
yourself off." The woman was terrified, and said trem- 
bling : " I will readily do so, but you must first take away 
the thing that you have hung to the chair ; for it holds 
me fast." The man then removed the box, struck the 
womaUj and thrust her out of doors. 

THE TORMENTED ■WITCH. 

The children of two pious persons in Amsterdam being 
bewitched, a neighbour advised them to boil oak chips in 
water which had been drawn from below a cross-bridge ; 
then would the devil's journeywoman make her alppear- 
ance, and the children be well again. At first the pareuts 
gave no heed to this advice, hut afterwards, from compas- 
sion to the children, adopted it, though with closed doors, 
and without the knowledge of any one. At the first 
boiling of the water, a female neighbour came in running 
and crying out ; " Ye devil-castera ! ye devil-casters ! " 
and continued thus crying and running about the house 
as long as the pot was on the fire ; whence it evidently 
appeared whom the poor infants had to thank for their 
sufferings. 

THE ACE OF HEARTS PIERCED. 

An officer in Antwerp had seduced a maiden and de- 
serted her. In her resentment she consulted a sorceress, 
who gave her an ace of hearts with the following direc- 
tions; The next night, when the clock struck twelve, to 
take a full glass of white wine, lay the card upon it, and 
pierce the heart exactly through the middle with a needle. 
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She would then be revenged. She did so, but when she - 
pierced the card, three drops of blood fell into the glass. 

On that evening the officer was sitting with his comrades 
in a tavern. Just as the clock, struck twelve, while he 
was in the act of raising his glass, he suddenly grew pale 
and fell down dead. The others, not aware that he was 
no more, carried him out and laid him on a bed, when on 
examination it was found that lie had a deep wound in 
the region of the heart. 

THE LOST CHAIN. 

A citizen's daughter in Antwerp had received a gold 
chain from her mother as a present. It was on a Sunday 
that it was given to her, she wore it the whole day, and 
at night placed it, carefully wrapped in cotton, in her 
drawer. Next morning wishing to feast her eyes on it, 
she found, on opening the drawer, that it had disappeared. 
She now went to a sorceress, in the hope of diseovering 
who had stolen the chain. The woman told her that the 
chain was already in third hands, but that she would re- 
cover it, if she condueted herself discreetly. She then 
fetched a crucifix, a w^ax candle, a candlestick, and a paper 
of needles. The cross she placed before her with the back 
of the image towards her, the candle she set in the candle- 
stick, and then stuck eveiy needle into it. " This is a 
ciTiel process," said ahe, " for every one of these needles 
will wound the thief." " That matters little," answered 
the girl, "provided only I get my chain again." The 
sorceress assured her she would recover it, and that she 
might return home quite easy. 

On the evening of the same day, as the ghl was sitting 
by the fire with her mother, talking over the loss of tlie 
chain, her eldest brother, breathless and pale, rushed into 
the apartment. In answer to the questions put to him, 
he could only answer : "The dog, the dog with the fiery 
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eyes has gone up Btaira, oh the dog ! " " 'What means 
all this ? " said the mother, opening the door, when a large 
dog darted down the staira, passed by her and sprang out 
of the house. " Lord prescn'e ub, the devil ! " cried the 
woman ; but the girl exclaimed with delight : " He has 
brought me my chain back ! " All crossed themselves, 
and went upstairs, and searched, but found nothing ; 
every chest, eveiy closet, even the beds were rummaged, 
but no chain appeared. At length said the woman : 
" Stop : in the garret there are the sacks of apples, which 
we had carried up yesterday from the garden ; it may be 
in one of them." " You are certainly very silly," said the 
daughter laughing; but the mother replied: "Who can 
know ? Nothing is lost by seeking." And the woman 
was right ; for at the bottom of one of the eaeka the chain 
was found folded up in paper. 

THE LANDMARK REMOVED. 

Near the vdlage of Vierzel there dwelt in former times 
a peasant, who was so impelled by the desire of increasing 
his land that he removed the boundary-posts that sepa- 
rated his fields from those of his neigbbom-, and thereby 
stole a considerable piece of land. The neighbour was a 
heartily good man, who suspected no one of evil, and 
thei'cfore never was sensible of the other's dishonesty. 
Thus the peasant enjoyed the fruits of his robbery as long 
as he lived. But now came his hour of death, and so un- 
expectedly that he had no opportunity to confess his sins. 
After his decease, the peasants of the neighbourhood saw 
him every night, between the hours of twelve and one, 
running through the field, bearing a heavy stake on his 
back, and crying incessantly: "Where shall I set it? 
\Vhere shall I leave it ? " 

He had long been running about in this manner, when 
it chanced that a drunken peasant, who was passing 
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through the field, finding himself unable to proceed fur- 
ther, laid himself down and fell aaleep. On the stroke of 
twelve the ghost appeared with the landmark, and cried 
as usual : " Where shall I set it ? Where shall I leave 
it ? " The drunkard waked by the cry, raised hia head, 
and looking on the ghost, said : " Thou ragamufSn, set 
it again where thou stolest it from, thou blockhead ! " 
" The Lord be thanked ! Now I am released 1 " cried the 
ghost joyfully, and went and set the stake again in its old 
place ; and from that time never returned. 

A precisely Bimilai story is told of a speelre near Tondern, in Sleswig. 
See Miillenbaff, p. 1B9. Tbe superstition is one uf the most nide-spread. 

THE BOLD SOLDIER OF ANTWERP '. 

There was iu former days a house in the Little Market 
at Antwerp that had four stories, and was as beautiful as 
a royal palace ; but no one would hve in it because it was 
haunted. At the stroke of twelve there came a spectre, 
that ran up and down the stairs; and when it struck one, 
it would place itself behind the street-door, and begin to 
howl so horribly that every one felt pity for it. But no 
one had courage enough to enter the house, which thus 
continued empty, although the ghost every night cried : 
" Release my soul ! Release my soul ! " 

This had continued a long while, when an old soldier 
from the wars came to the city, who, on hearing people 
apeak of the house, said he would sleep a night in it, if a 
hundred guildei-s were given him beforehand. The land- 
lord wondered at this, but the soldier said he feared nei- 
ther devil nor goblin ; for what God protects is well pro- 
tected. The landlord then said : " Give me thy hand as 
a pledge, and tell me with what I must provide thee." 
" Give me," said the soldier, " a good supply of wood cut 

' See Giimm, K. and H. M. No. 4. 
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Rinatl, a dozen bottles of wine, a bottle of brandy, and a 
pot full of dough, together with a good pan, that I may 
bake my cakes." " That thou shalt have," answered the 
landlord ; and when the soldier had all he required, he 
went with it at nightfall into the house. 

Having struck a light, ho carried all hia gear into an 
ajiartment on the first story, in which there still remained 
a table and two chairs, and then made a large fire on the 
hearth, by which he placed his dough, that it might rise a 
little. He next broke the necks off his bottles, and ao did 
not long continue altogether sober, though he well knew 
what be said and did. Thirst being now succeeded by 
hunger, he took his pan, set it on the fire, and threw into 
it a good ladleful of dough. The cake promised well, 
smelt most temptingly, was already brown on one aide, 
and the soldier was in the act of turning it, when some- 
thing suddenly fell down the chimney into the pan, and 
the cake was in the ashes ! 

The soldier was not a little angry at this disaster, but 
reconciled himself to his fate and filled the pan anew. 
While the cake was baking, he looked at what had fallen 
down the chimney and found it was an arm-bone. At 
this the brave warrior began to laugh, and said : " You 
want to frighten me, but you won't do it with your horse's 
bone." He then seized the pan, to take out the cake, 
preferring to eat it half baked rather than undergo a 
second disappointment ; but in the same instant a rattling 
was heard in the chimney, a number of bones fell into 
the pan, and the cake into the ashes, 

" Now, by Jove," said he, " that is too bad. They ought 
to let me be quiet, for I am hungry. To pitch the whole 
back-bone of a colt into my pan ! " But he was grievously 
mistaken, for it was the back-bone of a human being. 
Highly enraged he seized the bones and dashed them with 
such violence against the wall that tbey flew in pieces. 
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Out of humour he again sat down by the pan and made 
several attempts to bake his cake, but every time down 
fell one or other bone, and, by way of conclusion, a akuli, 
which the soldier hurled as far aa he could send it, 

"Now the sport will be at an end," said he, and began 
again to hake, and this time without interruption, so that 
he had a good dishful of cakea on the table, and had 
already sat down and was eating comfortably, when the 
clock struck. He counted; it was twelve. In the same 
instant he looked up, and saw that in the corner facing 
him the hones had united and stood tliei-e as a hideous 
skeleton with a white linen over its shouldera. The soldier 
rubbed his eyes, thinking it a dream, but seeing that it 
was a real skeleton, he called to it merrily : " Ha Mr. 
Death 1 how goes it ? you are uncommonly thin. But 
come and eat and drink with me, provided cake and wine 
will not fall through your body." The skeleton made no 
answer, but merely pointed with its finger. " Well, speak 
then, if you are from God," said he laughing; "but if 
from the devil, make yourself scarce." The skeleton con- 
tinued pointing, but said nothing, and the soldier growing 
tired of this, ate on leisurely, taking no further notice of 
its movements. It now struck half-past twelve, and the 
skeleton striding out of its comer, approached the table. 
" Ah," cried the soldier, " say what you want, but keep at 
a distance, else we are no longer friends." The skeleton 
then stretching forth its hands, touched that of the sol- 
dier and burned a hole in it. " Hui, the devil ! " cried 
he, "what's this?" at the same time snatching up an 
empty bottle and hurling it at the skeleton ; but it flew 
in vacant space. He was now in a towering passion, and 
would thrust the spectre out, but he grasped the empty 
air, the skeleton constantly making signs and pointing 
towards the door. 

The soldier at length growing weary of this dumb show, 
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took up the light and said : " Well, I '11 go with you, do 
you only go first." 

The skeleton went first as far as the stuirs, and made a 
sign to the soldier that he should go down ; but he was 
prudent enough not to do so, saying : " Go you first, 
always first; you shall not break my neck. They thus 
descended into a passage, in which lay a heavy stone, 
having an iron ring in it. The ghost made a sign to him 
to raise the stonCj but he laughed and said : "If you want 
to lift up the stone, you must do it yourself." The ghost 
did so, and the soldier then saw that there was a great 
hole beneath it, in which stood three iron pots. "Do you 
see that money ? " said the skeleton. " Aha, countryman, 
you speak Flemish," cried the soldier, highly delighted, 
" that 'b capital. Yes, I see something that looks like a 
ten -guilder piece." 

The ghost now drew up the three pots and said : " This 
is money which I concealed before my death." " 80," 
said the soldier, " you are dead then ? " The ghost con- 
tinued without answering, " I had to bum in hell as long 
as the money was not found. You have released me from 
hell." "A pretty fellow you!" said the soldier; "in gra- 
titude for the service, you have burnt my hand." "I shall 
bum no more," said the ghost laughing; "just feel my 
hand now, it's quite cold," But the other drawing back 
his hand, cried : " Much obliged all the same, no cere- 
mony ; I know you birds." " Now I beseech you to 
bestow one of the pots on the poor, to give one to the 

church that masses may be said for my soul, and " 

"This is an awkward buainesa," exclaimed the soldier, 
" I am not your lackey. But what were you going to 
say ? " " The third pot ia for you," whispered the ghost. 
And the soldier leaped and danced and fell into the hole 
and his hght with him, so that he sat in the dark. " Ho 
spritekin," cried he, " give me a lift out ! " But the ghost 
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had vanished, and he had to scramble out as well as he 
could. When he again found himself safe on the ground, 
he felt for his candle and for the stairs, went up, and lay 
down to sleep. 

On the following day he did as the ghost had directed, 
gave one pot to the poor, another to the church, and found 
so much in the third, that he became a very rich man, 
rode every day in a coach, and went every day to the 
tavern. 

MARIKEN OP NYMWEGEN. 

At the time when Duke Arent of Gelderland was taken 
prisoner by his son, Duke Adolf and his confederates 
(a.d. 1465), there dwelt about three miles from Nym- 
wegen a pioua priest, named Gysbrccht, who had with 
him a beautiful young girl, named Mariken, the daughter 
of his sister, her mother being dead. This maiden super- 
intended the good man's household, and was exceedingly 
active and vigilant. 

Now it once happened that the priest had occasion for 
various articles that could only be got in Nymwegen, as 
candles, oil, vinegar and matches; so he gave Mariken 
eight stivers and sent her to the city, at the same time 
enjoining her, if her purchases were not made in time for 
her to return by daylight, to go and pass the night at her 
aunt's ; for she was a lively, handsome girl, and a mis- 
chanee might but too easily befall her. Mariken promised 
so to do, and went to Nymwegen. But scarcely had her 
uncle lost sight of her when he repented of having suffered 
her to go, and said to himself; "Would that I had kept 
her at home; it is too dangerous to send young damsels 
and women alone about the country; for the villany of tl 
world is very manifold," Yet what was he to do ? i 
must have a hght when it was dark, and he must also 
eat ; besides which, it was now too late ; for Mariken v 
already far far away. 
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The aunt, to whom he had recoDiinended his niece, 
busied herself much with politics, and was an enthusiastic 
partisan of Dake Adolf. She had just been eouversing 

with several other women couccniing him, and had in the 
course of her haranguing become so excited, that she ap- 
peared mure like a furious female devil than a respectable 
Christian woman, when Muriken entered the room. It 
was grown too late for the good lass to think of returning 
home, she had therefore followed her uncle's injunction, 
and now greeted her aunt in these gentle and courteous 
tei-ms : " Dear aunt ! may our Lord sweeten all your suf- 
fering, and protect those whom you love against every 
evil." But the aunt turning her head, assailed her with 
these uncbriatianlike words : " Ha ha ! welcome devil, how 
goes it in hell ?" Mariken, though horrified at the dreadful 
expressions, quietly deposited her purchases in a comer, 
and modestly requested a night's lodging. But for her 
petition the aunt had no ears; for she was sunk too deep 
ID polities. The poor girl again and more earnestly be- 
sought her, hut to as little purpose as before : she went 
on raving : "What I thou drivcst the devil into my head; 
but I will bind him, I will swathe and lace him on a pil- 
low like a child ; I hardly know whether I am standing 
on my head or my feet," — -and much more in the same 
strain. Vexed and saddened, Mariken packed her pur- 
chases together, resolving to pass the uight under the blue 
vault of heaven rather than at her aunt's, and said : " I 
will now ask nothing more from any Uving soul, even 
ahould the real devil himself come to me," She then left 
the house of her aunt and the city of Nymwegen, and 
walked on and on, in the hope of reaching home. 
I But when alone in the open country, and overpowered 
by fatigue and hunger, she could proceed no further, she 
abandoned herself to despair, and weeping bitterly ex- 
claimed: "Oh help me, help me, me unhappy maiden. 
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God or devil; it is the same to me;" and ghe held her 
hands before her face, and dried her humid eyes with her 
apron. While so doing, she was startled by suddenly see- 
ing an elegant personage stand before her, who in a friendly 
voice said to her ; " Tell me, pretty damsel, why you are 
HO afflict«'4." Mariken was not a little terrihed at hearing 
herself addressed by one, of whom the instant before she 
had not seen a trace ; but the stranger continued : " You 
must not be terrified, my fair maiden ; for I love you most 
heartily, and if you are content, I will make you a lady of 
ladies." This somewhat tranquillized Mariken, who said : 
" But tell me then, dear friend, truly who you are ?" The 
stranger answered: "A master of all arts am I, and if 
you will love me, I will teach you instantly the seven 
liberal arts, to wit. Music, Rhetoric, Logic, Grammar, 
Geometry, Arithmetic and Alchymy." Mariken stared on 
bearing all these erudite names repeated, and felt quite 
pleased at the idea of learning bo much ; but she insisted 
beforehand ou knowing the stranger's name. " That I 
can tell you," aaid he ; "I am called Monen with one eye ; 
but that is not all that you have to expect from me : of 
gold and jewels, for instance, and money, you shall never 
be in want, if you only grant me your love." " Is that 
tme?" said Mariken with astonishment, "then I really 
have nothing to object ; there is, however, another thing 
besides, that I would gladly learn, and that is the art of 
necromancy. My uncle has a beautiful book about it, 
with which he could do wonders, and drive the devil 
through a pinhole. That art I must also learn." 

This was a hard blow for the stranger, for at no price 
would he willingly have taught that art; and therefore 
aaid : " Desist from that wish, niy love, the art of necro- 
mancy is a very dangerous one, and many a one has lust 
his Hfe by it. Think only that in the conjuring of spirits, 
if you fail but in one word, or even in a single syllable, it 
M 5 
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is all over with you, and then I can no more call you my 
heart's delight. But in compensation I wiil instruct you 
in the great art of understanding every language in the 
world ; and that I would fain beheve will be more pleasing 
to my beloved." Mariken agreed to the proposal, and 
requested the stranger to begin his instruction forthwith. 
But he said : " 1 have previously one request to make, 
dear girl, and that is that from henceforth you change 
your name ; for I cannot endure it : Mariken ! ah !" To 
this the damsel would not consent; so when Monen saw 
that for the moment his object was not attainable, he 
contented himself with the promise she made him, never 
to make the sign of the holy cross. He then spoke on 
indifferent subjects, but by degrees returned to that of 
changing her name, and proposed that, instead of the odd, 
ill-sounding Mariken, she should assume the more usual 
and more euphonic appellation of Emmeken. With this 
proposal she complied, and immediately after they both 
set out for Bois-le-Duc and Antwerp. Before they reached 
the first -mentioned place Mariken was already in posses- 
sion of all that had been promised by Monen, without 
being conscious how it came to pass. 

Master Gysbrecht in the mean while knew not what to 
think about his niece. Two, three, four days had passed, 
and she was still absent. The house became more and 
more melancholy to the good man. At length, imable to 
endure suspense any longer, he took his stick, and pro- 
ceeded to his sister in Nymwegen; for he expected as a 
certainty to find Mariken there. But the impious woman 
scoffed at his anxiety, and when Gysbrecht earnestly im- 
plored her to tell him where Mariken could be found, she 
answered : " How should 1 know ? She was here a week 
ago, and I sent her to the devil, with whom she is most 
probably rambling about." 

The good man was now inconsolable, but strove gra- 
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dually to collect himBclf, addressed a fei-vent prayer to oar 
Lady of Aix-Ia-Chapelle and St. Servatiua of Maestricht, 
and with tottering steps returned to his lonely dwelhng. 

But the aunt's barbarous malediction did not go un- 
punished; for a few days after, the castellain to whose 
safe custody Duke Arent had been intrusted, set his cap- 
tive at liberty, who was received with loud demonstrations 
of joy in Boia-le-Duc. At this the wicked woman was so 
bitterly enraged that she no longer knew what she did, 
and in her fury laid violent hands on herself. 

Of all this Marikcn knew nothing. She was quietly 
staying with Monen at the Tree Tavern in the great market- 
place at Antwerp. This was a notorious house, where all 
kinds of rabble were in the habit of assembling; prosti- 
tutes, thieves, sharpers, swindling tradesfolk, and the Lord 
knows what besides, all of whom raved and rioted so that 
it was horrible to hear. Some of these light gentry soon 
introduced themselves to Mariken and Monen, being 
strongly attracted by the beauty of the former. But 
Mariken turning to her companion, said; "Tell me, my 
love, is not that geometiy, when I count the drops of wine 
in the can yonder?" Monen answered; "Quite right, 
child, you have well retained the art I taught you yester- 
day." The guests were astounded at the young woman's 
erudition, but their wonder increased when Monen in- 
formed them she was mistress of all the seven arts, and 
among the rest of rhetoric, which was the oldest of all. 
They wished to have a specimen, and this flattered the 
damsel, who rising repeated a poetical piece, which was so 
ingenious that the verses at the end, and in the middle, 
and everywhere, rimed together ; so that a number of per- 
sona soon gathered round her, listening to her with open 
mouths. Monen had in the mean time slipt away from 
her, and mingled with the listeners, where by giving s 
push to one and a push to another, he soon set them all 
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at loggerheads together. This bo dehghted Monen, who, 
aa every one will see, was no other than the incarnate 
Satan himself, that he resolved to make a longer stay at 
The Tree ; " For," said lie to himself, " if he above yonder 
puts no atop to me, I shall in a yeai-'a time get more than 
a thousand aoula into my clntehes." 

Emmeken was not pleased with this spectacle, and often 
tboiight within herself that Monen waa not one of the 
best of persons; and this thought was the more lively 
within her, when she called to mind the promise she had 
made, never to make the sign of the cross. But while she 
was thus standing and pondering, a pair of jovial com- 
panions approached her, and all the good suggestions of 
her conscience were away, and she amused herself with the 
two frivolous sparks, 

Thus did Emmeken, or Mariken, live during a period 
of six years, and Monen took more and more dehght in 
her. But now a longing rose in her heart to see once 
again her iincle Gysbrecht and her other friends and 
acquaintances, to whom she would gladly have shown how 
learned she had become. At this wish Monen was far 
from feeling pleased, and strove to dissuade Mariken from 
harbouring it ; but she said : " I am resolved on going," 
and he was compelled to comply; so they set out for 
Nymwcgen, and arrived there on the day of the fair. On 
that day a play in a booth waa annually performed there, 
and Emmeken was desirous of seeing it, for she had often 
heard her uncle say how delightful it waa. But Monen 
expressed anger at her intention, and wondered how so 
learned a person could feel an interest in such trifles j for 
he feared that from the pious drama, which usually had 
more useful influence on the people than preaching and 
teaching, she might contract other thoughts, and become 
unfaithful to him. But Emmeken persisted in her reso- 
lution, and he waa forced to accompany her to the place. 
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On their arrival Maseheroen, who had just entered, was 
saying, " I am Breherio Maseheroen, the advocate of 
Lucifer, and will call God to account for being more 
clement to men, who are perpetaally sinning, than to ua 
devils, who have sinned but once, and for that once must 
bum eternally and without hope in the abyss of hell." 
Having said this, he turned to the Lord and called him to 
account. Whereupon God said: "I have declared and 
promised that whosoever repents in time shall find grace 
to eternity." Maseheroen replied : " But that was not in 
our time in the Old Testament, and therefore I maintain 
that we snffer unjustly." Christ now rose and said: 
" Why then did 1 die, ujiless to change all that, and bring 
all men to grace ? You prefer an unjust complaint, Mas- 
eheroen, and my father is quite right." " If that is the 
case," rejoined the advocate, " then God ought now to be 
much more rigorous towards man than formerly in the 
Old Testament, and that it cannot be said he is. Sir 
Christ." Then God the Father spoke: "Yes, that is 
true, and if mankind do not mend their ways, I will cause 
my sharp sword of justice to fall upon them.''' 

Then our Lady, who also was present, took this greatly 
to heart, and besought her son at least to send forewam- 
ings to mankind, such as comets, double suns, earthquakes 
and the hke. But Jesus was inexorable and persisted in 
his anger, because man only grew worse and worse the 
oftener he was warned, 

" Come, my dear Emmekeu," cried Monen impatiently, 
"what good can you derive from such babble? Come, 
let us talk on more rational subjects." But Emmeken 
would not stir a foot's breadth from the spot, and the less 
so, as Maseheroen having just asked whether God would 
not allow him to torment mankind, Mary in most beauti- 
ful and touching expressions implored him to forgive them. 
Then did bitter repentance cut through the very heart of 
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Mai'iken, and notwithstanding Monen'a reiterated pro- 
posals to drink a can of wine with him in the finest 
hostelry in the city, she would not leave the place. Monen 
now waxed wroth, and vociferated; "By the lungs and 
spleen of Lucifer, come away from here, or I will carry 
thee with shoes and stockings to bell !" And with these 
words he darted with Emmeken, hke an arrow, up into 
the air'. 

Poor Mariken would inevitably have been lost, had the 
wicked fiend after his falling again been able to grasp her ; 
but he was prevented by her uncle. Master Gysbrecht, 
who being come to Nymwcgen, as a spectator of the dra- 
matic representation, was fortunately close at hand. He 
recognised her instantly, sprang quickly towai-ds her, and 
by bis powerful prayer scared the furious Monen away 
from her. When Emmeken recovered and perceived her 
uncle, she was overjoyed, confessed to him her course of 
life during the last sn-en years, and implored his forgive- 
ness, being, as she said, ali'eady sufficiently miserable in 
being condemned to eternity. This, however. Master 
Gysbrecht would not admit, but with edifying words ei- 
horted her to repentance and amendment, through whicli 
she might be sure of eternal happincsa. 

Monen in the mean time continued standing by her 
side J for he would gladly have taken his Emmeken with 
him. But on his once venturing to dart upon her, Gys- 
brecht put his arm round her, Rnd in a threatening voice 
said: "Take care of thyself, accursed sprite j for if thou 
Bttemptest any violence, I will read to thee something 
from my breviary that shall soon drive thee henee." Then 
seeing that all was lost, Monen roared and howled terri- 
fically : " Oh me, wretched sprite I what will become of 
me ! How they will torture me with red-hot tongs, if I 
lose her 1 What will become of me !" at the same time 
' Uae some lines Beem wuiting, (he nairative being evident!}' iniperfcot. 
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emitting red, raging flames from his nose, mouth and ears, 
so that it was appalling to behold. Thia, however, did 
not disturb Master Gyabrecht, who calmly taking Mari- 
ken by the hand, led her to the dean, who was a very 
learned and holy priest. 

When the dean had heard the recital of Mariken's sine, 
he said that he could not forgive them, for that they were 
too great and manifold. At thia Gyabrecht was troubled, 
and proceeded with her to the church, and thence took 
with him the holy eucharist, being resolved on going to 
the bishop of Cologne, but fearing violence from Monen 
on his journey thither. And it was soon manifest that 
the prudent priest had done well ; for Monen was con- 
stantly at hand, and fi-om time to time tore down huge 
branches of oak and hurled at them, though of courae 
without effect, as God protected the pious travellers. 

When Magister Gysbrecht had laid the affair before the 
bishop of Cologne, and related to him every particular, the 
prelate said : " My dear son I this is a sin of which it is 
not in my power to grant forgiveness, that can only be 
obtained from the pope at Rome," Still Gysbreclit de- 
spaired not, but full of confidence went with Mariken over 
hill and dale until they reached the holy city. No sooner 
was the pope apprized of the affair than he caused Mariken 
to appear before him, and heard her confession. But on 
learning that she had been the devil's mistress, and that, 
on her account and through her, more than two hundred 
persons had lost their Uvea, the holy father was horror- 
stricken, and exclaimed : " God and Father, how can 
such things be possible ! Great, exceedingly great are the 
mercy and grace of the Lord, but so deeply I hardly dare 
dive into the treasure." He then sank in profound medi- 
tation, and commanded Gysbrecht to come to him and 
thus spoke : " My good and faithful son ! although I am 
the holy father, I know not whether I can remit such 
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frightful ains : but let three rings of iron be made, and 

close thfira round your nicce'a neck and arms. When these 
shall either be worn out, or fall oflr spontaneously, then 
are her sins forgiven. 

Gyabrecht did so, and travelled back with Mariken to 
Nymwegen, where she entered the convent of the Con- 
verted Sisters. He there bade her an affectionate farewell, 
and enjoined her to jiewcvere in her jienance, as heaven 
would then without duubt forgive her her sins. 

There Mariken lived for very many years, in the most 
rigid austerity and retirement, the rings constantly re- 
maining on her neck and arms. But when she was very 
old and felt that her end waa nigh, an angel suddenly 
appeared by her bed and touched the rings, which instantly 
fell off. She then piously slept in the Lord. 

Her grave was long after to be seen in the conventual 
church, OTi the stone of which her whole histoiy was in- 
scribed; and the three rings were hung on the adjacent 
wall, as memorials and proofs of its vei-acity. 

THE DEYIh OF NEDERBRAEKEL. 
The servant of a rich fanner having spent all his money, 
came towards home one evening reeling with drunkenness. 
Dark thoughts passed through the brain of the miserable 
being, who dreaded both the cudgel of his master and the 
consequences of an empty pocket. In his weak but ex- 
cited state of mind he resolved to sell bis soul to the devil, 
in the hope of escape from so dreary a prospect ; and on 
reaching a cross-way, he summoned all the devils, and 
swore that his soul was for sale. A devil came, but told 
him that he could not attain his object unless he pre- 
viously offered a black hen to the prince of the infernal 
realms, which he promised to do. For this purpose, when 
the clock struck twelve at night was the time appointed, 
^hcn the awful hour approached the mau stood ready 
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with the hiack hen, which he had stolen from hia master, 
under his frock, and hardly had the clock struck the first 
stroke, before all the devils made their appearance. Their 
chief stepping forwards, took the hen, which the man drew 
forth tremhling. The bargain was now concluded, and as 
an acknowledgement of the agreement, the man was re- 
quired to set his signature in blood in a little book that 
the devil had brought with him. 

The man on his return was not reprimanded by his 
master, and his pockets were never empty. Whenever he 
put his hand in he drew forth a piece of seventy-five cents, 
with which he paid his reckoning, when he had been 
drinking in an alehouse. Once when he was watching his 
master's sheep, they, through his heedlessness, ran into a 
neighbour's field, where they did serious injury to the 
corn. This the peasant, to whom the land belonged, had 
witnessed, and came running with the intention of inflict- 
ing chastisement on the shepherd for the damage done. 
The latter was too well aware of the bodily strength of the 
peasant not to feel terrified; but the craft of the devil 
came to help him out of his peril. Both shepherd and 
sheep were transformed into dung-heapa before the peasant 
could reach the spot, where he stood staring about him in 
the utmost astonishment. 

Thus did he continue to live ; but the five years, at the 
expiration of which the devil was to become possessor of 
his soul, were nearly ended, and the seller dreaded nothing 
more than that moment. What does he do ? — He goes 
to the priest of Nederbraekel, to whom he makes a full 
confession. The priest, naturally well-disposed to rescue 
an erring Christian soul from the fire of hell, causes him 
first to perform an act of penitence, and then tells him to 
come to him on the following day, being the dreaded day 
of settlement. The man had hardly been an hour in the 
house of the holy pastor, before a great noise of chains 
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and devilry was heard in the chimney. The man, who 
waa sitting close beneath, was seized with unutterable 
terror, and not without cause ; for he was lifted on high, 
and seemed for ever lost ; hut the priest, who had founded 
his hope on the eificacy of his prayers, cast himself 
promptly on his knees and repeated the gospel of St. John. 
The man in the mean while being incessantly cast up and 
down, fell at length, half dead with fright, miserably 
bruised and bloody, to the ground, with the little book hy 
his side; and the devil was away and continued away. 

THE DEVIL OUTWITTED. 

There once lived in Louvain a rich merchant, who had 
gained all his money and possessions by selUng himself 
body and soul to the devil. With his riches the man 
possessed also much craft, and could help himself when 
others could neither advise nor aid ; and so it proved, 
when at the expiration of seven years, the devd came for 
the purpose of fetching him. 

He took the devil in a friendly manner by the hand and, 
as it waa just evening, said : " Wife, bring a light quickly 
for the gentleman." " That is not at all necessary," said 
the devil, "I am merely come to fetch you," "Yes, yes, 
that I know very well," said the merchant, " only just 
grant me the time till thia little candle-end is burnt out, 
as I have a few letters to sign and to put on my coat." 
"Very well," said the devil, " but only till the caudle is 
burnt out." "Good," said the merchant, and going into 
the next room, ordered the maid-servant to place a large 
cask full of water close to a very deep pit that was dug in 
the garden. The men-servants also carried, each of them, 
a cask to the spot ; and when all was done, they were or- 
dered each to take a shovel, and stand round the pit. The 
merchant then returned to the devil, who seeing that not 
more than about an inch of candle remained, said laugh- 
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ing : " Now get yourself ready, it will Boon be burnt out." 
"That I see, and am conteDt; but I ahall hold you to 
your word, and stay till it is burnt." "Of course," an 
awered the devil, " I stick to my word." " It is dark ii 
the next room," continued the merchant, " hut I must 
find the great book with clasps, so let me just take the 
light for one moment." " Certainly," said the deiil, 
"but I '11 go with yon." He did so, and the merchant's 
trepidation was now on the increase. When in the next 
room, he said on a sudden : " Ah, now I know, the key 
is in the garden door." And with these words he ran ( 
with the light into the garden, and before the devil could 
overtake him, threw it into the pit, and the man and the 
maids poured water upon it, and then filled up the hole 
with earth. Now came the devil into the garden and 
asked : " Well, did you get the key ? And how is it with 
the candle? "Where is it?" "The candle?" said the 
merchant. "Yes, the candle." " Ha, ha, ha! it is not 
yet burnt out," answered the merchant laughing, " and 
will not be burnt out for the nest fifty years ; it lies there 
a hundred fathom deep in the earth." When the devil 
heard this he screamed awfully, and went off with a most 
intolerable stench '. 

THE FREISCHiJTZ. 
There was once a fowler who for a long time could 
never bring down a bird. One day, when wandering about 
the woods in despair, his employer having threatened to 
dismiss him, there suddenly stood a well-clad man before 
him, who asked him the cause of his son'ow. The fowler 
told hi Til the reason, at which the other laughed heartily. 
" Why do you laugh at and ridicule me ? " asked the 
fowler ; " do so again, and you will get a bullet in yonr 
carcase." At this the man laughed yet more and said : 
' See vol. ii. p. 1B2. 
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" A bullet from you ? one must be a pretty good shot to 
hit me at three paces, and you are but a bungler." " You '11 

not say that twice," cried the fowler, choking with auger, 
then levelled his piece and fired. The stranger continued 
^nghiog, and said, offering him the bullet ; " There, take 
your bullet back, it 's of no use." The fowler now felt 
somewhat alarmed, but was aoon relieved by the other 
saying ; " Let me have a shot. Do you see that sparrow 
sitting on the church steeple yonder ? I '11 bring it down 
for you." "Do if you can," said the fowler laughing, 
and at the aanie instant the report was heard and the 
apari-ow fell. " You shall shoot so too," continued the 
stranger, " and bit whatever you wish, without even see- 
ing it ; and if you see it, let it be as far off aa it wiU, you 
ahall hit it, if you will only give me yonr signatiu'e and 
make an engagement with me for seven years. 1 merely 
require your soul." " Done," said the fowler, " I agree ; 
but on condition that you always tell me what I shoot at." 
" Granted," said the stranger. The man then signed his 
name on a paper with hia blood, and the devil disap- 
peared. 

For seven years the fowler shot so that it was wonder- 
ful to sec, and received from hia master a stipend such as 
no fowler in the whole world had ever received. But when 
the last day but one had arrived, he was very sad, know- 
ing that the devil would come for him on the following 
morning. His wife observing his affliction, inquired the 
cause, and, after some hesitation, he told her how he had 
entered into a compact with the devil, under the condition 
that the fiend should always tell him what he was shoot- 
ing at, when the game was somewhat distant. " Then I 
can help you, my dear man," said the wife laiighing ; 
" only go out boldly with your gun, but be careful to shoot 
at nothing without first asking what it is." The fowler 
went out, and no aoouer was he away than the wife atript 
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herself naked, smeared her whole body with syrup, and 
then rolled herself in a feather bed, which she had cut 
open for the purpose, so that she more resembled a bird 
than a human being. She then went and sprang about 
the field. Shortly after came her husband with the devil, 
when the latter seeing this singular feathered animal, cried 
out to the fowler: " There, fire ! " "But what is it?" 
asked the fowler. The devil looked and looked, but could 
not make out what it was, and at last reluctantly said : 
" I really cannot exactly say." " Ha ha ha ! then is our 
covenant at an end," said the fowler, laughing heartily j 
and the devil vanished with an intolerable stench. The 
wife laughed still more, and joyfully embraced her thus 
rescued husband. 

THE BARN OF MOSTECOUVEZ. 
After an abundant harvest, a young farmer, who had 
neglected to repair bis barn, knew not how to shelter his 
corn. As he was walking about the fields, in a melan- 
choly mood, and looking at his beautiful grain, a gentle- 
man stept up to him and inquired the way to the castle 
of Catelet. The farmer undertook to guide him thither. 
On their way the stranger asked his companion why he 
appeared so sad, and the latter related to him the unfor- 
tunate plight in which he found himself. On hearing it, 
the stranger otFered to assist him, if he would cuter into a 
compact with him to be his vassal after a year, and attend 
him in his possessions as a serf. With this proposal the 
poor farmer complied, but with the condition that he 
should have a home for his wife and children, to which 
the stranger with a grisly laugh agreed. The farmer then 
subscribed the contract, according to which the barn must 
be ready before the first cock -crowing : having no ink, he 
signed it with his blood. They then separated ; the stranger 
went towards the castle, and soon disappeared from the 
sight of the farmer, who returned to his dwelling. 
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The nearer he approached bis house, the more fiUBpi- 
cious did the contract appear into which he had entered, 
and HtiU more so when he saw, by the side of the house, 
the worltmen sent by the stranger busily engaged in lay- 
ing beam on beam and brick on brick, though at the same 
time not a sound of hammer or plane, saw or axe was to 
be heard ; and yet towering oaks were brought and sawed 
into pieces, huge piles of stone were hewn and shaped. 

Thus amazed and troubled he entered his dwelling, 
where his wife was sitting in no less trepidation and asto- 
nishment; for dog and cat, cocks and hens, ducks and 
geese were thronging about her and crying, while the 
horses in the stable were kicking and foaming. 

But most terrified of all was a large cock, the finest of 
the whole neighbourhood, and of all the animals of the 
place the greatest favourite of his mistress. This bird, 
when he could find no other refuge from fear and danger, 
flew into his mistress's lap, but who in her fright pushed 
him from her, and, crossing herself, cried out for help. 
No soouer, however, had the cock recovered himself from 
his fall than he sent forth a loud cock-a-doodle-doo. At 
the same instant there resounded from the barn a tre- 
mendous noise, so that the earth trembled, all the work- 
men vanished in an instant, and the barn remained un- 
finished. On the following morning the villagers were 
not a little surprised at seeing the beautiful barn full of 
sheaves of every kind ; for they could not conceive how 
they had all come there, and the farmer took good care 
not to let a syllable transpire of his adventure. 

The hole, which remained unclosed in the gable, could 
not be filled up by any means whatever, and continues 
open unto this day j from which time also a cock on the 
farm always crows earlier than every other in the village. 



r 
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THE DEVIL'S BARN AT GALLEMAERDE. 

Some hundred years ago, the occupier of the farm to 
which the ahove-named barn belonged was so unfortunate 

to suffer the loss of itj whether by wind or fire I cannot 
say ; but so much is certaiHj that it was in August, and 
that on the foUowing day he was to carry his com. In 
his despair the farmer was wandering about his fields, 
when suddenly a person appeared before him who asked 
him the cause of his sadness, whereupon the farmer related 
to him the whole matter. " O, is that all?" said the 
stranger, when the man had ended his story ; " that I can 
easily remedy. If you will juat write your name in your 
blood on this parchment, your bam shall be fixed and 
ready to-morrow before the coct crows ; if not, our con- 
tract is void." While saying these words the stranger 
drew from his pocket a slip of parchment, and having 
pricked the hand of the farmer with a needle, the latter 
signed his name on it with the trickhng blood. The poor 
man, however, soon repented of having so thoughtlessly 
sold his soul to the devil, and from sheer anxiety could 
not sleep ; and his wife, when informed of the bargain he 
had made, could also get no sleep, but was as troubled 
and tenified as himself. 

But woman's craft excels all other craft, says an old 
proverb, the truth of which was here manifested. For 
long before the time of cock-crowing, the wife jumped out 
of bed and ran before the house, where she saw an endless 
multitude of workmen employed on the bam. But ob- 
seri'ing that there was still a portion of the side-wall to be 
completed, she quickly clapped her mouth between her 
hands, and cried with all her might cock-a-doodle-doo I 
eock-a-doodle-doD I and was followed by all the cocks in 
the neighbourhood, each of which sent forth a hearty 
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cock-a-doodle-doo. At the same instant every workman 
vaoished, aad the bam remained uufiniabed. 

Since that time repeated attempts have been made to 
close up the hole, but the devil always comes in the night 
and breaks it open again, out of pure spite for having 
been so tricked by a farmer's wife. 

HOW TO BECOME INVISIBLE. 

Formerly there were many persons here (in Bierbeck) 
who could make themselves invisible, by means of a little 
bone, which they carried about them. This bone they ob- 
tained in the following manner. They went at nightj 
between the hours of twelve and one, to a crossway, having 
on one side a hedge or only a bush. On this they laid a 
black cat, tied up in a sack, aa an offering to the devil. 
On the following morning the cat would be gone, but a 
small bone would be found at the bottom of the sack, 
which poaacased the virtue required. 

THE TRAVELLING MOTHER 
TVhen a whirlwind rages on the earth, and carries every- 
thing along with it, many persons regard it as a natural 
phenomenon ; but it is nothing else than the Travelling 
Mother, who is making her circuit. 



THE LYING-IN WOMAN, 
In the neighbourhood of towns there is often to be seen 
a whirlwind suddenly deacending or rising. One may then 
be quite certain that in that very moment a woman hard 
by has died in childbed without having by confession pre- 
viously purified herself from a deadly sin. Into heaven 
she may not come, and therefore passes down to hell; but 
there they dare not receive her, because, through the pains 
she has suffered, she has already made ample atonement ; 
and thus she again ascends, seeking a permanent place. 
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WANNE THEKLA. 
Wanne Thekla is the queen of the elves and witchea, aa 
well as of the spirits in general that fly through the air. 
When the weather ia dark and stormy, she plays her part. 
At night she descends on earth followed by a long train 
of her companions, and dances, and springs, and drinks on 
the Pottelberg, where a gibbet formerly stood. On the 
Leije, which flows through the eity, she has a beautiful ship, 
in which, after the revels of the night, she and her com- 
panions sail away at the command of " Wind mit vieren '." 

THE EVERLASTING JEW. 
In the year 1640, two citizena, who dwelt in the Tan- 
ners' street at Brussels, met in the Forest of Soiguies an 
old man, whose clothes appeared much the worse for wear, 
and were besides extremely old-fashioned. They invited 
him to accompany them to the hostelry, which he did, but 
refused to sit down, and drank standing. As he walked 
with the two citizens towards the gate, he told them many 
things, moat of which were relations of events that had 
taken place several hundred years before; whence the 
citizens soon discovered that their companion must be 
Isaac Laquedem the Jew, who refused to let onr Lrrd rest 
at his door ; and they left him filled with horror *. 



Egg-shells may often be observed floating on the water; 
in these the Elves swim about. It is likewise said that 
the bubbles, which are frequently to he seen on ponds 
where there are no fish, are inhabited by them. 

' Lit. Whdmlh/aar; prubablv an lUusion to the expreasian fahrea 
mit vieren (PfenJen), la go or drive with four (horiei) ; in other words '■ 
Sail ateay with att ipeed ; thus comparing Ihoir course lij water to a land 
jounie; with horses. 

' See p. 59, and vol. it p. 212. 



I 
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The Elf-leaf, or Sorceresses' plant, is particularly grat^ 
to them, and therefore ought not to be plucked. 

There are also wicked Elves, that prepare the poison ^^ 
certain plants. Experienced shepherda are careful not to 
let their flocks feed after sunset. "Nigbtwort," say they, 
" belongs to the Elvea, and whoever takes it must die," 
Nor does any man dare to sleep in a meadow or pasture 
aftei' sunset, for he would have everything to fear. 

In Brabant there are many little hills, called by i 
people Elfin-bergs, in which these Elves dwell. 



As some young men were returning home from the fair 
at Kerselaere, one of them, a brother of the priest, and a 
notorious swearer, began to curse aud swear most awfully, 
and particularly against Flabbaert, a red sprite that haunts 
that neighbourhood. This went on smoothly for a while, 
but at length Flabbaert grew tired of it, so seizing the 
youth by the crag, he dipped him a few times in the water, 
and then dashed him on shore ao that eveiy rib in his 
body cracked. 

When the priest heard of it on the following day, he 
did not pity his brother, but said he was rightly served j 
he, however, banished the sprite for a hundred yi 
the shores of the Eed-sea. 



:m 



WHY THE JEWS DO NOT EAT SWINE'S FLESH. 
When our Lord was living on earth, he once journeyed 
through Flanders, and there were some dozens of Jewa 
standing together, who laughed at and ridiculed him, when 
they saw him at a distance. " Wait," said one of them, 
"we'll make atrialof his miraculous power, and see whether 
he can guess well." And thereupon they placed one of the 
set under a tub, and when Jesus came up, they asked him 
to tell them what was under the tub. " That I will tell 
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you instantly," said Jcbub, "it's a svrine." At this the 
Jews laughed, thinking they had tricked him, and lifted 
up the tub. But what great eyea did they not make, when 
their quondam comrade, in the form of a swine, and 
uttering a most furious grunt, slipt from under the tub, 
and ran to a herd of swine that happened to be just 
passing ! Then all the Jews ran after it, in the hope of 
catching their companion, but were unable to distinguish 
one pig from another, so alike were they all. And to this 
day the Jews eat no pork, becanse they are afi'aid of kilHng 
and devouring a descendant of that swine. 

THE SPECTRES' MASS. 

A woman of Hofstade was going to the city one morn- 
ing early : her way lay by an old chapel, which within the 
last ten years has been demohshed, in which she perceived 
a light. On entering, she found the place full of forma 
with white kerchiefs round their heads ; and as she 
stood gazing, three priests came from the sacristy and 
approached the high altar; they were followed by the 
sacristan and choristers, and the maaa commenced. But 
they did not move about like living beings, but seemed to 
float lightly on the earth j their robes also appeared quite 
faded. At this spectacle the woman was struck with a 
shuddering horror, and was quitting the chapel, but the 
door was closed and she was compelled to remain. When 
the mass was over, the priests melted into air, the lights 
went out, and all the white forma vanished. At the same 
moment the chapel clock struck one. 

When the sacristan opened the door in the morning, he 
found the woman lying on the pavement half dead with 
fear'. 

< See p. 8, and vol. 3i. p. 204. 
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ALVINA. 
When the wind loudly howla and whistles, they say in 
Weat Flanders : " Hark ! Alvina weeps." Alvina was the 
beautiful daughter of a king, who, in consequence of her 
marriage, was cursed by her ])arents to wander about to 
all eternity. On this tradition there is an old popular 
ballad, of which I have been unable to obtain moi-e than 
a few lines ; among others, the following : — 



Ik voel dat ik mott gaen 

Miegen in de ninden. 

Zoo lang dc werelil staet, 

En nooit geen troost raeer vinden. 

Adieu Kindera, lieve vruchten ! 

Adieu Man, die de oorzaek zijt. 



I feel that 1 must go 
flying in the winds, 
As long as the world atanda. 
And never more comfort find. 
Adieu, children, dear fruita ! 
Adieu, husband, who art tl 



eeuvtig Innesaantly 



ROODSELKEN. 



!t for & 



In the great flax fields of Flandera there grows a plant 
the bright green leaves of which are sprinkled, as it were, 
with red spots : whence its name of Roodselken. Accord- 
ing to the tradition, this plant stood under the cross, and 
mas sprinkled with the Saviour's blood, which was never 
after washed off, neither by rain nor snow. 

THE BURNING LAND-MEASURER. 
A land-measurer near Farsum had in his life-time acted 
dishonestly. When he had a piece of land to measure, he 
suffered himself to he bribed by one or other, and then 
allotted to the party more than was just. For which cause 
he was condemned after his death to wander as a burning 
man with a burning measuring-staff; and so he yet mea- 
sures every night ', 

' See pp. U, 153, and vol. ii. pp. 97, 202, 211. 
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COWLS HUNG ON SUNBEAMS. 
In the time of Wigbold, fourth abbot of Adcwert, mu- 
nastic discipLne was there in full flower. There is even a 
tradition that all the monks of that house lived in sueh 
holy flimpUcity, that they frequently hung their caps and 
eowls on the rays of the sun, not knowing better than that 
they were long polea. The fame of their holy life was 
widely spread, and many persons renounced the world, for 
the sake of serving the Lord in their society '. 

WHITE MAIDENS {WITTE JUFPERS) AND WHITE WOMEN 

(WITTE WIJVEN) IN FRIESLAND. 
At the time of the emperor Lothair there were many 
ghosts and spectres in Friesland. They dwelt on the 
summits of small hills, in artificial caverns, but which 
were the work of no human hands. They were usually 
called Witte AVijven. Of their figure nothing certain is 
known. Nightly wanderers, shepherds, watchmen in the 
corn-fields, pregnant women and children they frequently 
carried off to their caverns and subterraneous places, from 
which sigha, crying of children and soba were often heard 
to issue. On this account a careful watch was held over 
pregnant women and young children, that the White 
Women might not carry them away. One of tbem still 
haunts near Bicrum, others near Oolinse, Eenum, Parsum, 
etc.* 

At the present day they are called Witte Juffera, and ait 
distinguished from the Witte Wijven, who are said to be 
of a quite opposite character, liiey give aid to women in 
labour, lead wanderers back to the right road, and in every 
respect show themselves kind and friendly towards man- 
kind. Their habitations, too, are less repulsive, and are 
often in the vicinity of towns and villages. They are for 
> See ToL ii, p. 2J9. ' See page 71. 
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the most part hills, or caves overgrown with trees, as that 
near Lochera in Holland, where thi'ee Witte Wijven dwell 
together. In Friesland and Drcnthe every child knows 
them. Whoever approaches such caves or hills, or enters 
them, iviU see wonderful things. 

THE THREE SISTERS. 
Near Louvain are three graves, in which the bodies of 
three pioiiB sisters are buried. Before the graves three 
clear springs gush forth, and thither Christian folks fre- 
quently go on pilgrimage, particularly to obtain a cure 
for women who are suffering under disease. But in order 
to know whether a woman will recover or die of the malady, 
the custom is to take a hood belonging to her and lay it 
on the water. If it sinks, no recovery is to be looked for j 
if it swims, the disease is curable. It is, however, neces- 
sary to pray fervently and to bring an offering, which 
must consist of a needle, a thread of yarn and some com, 
all obtained by begging. 

ST. GERTRUD'S MIKNE (MEMORY). 

St. Gertrud had withdrawn from the world, in order to 
devote her days to the service of God. But a knight, who 
had previously been in love with her, did not on that ac- 
count relinquish his hopes, but continued in the neigh- 
bourhood of the convent, notwithstanding Gertmd's re- 
peated declaration never to swerve from her vow. Seeing 
that all his endeavours were vain, he summoned the devil 
to his aid, and assigned his soul to him at the expiration 
of seven years, for which Satan promised to help him to 
attain'his object. But the seven years passed, and the aid 
of the evil one had effected nothing. Nevertheless he in- 
sisted on having the soul of the knight, who was compelled 
to submit to his fate. 

Now appeared St. John to Gertrud in a dream, and 



f placed ; 
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announced to her the danger in which the knight was 
placed; whereupon Gertrud, who had in the mean time 
become abbeaa of her cloister, immediately on rising as- 
sembled all her nuns, accompanied by whom ahc proceeded 
to the convent gate, just as the devil was passing with bis 
prey. Approaching the knigbt she presented to him a 
cup of wine, which she exhorted him to empty to the pro- 
tection of St. John. The knight did so, and had scarcely 
swallowed the last drop, when the covenant, torn in pieces, 
fell at his feet, accompanied by a hideous howl of the foul 
fiend. 

Hence St. Gertrud is represented holding in one hand 
a crosier, and in the other a cup, and from this event 
originates the custom of drinking to Sinte Geerteminne. 

THE LILY. 

There was once iu days of yore a conjm-er who cut 
people's heat^ off and set them on again. One day, when 
he was practising his art, a travelling journeyman entered 
the room as a spectator. On the table before the conjurer 
there stood a lai^e glass filled with distilled water, out of 
which grew a white lily every time the conjurer cut a head 
off, which he called the lily of life. When the conjurer 
had cut a bead off, the traveller quickly slept up to the 
table, and with a sharp knife severed the stalk of the lily, 
vrithout being observed by any one; so that when the 
conjurer would replace the head, the operation failed, 
whereupon he was seized and burnt for a murderer. 

This took place, as I have often heard my father relate, 
in the year 1528, and that anterior to the Prench Revolu- 
tion the judicial acta concerning it were still to be seen. 

THE FEATHER HEART. 
In a family of my acquaintance the following story has 
often been related to me. 
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A young maiden lay sick, and to all appearance in- 
curable. All the physicians had employed their skill on 
lier, but all was in vain. At length the mother went to 
an old Capuchin friar, to whom she related her case, and 
who spoke to her thus ; " My dear woman, your daughter's 
malady ia not to be cured by physicians, that is impossible, 
for she is bewitched ; but cut open the paillasse and the 
feather-bed, on which she lies, and in one of the two you 
will find a heart of feathers, which most instantly be cast 
into the fire." 

The woman followed the friar's advice, and in fact a 
heart of feathers was found in the feather-bed. No sooner 
was it burnt than, her daughter rccovei'cd. 

LOVE-MAGIC. 
Take a host, or holy wafer, but which has not yet been 
consecrated, write on it certain words with blood from the 
i-ing-iinger, and then let a priest say five masses over it. 
Divide the wafer in two equal parts, of which keep one, 
and give the other to the person whose love you desire to 



Some persons make images of earth, wax, precious 
stones, or mixtures of certain things. These they baptize 
with the name of the person whom they wish to inspire 
with love, and with the same ceremonies that the priests 
employ in real baptisms ; excepting that they call on and 
conjure the devil, and add scandalous, blasphemous words. 
They then melt the image, when at the same time the 
heart of the person, whose name the image bears, will be 
inspired with love, though it had previously been insen- 
sible to that passion. 

In a mansion in the town of N — there sat three young 
damsels, on the eve of a festival, at a covered table, on 
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which were three plates, aod at which so many vacant 
places were left for the coining bridegrooms. These they 
espeeted after the performance of the prescribed cere- 
monies. But there appeared only two young nobles, who 
attached themselves to two of the young ladies at the table. 
The thii-d came not. At this the third damsel, after long 
expectation, growing impatient, looked out of the window, 
when exactly opposite to her she saw a cofBn, in which lay 
a young person exactly resembling herself. This apparition 
so shocked her that she fell sick and died soon after. 



Three maidens were sitting stark naked at a table, each 
having a glass before her, one containing water, another 
beer, and the third wine. They were awaiting their bride- 
grooms. First appeared a serviag-man, who took the glass 
of water and departed. Then came a cooper, who took 
the glass of beer and went his way. Next entered a vil- 
lage schoolmaster, who snatched up the glass of wine and 
carried it off, 

The result of the process proves its efficacy. The lass, 
who had a glass of water before her, married a seiTing- 
man, with whom she had little bread and plenty of water. 
The second got a cooper for her husband, with whom she 
suffered no want, though her life was a miserable one, for 
she had nothing but pain and suffering. How it fared 
with the third I never heard, for she went to another 
country with her husband, who was a schoolmaster'. 



When the girls in Belgium desire to see their lovers in 
a dream, they lay their garters crosswise at the foot of the 
bed, and a little looking-glass under the pdlow. They 
then in a dream see the image of their future husband 
appearing in the glass. 

' See p. 142. 

n6 
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On the firat Friday of every month, they also repeat the 
following : 

Liinc, lunc, belle lune, 

Fttitea me voir en moD dormtuit 

If a girl finds an entire corn in her bread and butter, 
she can sec ber future husband. For this purpose she 
must atiek the corn in a crack of the door, and then keep 
watch. The third person that passes ia the future one. 

Others say that the future one will merely be of the 
same trade with the third person that passes by the bouse. 



I 



If a girl desires to be sure whether her sweetheart still 
loves her, she must fold her garter three times, over every 
fold pronounce certain words, then lay it under her pillow, 
and without uttering a syllable, go to bed. If at mid- 
night she sees her loter looking fresh and well, then all ia 
right, and she will soon be married; but if in his stead a 
coi-pse appears, she may give up all hope, for she will 
never get her lover. In either case the lover has much 
to suffer dui-ing the night. 

THIEFS FOOT.— THIEF'S HAND.— THIEF'S FINGER. 

In West Flanders, not far from Bailleul, a thief was 

taken, on whom was found the foot of one that had been 

hanged, which he used for the purpose of putting people 

to sleep. 

Two fellows once eame to Huy, who pretended to be I 
exceedingly fatigued, and when they had supped would ' 
not retire to a sleeping room, but begged their host would 
allow them to take a nap on the hearth. But the maid- 
servant, who did not like the looks of the two guests, 
mained by the kitchen door and peeped tliTOugb a chink, | 
when she saw that one of them drew a thief's hand from I 
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his pocket, tlie fingers of wliich, after having rubbed them 
with an ointment, he lighted, and they all biirned eseept 
one. Again they held this finger to the fire, but still it 
would not burn, at which they appeared much surprised, 
and one said : " There must surely be some one in the 
house who ia not yet asleep." They then hung the hand 
with its four burning fingers by the chimney, and went 
out to call their associates. But the maid followed them 
instantly and made the door fast, then ran np-staire, where 
the landlord slept, that she might wake him, but was 
unable, notwithstanding all her shaking and calling. 

In the mean time the thieves had returned and were 
endeavouring to enter the house by a window, but the 
maid cast them down from the ladder. They then took 
a difi'erent course, and would have forced an entrance, had 
it not occurred to the maid that the burning fingers might 
probably be the cause of her master's profound sleep. Im- 
pressed with this idea she ran to the kitchen, and blew 
them out, when the master and his men-servants instantly 
awoke, and soon drove away the robbers. 



In the village of Alveringen there formerly hved a sor- 
ceress, who had a thief's finger, over which nine masses 
had been read. For being acquainted with the sacristan, 
she had wrapt it in a cloth and laid it on the altar, telling 
him it was a relic. With this finger she performed won- 
derful things. When she had lighted it — for such fingers 
bum like a candle — every one in the house where she 
might be was put to sleep. She would then steal money 
and everything else that she fancied, until she was at last 
detected, and the stolen property found in her possession. 

THE MAGIC SWORD. 
Mynheer Hincke Van Wucben had a ma^ic «word that 
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had been given to him by a monk. It had been bought 
at the hour in which Mara ruled ; the cross was forged oa 
a Tuesday, aud on that day was finished j in the hilt a 
piece of wood was enclosed that had been struck by 
thunder. All this was perfonned in the hour of Mars. 
A sword so prepared causes the swords of all opponents ti 
fly in pieces. 

If a man desires not to be wounded by any one, let h 
bind on his right arm a serpent's skin covered over with i 
tanned eel-skin. Then let an iron token be forged from 
a piece of au executioner's sword, but in the hour of Mars, 
aud set it in a ring. Then if the person be about to fight, 
let him press the ring against his forehead, and place it 
on the finger next to the little finger of hia right hand. 
Round the ring let there be engraven the words, " Ciu 
tres, prince of arms, through the God of Abraham, Isa 
and Jacob." 

WITCHES' OINTMENT. 

Sorceresaea destroy with their ceremonies both baptized 
and unbaptized children (especially the former, when a 
cross has not been made or a prayer said over them), as 
well in the cradle as by the side of their parents, whence 
the latter often think that they have smothered the child. 
When the infant is buried, the witches steal the corpse 
out of the coffin, put it into a kettle, and boil it until the 
flesh falls from the bones. From the more sohd parts of 
this decoction they make au ointment, by means of which 
they exercise their arts, transfonn themselves, etc. The 
fluid they pour into bottles, and whoever drinka of it and 
lets certain cei'emonies be performed over him by the sor- 
ceresses, becomes initiated in their arts and a n 
thereof. 

MILK-TAKIKG.— MILK BEATEN. 

An old aorceress would from envy take the milk fi 
neighbour's cow, and for this purpose went with a k 
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before the place in which the cow was, placed herse 
towards the moonlight, and repeated theae words : 
Hier anyd ick een spaen Here cut I a chip 

In raollekens gliewaen, In the dairj's wall, 

Ende etia ander doer toe. And another thereto, 

So neem iek het meick vao So take 1 the milk A-om this cow. J 
deaer koe. 

The owner of the cow hearing this, took a thick cord audi 
ran to the sorceress, whom he beat unmercifully, at thell 
same time sayiug : 

Hier slaen ick eenen slach. Here strike I a stroke, 

EndeeenenDndemakick macli. And another as 1 may, 
Eode den derden daer toe. And a tbinl thereto. 

So behouii ick d' melck metter So keep I the milk with the « 

This was the beat method he could adopt. 



When a sorceress steals milk, there is no better way to 
pnnisb her than the one I am about to communicate. 
When such a, woman has by her arts milked all the milk 
from a cow, the cow must soon after be milked again. Let 
the milk thus obtained be set on the fire and made warm, 
and when it is sufficiently warm, beat it with a stick untd 
not a drop is left in the vessel. The milk that is flowing 
on the ground may also be beaten, for the more the beat- 
ing the better, aa every stroke given to the milk the 
sorcereas gets on her back from the devil. It haa often 
happened here (Laeken) that sorceresses have been 
fined to their bed for a week and more, from having bi 
ao beaten'. 

CORN-STEALING. 

A sorcereas walked round a field that waa full of rij 
com, repeating the verse " Super aspidcm,'' etc. On h( 
return home she instantly went up into the loft, took 
' See p. 77, and GrimiD, D.M. p. 1025. 
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tube, and repeated tlie same verec, when all the com fell 
through the tube down before her, not a grain being left 
ill the field. 

A SORCERESS CAUGHT. 
About the end of the 16th century the following event 
took place in West Flanders. A peasant was sitting with 
his son drinking in an alehouse, and, as was the custom, 
made a mark on his dung-fork with chalk for every jug 
of beer he drank. When about leaving the house he called 
for the hostess, and asked her how much he had drunk ; 
hut the hostess asked him in her turn, how many marks 
he had on his fork. The peasant refused to tell her, and 
the woman grew angry, and said in her rage ; " For this 
thou shalt not reach home to-night, be assm-ed of that, or 
I'll never come back." The peasant laughed at this, 
threw the money on the table for what he had really con- 
sumed, and went away. 

But when he came to the water and entered the boat, 
he could not move it from the shore, and therefore called 
to three soldiers who happened to be passing : " Halloo, 
comrades, will you help me to push my boat off? I will 
gladly give you a drink of beer." The soldiers came to 
his aid, but all was in vain, for the boat was and continued 
fixed. " Wait a moment," said one of the soldiers, panting 
and sweating with exertion, "let us throw the things out 
of the boat that are lying there in the middle ; then it will 
no doubt go better." They did so, and scarcely had they 
thrown out the last piece when they discovered an enor- 
mous toad in the bottom of the boat, with eyes like glow- 
ing coals. One of the soldiers, drawing his sw^ord, stabbed . 
the monster through the body and cast it into the water, 
where the others gave it many wounds in the belly; for it 1 
swam in the water on its back. 
They now again applied themselves to move the boat, j 
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when it went without any trouble, at which the peasant 
was so pleased, that taking the aoldiera by the arm, he 
returned with them to the alehouse. After he had ordered 
some beer, he inquired of the maid where her mistress 
was. " Ah/' said she, "my mistress is in bed at the point 
of death." " Haha," said the peasant, laughing, " dost 
thou think I am not sober ? Why I saw her not a quarter 
of au hour ago, and she was then quite lively and well, 
and gave me a precious scolding." " It is so, neverthe- 
less," answered the maid, "you may see her yoiu-self, if 
you like." 

Thereupon the peasant and the three soldiers went into 
the room where the woman was lying and piteously moan- 
ing with pain ; for she had many wounds precisely corre- 
sponding to those that had been indicted on the toad. 
The peasant asked the maid how it had all happened, but 
she answered she knew not, as her mistress had not been 
out of the house. 

The peasant then hastened to the magistrate, to whom 
he related the affair, wlience it appeared evident that the 
toad was no other than the hostess, who had assumed the 
form of that reptile, for the pm-pose of preventing the man 
from returning home. 

WITCHERY EXPELLED. 
Sorceresses melt lead and pour it into cold water, where 
it immediately assumes a human form. They then ask 
the person bewitched, into what part of his or her body, 
who has caused the evil, they wish it to be sent. When 
the patient has told them thisj they make a cut or prick 
with a knife in that part of the leaden image, at the same 
time saying where the party is that has indicted the evil, 
but without mentioning their name. The perpetrator then 
gets the evil^. 
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THE GRAVEDIGGER. 

It was on All-Saints' day, and the gravedigger was ill 
with a fever, and his gossip caoie to aee him. "Is it not 
unlucky," said the gravedigger, " that I am ill, and must 
go to-night in the cold and snow to dig a grave ? " " O, 
I'll do that for yon," said the gossip, "that's but a little 
service." The gravedigger gladly accepted it. 

The gossip having provided himself with a spade and 
pick-axe, and warmed his inward man a little at the ale- 
house, went about ten o'clock to the churchyard, and had 
finished his job by half-past eleven. But jnst aa he was 
about to return home there came a long procession of 
white friars, each bearing a taper in his hand, who made 
the round of the chui-chyard, and aa they passed by the 
gossip let their tapers fall before him, and the last threw 
him a large ball with two wicks. 

The gossip thought within himself, " Haha, the grave- 
digger said nothing about the monks. The wax will pay 
me for my labour. In a month or two I will sell it and 
get a pretty bit of money out of it, which my wife need 
know nothing about." He then gathered np all the pieces, 
wrapped them in a cloth, and hid them under his bed. 

The next day was the festival of All-Souls. The gossip 
had gone early to bed, but could not sleep. As the clock 
was striking twelve, three knocks were heard at his door. 
The man instantly jumped up, opened the door, and 
behold, there stood the white monks of the preceding 
night, only that they had no lights. They marched into 
the house two and two, then into the chamber, walked 
round it, and ranged themselves round the bed, on which 
the gossip had fallen backwards through terror. On a 
sudden their white mantles fell from their shoulders, and 
the gossip saw from under the bed-clothes in which he had 
wrapped himself up to the ears, that they were all skele- 
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tons, but to each of which one or other part was wantiEg, 
to one an arm, to another a leg, to another the back-bone, 
and to the last the head. At the same time there was a 
movement under the bedj the cloth came forth spon- 
taneously, and unfolded itself in the middle of the room, 
when the gossip saw that the Buppoacd wax lights were 
all bones, and the large ball with two wicks a grinning 
skull. The skeletons now eried out all together : " Give 
mc my leg-bone," "Give me my arm-bone," "Give me 
my back-hone," "Give me my rib:" all of which the 
gossip was obliged to give back even to the last piece, 
which was the head, and which he replaced on the last 
one ; but who had no sooner got it on his shoulders, than 
seeing a violin hanging on the wall, he took it down and 
handed it to the gossip, that he might play on it, at the 
same time placing himself behind him with extended arms, 
as if he would beat lime. The other skeletons then, 
taking each other's hand, began a dance, and made a most 
appalling clatter. As to the poor gossip, he lost all sense 
of bearing and seeing, but durst not leave off playing; 
for eveiy time he slackened he got a box on the ear from 
the skeleton behind him. And all this lasted till morning, 
when the skeletons put on their cloaks and went away. 

The gossip and his wife never uttered a syllable in their 
lives about this adventure until their last confession, when 
they related the whole to their spiritual father. 

THE COFFIN. 
Dr. Abraham Yan der Meer, an upright and zealous 
Reformer, relates in his Memorabilia, that his grand- 
mother, while residing at the Hague, being one summer 
night unable to sleep, placed herself, about four o'clock in 
the morning, at the window, and there saw a coffin coming 
up the Spui Straat, but without any one else seeming to 
notice it. It moved on until it stood up erect before a 
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house, where it vanished in an open window. Before aix 
weeks had expired every inmate of that house had died of 
the plague. 

ZEVENBERGEN. 

Before arriving at Doit, there is to be seen by the high 
road a large body of water, in the middle of which a lonely 
church tower raises its head. 

There stood formerly the rich and populous city of 
Zevenbergcn, the inhabitants of which made use of gold 
and silver as if they had been copper. All the latches of 
their doors, all the hasps of their windows were of pure 
gold ; all the nails in their houses, all theii' kitchen uten- 
sils were of silver. In short their riches are not to be 
described, and were attended with an arrogance still less 
susceptible of description. 

At one tiuie it happened that every night a mermaid 
came flying, and seated herself on the top of the tower of 
the church, which was dedicated to St. Lobbetjen, 
there sang : 

Zevenbcrgen sol vcrgacn, Zcvcnbergen shall periah, 

En Lobbetjens toren blyven And Lobbeljen' 
Btacn. standing. 

This song every one heard, but no one heeded it, or, iftl 
conseqnence of it, turned from his arrogance. At length 
God grew weary, and in one night there arose so frightful 
a storm of wind and rain, accompanied by thunder, over 
the city, that it perished in one instant, all except the 
church, which remained standing and yet remains, as the 
mermaid bad sung. Over the site of the city an expanse 
of water spread itself. 

Fishermen who navigate the lake assert that they have 
frequently seen the glittering gilded roofs of Zevenbergen ; 
bnt no one baa ever ventured to descend into its mysterious 
depths. 
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HOW COUNT BALDWIN OF FLANDERS MARRIED A DEVIL. 
When Count Baldwin the Ninth of Flanders had diB- 
dainfuUy refused to marry the beautiful princess Beatrix, 
daughter of the king of France, the emperor of Constan- 
tinople came aud sought her hand and obtained her from 
her father. At thia Baldwin being much discontented, 
took leave of the most potent and noble king of France, 
and retuiTied to his town of Noyon, where he remained 
three days. On the fourth day, having a great desire to 
hunt in the forest of Noyon, he assembled his huntsmen 
and followers, and went out with staff in hand accompa- 
nied by his hounds. In the forest they lighted on a wild 
boar of extraordinaty size and power, and quite black. On 
hearing the dogs it fled, with the hunters close after it, 
but it killed four of the best hounds that were at the 
chaae. At this the count was bitterly vexed, and swore 
that he would never return until he had slain the boar, 
which then ran out of the forest of Noyon and fled into 
that of Mormay, and hastened to reach a spot where it 
could rest in peace. But the count pursued it with his 
staff, leaving his attendants far behind, and now springing 
from bis horse and grasping bis staff with both hands, 
said: "Boar, turn hitherwards, for it must gi-atify thee 
to encounter the count of Flanders." The boar instantly 
rose and rushed on the count, who struck it with such 
force that it fell stunned to the earth. He then killed it, 
and placing himself upon it, fell into deep reflection, 
emerging from which he was greatly surprised that none 
of bis followers had joined him. After sitting thus a 
while, he looked round and saw a young damsel coming 
towards him, quite alone and mounted on a jet-black 
palfrey. The count instantly rose to meet her, aud taking 
hold of the rein of her palfrey, said : " Lady, you are right 
welcome to me." And the lady in a soft voice returned 
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his greeting. The count then asked her why she rode so 
entirely imattendedj and she gently answered : " Sir, such 
is the will of the Almighty Father, I am the daughter of 
an Eastern king, who would bestow me in marriage against 
my will; but I swore and made an oath to God that I 
would never take a husband, unless it were the richest 
count in Christendom. I therefore left my home, attended 
by a numerous suite, but have now no one with me, having 
parted from them, as I feared they might conduct me back 
to my father; for I had made a vow that I would never 
return untU I had met with the count of Flanders, whom 
I bad heard so highly praised." 

While the count looked on the lady, he thought much 
of what she bad said, and she pleased him beyond measure, 
80 that he felt an ardent passion for her, and said: "Fair 
damsel, I am the count of Flanders whom you seek, and I 
am the richest count under heaven, having fourteen coun- 
ties subject to me; and as you have been seeking me, I 
will, if it be agreeable to you, take you to wife." At this 
the lady expressed her satisfaction and willingness, pro- 
vided he were what he represented himself. The count 
then asked the lady her name, also that of her father, and 
over what realm he reigned. She answered him that her 
baptismal name was Helius, "but," continued she, "the 
name of my father you shall never know ; such is the will 
of God, and you must not inquire further, for it may not 
be otherwise." The count then, who was possessed hy 
the evil spirit, setting his horn to his mouth, blew a loud 
blast, for his people to come to him ; and there came 
Henry count of Valenciennes, Walter of St. Omer's, and 
many others. They asked him whether he had taken no- 
thing, and he answered : " Yes, I have taken the noblest 
boar in the world, and God has also sent me thia fair 
damsel whom you here see, and whom, as she is willing, 
I mean to make my wife." At this the count of Valen- 
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cicimea gazed on the lady, who "was very elegantly attired, ^^^H 
and rode on a palfrey than which noue could be more ^^^H 
beautiful. Notwithstanding all this, the count greatly ^^^| 
blamed the count of Flanders for his intention of making ^^^| 
her his lawful wife, and said, " Sir, how do you know who ^^^| 
she ia ? she is perhaps a young damsel who might be yours ^^^^ 

for money. If she pleases you, retain her as long as it 
may be agreeable to you, and then let her go ; for so great 
a prince as you must act wisely." Then said the count 
of Flanders to the count of Valenciennes : " Speak more 
discreetly, for my heart bids me to marry this damsel." 
At this his followers were much afflicted. The count then 
went away, taking with him the head of the boar, and 
proceeded to Cambray, aecompanied by the lady, whom he 
married, and celebrated their nuptials with great feastinga. 
She soon became pregnant, and at the end of nine months 
gave birth to a daughter, who at her baptism received the 
name of Jane, and had afterwards a second daughter, who 
was named Margaret. In the thirteen years, during which 
this woman lived with Baldwin, she laid heavy burthens 
on the people and did much evil in the countiy, for which 
the count was severely blamed. She went, indeed, to 
church and heard divine service, and also partook of the 
holy sacrament, until the elevation of the host in the 
mass; but then she would leave the church, at which the 
people greatly wondered and expressed themselves very 
mysteriously. 

At this time the emperor of Constantinople was in great 
trepidation, because Acqnillan, Sultan of Sura, had laid 
siege to Constantinople with a hundred thousand Saracens, 
and laid waste all the surrounding country. The emperor 
therefore summoned all his friends, and assembled an army 
of forty thousand Christians. But one day, making a 
sally and engaging with the Saracens, he was slain in the 
conflict ; whereupon his army returned, bearing the body 
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of their emperor, whom they honourably buried, and then 
proceeded to adopt measarea for the further defence of the 
city ; for the Sultan Acquillan had sworn not to depart 
before he had taken Constantinople ; but the Christians, 
nevertheless, still found means to defend it. 

During this time, Baldwin with hia wife Helius was in 
the county of Flanders. There it befell that, on Easter day 
in the year of grace 1188, the count of Flanders and the 
counteas Heliua with a noble train were at their palace of 
"Wyoandael, and thither many coimts and barons, vassala 
of the count, were summoned and came accordingly. On 
this day the count held a splendid court, and when the 
hour of repast arrived, he placed himself with bis guests 
at table. While thus sitting, there appeared before him 
an aged hermit leaning on a staff, and apparently a hun- 
dred years old, who prayed the count, in the name of God, 
to give him a dinner. The count graciously granted hia 
request, and bade one of the attendants take care of the 
old man, and a place was assigned him at a table oppoaite 
to the count, but apart from the rest. The counteaa had 
not then entered the hall, but she came shortly after, and 
seated herself by the count, as was her wont. When the 
hermit saw her he was struck with fear, and instantly 
began to tremble, and repeatedly crossed himself, and 
could neither cat nor drink. And when the lady saw the 
hermit, she was sorely disquieted, for she feared he would 
cause her some great calamity, and therefore prayed the 
count to send him away, saying : " Sir, he knows more 
artifices than any one besides, and I cannot look upon 
him ; I therefore beseech you to order his departure." 

At this the count said; "Wife, it is good to bestow 
alms on those that ask them ; but he who receives and 
needs them not is fooliah; theretbre it is my pleasure that 
the hermit be served and recruit his strength." The count 
then turning towards the hermit, who sat apparently lost 
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in thought, and neither ate nor drank, said to him ; " My 
good man, why eat you not ? Conceal it not from me, if 
you desire aught else ; ask for it, and it shall be given 
you." The hermit then rose, and addressing the count 
and all the nobles present, exhorted them to cease from 
eating and drinking, for that they were in great peril, and 
then continued : " But dread not before it is time to di'ead, 
for that which ye will soon see will inspire you with great 
dread. Nevertheless, put your trust in God and it cannot 
harm you." At this address all were wonder-struck, and 
eveiy one sat silent and still, and ceased from eating and 
drinking. The hermit then conjured the countess in the 
name of the Almighty, and said to her : " Thou devil, who 
eojoumeat in the body of this woman, I conjure thee, in 
the name of the Lord, who for us suffered a painful death 
on the cross, who drove thee from his holy paradise, with 
all the evil spirits who had sinned through their pride ; 
and by the holy sacraments, which God hath appointed; 
and by his great power, which will endure for ever, that 
thou depart from this company, and that ere thou goest, 
tbou confess before all these lords why the count of Flan- 
ders hath been seduced by thee, that all may know it ; 
and that thou go to the place whence thou camest, with- 
out touching aught with harmful hand, whatsoever it 
may be." 

When the lady heard herself thus exorcised, without 
the power of resistance, or of doing further injury to the 
count, or of remaining longer in Tlanders, she began to 
speak and confess before all, saying ; " I am one of the 
angels that God cast from paradise, fi-oni which circum- 
stance we suffer more misery than any one can conceive, 
and would gladly see every one treading in our path, that 
God might, together with all others, also forgive ua. Nor 
for thus seeking help can any one justly blame us. The 
count in this case could but ill guard against us when be 
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yielded to the sin of pride, and refused to marry the 
daughter of the king of France. God then permitted that 
I should enter the body of a royal maiden of the East who 
had diedj and was one of the fairest on earth. I entered 
her corpse in the night and raised it up, and it had no 
other aoTil than me j for her soul was where it was destined 
to be. And the count could not withstand the temptation 
to make her his wife, and I left him but little enjoymemt of 
life for thirteen years, and have inflicted much evil on the 
land of Flanders; and yet more dearly would he have 
paid, had he not been ever mindful of Lis Creator, and 
crossed himself on rising and on lying down to rest. Hia 
two daughtei-s I have lost, in consequence of their ha^-ing 
been baptized. I have nothing more to say, hut now re- 
turn to the East country, to give this body back to its 
grave." Having thus spoken she vanished without doing 
injury to any one, only carrying along with her a little 
pillar from one of the windows of the hall. At this 
the count and all present were struck with amazement, 
and rose from table, and the count bending his head to 
the good hermit, prayed him to say what it were best 
for him to do; when the hermit counselled him to go to 
the pope and from him obtain pardon for his sins ; and 
then took his departure. 

For three days the count continued lost in reflection 
within hia palace ; on the fourth he proceeded to Bruges. 
While there he was much ridiculed and insulted; the 
people pointed at him in the streets, and the children 
cried out r " Come and see, there is the count that mar- 
ried the devil." Tlie like took place also in Ghent and 
Arras. Seeing this, he made a vow to go to Jerusalem, 
and provided for the administration of his dominions ; but 
he first went to Rome, where the pope received him with 
great honour, and took him into his private chamber, 
where the count confessed to him his sina. At his con- 
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fession the holy father was much aatoniahedj and imposed 
on him, as an atonement, to journey to Conatantincplc 
and aid the noble emprcsB, the daughter of the king of 
France, who was besieged by the Sultan Acquillan. The 
pope then remitted all his sins, and Baldwin proceeded on 
hia way to Constantinople. 

The couDt of Plunders, to whom the foregoing legend relalcsi waj the 
same who was raised to the dignity of emperor of the East, and who 
perished ao miserablj*, haring been taken prisoner by the Bulgarians in 
thebaltleof Adriaaop]e(a. 1206), and after the nintilation of his limbs, 
left a prey to the beasts of the forest. His wife was not a devil, hnt Marj' 
ot Champagne, a daughter of the sister of the French king, Philip Au- 
gfustuB, The story of hia escape from prison, return to Flanders, and exe- 
cution, as an impostor, at Lisle, is well known. Tieok's tale, ' Der Grie- 
chiache Kaiser,' is founded on this tradition. 



THE POACHER OF ■WETTEREN-OVEHBEKE. 
At Wetteren-Overbeke there was a poacher who had 
been out the whole day but shot nothing. His ill-luck 
made him obstinate, so that he stayed in the field, in the 
hope of meeting with some game, and not being obliged 
to return home without having taken something. It was 
just midnight, when by the moonlight he saw a hare 
frisking about amoug the elover. He aimed at the animal 
and fired, but the recod of hia piece against his shoulder 
was so strong that it felled hira to the ground. On rising 
and examining the piece, he found that the barrel was be- 
come quite crooked. This seemed very unaccountable to 
him, as he had not loaded it with a heavier charge than 
usual. At the same instant, the animal, that he thought 
dead, started up, and, instead of running away, came to- 
wards him. What sees he next ? The hare was trans- 
formed to a black ball slowly rolling along ! The poor 
poacher took to his heels in terror, fully convinced it was 
no other than the devil himself that was in chase of bim, 
The ball in the mean while continued rolling after him. 
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and grew bigger and bigger. At length, with the sweat 
pouring from him thruugh fear and running, be succeeded 
in climbing up a tall tree, where he hoped to be in safety; 
but the black ball came rolling on to the tree, and was 
now become so great that it darkened all before the eyea 
of the poacher. Deadly terror now seized him ; " this 
monster," thought he, " can be no other than a warning 
from heaven, because I have transgressed the laws of my 
superiors." Then falling on bis knees, he made a vow 
never to poach again, when the black ball instantly dis- 
appeared. 

THE BLOODY COACH AT ANTWERP. 
This is a wonderfully beautiful carriage with four horaes. 
In it sits a lady richly clad, who carries with her many 
sweetmeats and dainties, for the purpose of enticing 
such children as are out playing late in the streets j to 
whom she also promises that she will give them at her 
caatle her little daughter for a playmate. If her artifice 
fails, she wih drag them into the carriage by force, and 
atop their months, to prevent their crying out. She then 
conveys the poor little creatures far away to a great castle, 
where their great toes are cut off and they are suffered to 
bleed to death. Their blood is used as a bath for a great 
king, who is suffering from a grievous malady. It is ob- 
served that the children, whose blood can cure him, most 
all be under seven years of age. 

THE SAND-GATE AT MECHLIN. 
In the sixteenth century the Sand-gate at Mechl 
used as a powder-magazine. In the night of the 7th 
August, 1546, a terrific storm burst over the city, and the 
lightning struck the Sand-gate. A tremendous stroke 
shook the whole earth around, the tower flew in a thou- 
sand &agments in all directions, a shower of hot stones 
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fell on the city, and several hundred houses were either 
shattered to pieces or greatly damaged. The city ditches 
were dried up, and the flahea were found lying about 
boiled or roasted. Above four hundred persons were in- 
stantly struck dead, many others died afterwards of the 
injuries they had auffci-ed ; while others, as cripples, bore 
to the end of their hves the marks of this calamity. 

Shortly after this event some merchants from Friesland 
arrived at Mechlin, who anxiously desired to see the spot 
whei-e the Sand-gate had stood. Having been conducted 
thither, they related that at the veiy hour when the Sand- 
gate was shivered to atoms, they were near a. mill in Pries- 
land, where they saw many devils in the air directing their 
flight towai-ds Mechlin. Of these one was heard to call 
to his companion in a horrible voice : " Ha, Krombeen 
(Crooked-leg), take the mill along with yon." To which 
Krombeen answered, " I ean't, I can't, I must hasten to 
Mechlin ; Kortstaert (Short-tail) is behind us ; the mill is 
left for him." And in fact, the mill was struck down on 
the same night. 

During this storm, which did injury not only in Mech- 
lin, but in the whole country around, the sacristans of the 
village chui'ches ran to sound the alarm bells. The sa- 
cristan of Putte would also do the like ; yet notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, the good man could not get into the 
church, but was twice held back. In his vexation he ex- 
claimed: "Surely here must be more than one devil at 
work." A devil, who was sitting in a tree close by, 
hearing the words, answered ; '' No, there you arc wrong, 
I am here quite alone, the others arc all off to Mechlin." 

CHESS WITH THE DEVIL. 
In the forest of Clainnarais, near Cambray, are to be 
seen the ruins of a convent of the same name, concerning 
the origin of which there is the following tradition : — 
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On the apot where it Btood, a magnificeDt castle once 
raised ita lofty towera, hnt that was long, very long ago, 
more than seven hundred years having passed since that 
time. la this castle dwelt a powerful knight, who had s 
beautiful wife, but who was exceedingly haughty, and too 
proud to associate with any person that waa not, like her- 
self, nohle. The knight had once ridden out, and when 
evening came had not returned. In the mean time aa- 
other knight begged for admission into the castle, which 
the lady readily granted, and let hini come into her bed- 
chamber. There the stranger soon began with flattering 
words to gain the lady's favour, and at length told her, 
that out in the forest he had met with an old man, who 
loudly Bwore he would be revenged on her for having 
driven him from the castle. He had also declared that he 
was father to the lady of the castle, and that she was not 
of nohle blood, but that he had exchanged her for a dead 
child with her supposed father, while she was yet in the 
cradle. With such and other discourses the atranger, who 
called himself Brudemer, so instigated the woman, that 
she hurried with him to the gate, and there stabbed her 
father. They then hurried hack into the castle, and sat 
down to a game of chess. 

After aome time the door flew open, and the lord of 
Clau-maraia entered tlie apartment with looks of fury. 
At the sight of him Brudemer hurst into a loud laugh, 
while the nohle lady was ready to sink into the earth, and 
grew deadly pale. But the knight approaching her, cried 
out, at the same time raising his sword ; " Let the devil 
fetch thee, tli^n parricide, thou adulteress ! " But before 
he could strike, Bmdcmer seized her by the head, saying : 
" I accept her," and vanished with her accompanied by an 
appalling clap of thunder. 

Not until late on the following day did the knight 
wake out of the state of stupefaction, into which thcpc 
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dreadful occurrences had thrown him, and then he resolved 
on having no more intercourse with the world. He after- 
wards entered into the monastery of the hoJy St. Berlin, 
where he died a happy death. 

The castle was then forsaken, no one being wiUing to 
dwell in it ; for every night an awful tumult was heard 
there, nor did any one return who ventured to enter it. 

At length a pious Benedictine had the courage one 
evening to explore the castle. After having passed through 
many apartments, he sat down to rest in a small cahinet. 
Shortly after his entrance the door flew open, and a tall 
personage, on whose hreast hung an escutcheon bearing 
the name of Brudemer, and with a deadly pale lady on 
his arm, stept in. Behind them came a brilliant train of 
servants, and these were followed by eight young men, 
bearing heavy chests on their shoulders. The knight 
pointed to a table, on which there was a chess-board, and 
then to a chair standing by the table, in which the monk 
immediately placed himself. The knight sat down in one 
opposite, and both began to play. The monk played with 
the utmost caution, and calculated every move most care- 
fully, and soon felt confident that he should overcome his 
adversary, when the lady pointed to a pawn, which the 
knight immediately moved. This changed the entire face 
of the game, and placed the monk in the greatest jeopardy ; 
for he well knew that his soul would belong to the evil 
one, if he lost. At this move, too, the whole company gave 
B loud laugh. The moiil^ now began to repent of his 
temerity, but resolved on making a virtue of necessity, so 
after a fervent prayer, pushed a pawn against that of his 
opponent. The knight seeing this became thoughtful, for 
the game was now again in favour of the monk, and every 
move improved the position of the latter, let him do what- 
ever he might. When both had now made some further 
moves, and the game was manifestly in the hands of the 
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pious ecclesiastic, there came at once a violent shock, tlie 
monk was thrown dutVD, and everything vanished. 

On the following morning the foi-tnnatc playei' found a 
female skeleton in rags and tatters lying by the side uf the 
overthrown cheas-tahlc, and at the door eight chests full 
of gold and silver. He buried the dry bones in the castle 
yard, and then transformed the castle into a cloister, at- 
taclicd to which he erected a beantifol church, and became 
the first prior. 

FALKENBERG. 

At the old castle of Falkenberg, in the province of Iitn» 
burg, a spectre walks by night, and a voice from the ruins 
is heard to cry : " Murder I murder ! " and it ciiea towards 
the north and the south, and the east and the west ; and 
before the crier there go two small flames, which accom- 
pany him whithersoever he tnms. And this voice has 
cried for six hundred years, and so long have also the two 
flames wandered. 

Six hundred years ago the beautiful castle stood in its 
full glory, and was inhabited by two brothers of the noble 
race of Falkenberg. Their names were Waleram and 
Reginald, and they both loved AJix, the daughter of the 
count of Cieves. But M'alei-am was the favoured lover. 
His mother and the father of Alix readily consented to 
their union, and shortly after, the ceremony was performed 
with a splendour becoming their rank. 

But Iteginald meditated dark vengeance both on his 
brother and Alix ; and when the feast was over and the 
young pair were about to be led to the bridal chamber, he 
hastened before them and concealed himself behind the 
bed. Lost in sweet dreams of love and ha])piness, the 
youthful couple thought not on their cruel brother, and 
hardly had they ascended the nuptial conch, when Regi« 
nald rushed forth and planted his dagger first in the bi-eaat 
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of Waleram, and then in that of Alix, Waleram'a first 
Impulse was to clap his hand on bis flowing wound, his 
next to grasp the murderer, with whose face his bloody 
hand came in contact ; but his strength failed hini, and 
be sank back lifeless. Reginald fled, after baving cut a 
lock from tbe head of tbe unfortunate Alls. 

On the following day there was loud lament and deep 
sorrow in the castle of Falkenberg ; for every one loved 
Waleram on account of his kind and benevolent heart, and 
Alix, whose soul was as beautiful as her body. No one 
doubted that Reginald was the assassin, and men were 
sent in every direction to seize him, but he was nowhere 
to be found. 

At this time there dwelt in a forest near Falkenberg a 
holy hermit, who day and night lay in prayer before the 
altar of a little chapel that stood near bis hermitage. It 
was near midnight, when some one knocked at the door 
of the chapel, and in the name of heaven prayed for ad- 
mission. The recluae rose fi-om prayer, opened the door, 
and recognised Reginald, who, shedding bitter tears, in- 
stantly fell at his feet, and besought bim to bear his con- 
fession. The bermit raised him and led him to a seat, 
and Reginald confessed, all, and as a proof, showed bim 
the form of a hand stamped with blood on bis countenance, 
and which he could not with any water wash away, MTien 
the man of God had heard all, be said, shuddering ; " It 
is not granted to me to absolve from sin so enormous ; 
but pass tbe eight with me in prayer ; it may be that God 
will then give me to know what you shall do in order to 
obtain bis forgiveness." With these words he knelt before 
the altar, and Reginald knelt by his side: tbey both 
prayed. 

\Vhen day began to dawn, the hermit rose and said ; 
" This is tbe behest of heaven. You shall go hence a 
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humble and pioua pilgrim, and ever jonmey towards the 
north, until you find no more earth on which to tread : a 
sign will then announce to you the rest." Reginald 
answered ; " Amen," craved the holy man's blessing, atept 
to the lamp at the altar, where he burned the lock he had 
taken of Alix's hair, as he had been commanded by the 
hermit, then left the chapel and journeyed as a pilgrim 
on and on, and ever towards the north. And with him 
went two forms, one white on his right band, one black 
on his left ; and the black figure whispered in his ear much 
about his youth and the joys of the world, while his white 
attendant exhorted him to repentance, and to continue his 
journey, and set before his soul the everlasting joy of 
the blessed. 

Thna had he journeyed for many a day, and many a 
week, and many a month, when one morning he found no 
more earth under his feet, and saw the wide ocean before 
him. At the same moment a boat approached the shore, 
and a man that aat in it made a sign to him, and said : 
" We were expecting thee." Then Reginald knew that this 
was the sign, and stept into the boat, still attended by the 
two forms ; and they rowed to a large ship with all her 
sails set ; and when they were in the ship, the boatman 
disappeared and the ship sailed away. Reginald with hia 
two attendants descended into a room helow, where stood 
a table and chairs. Each of the two forms then taking a 
seat at the table, the black one drew forth a pair of dice, 
and they began playing for the soul of Regintdd. 

Six hundred years has that ship been sailing without 
either helm or helmsman, and so long have the two been 
playing for Reginald's soid. Their game will last till the 
last day. Mariners that sail on the North Sea often meet 
with the infernal vessel. 
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THE MONK OF AFFLIGIIEM. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century a moat extra- 
ordinary event took place at the abhey of AfBighem, 

It was one day anaouDccd to the pious Fulgentius, who 
at that time was ahhot, that a stranger monk of venerable 
aspect had knocked at the gate and been admitted, who 
said he was one of the brethren of the cloister. The abbot 
caused him to be brought before him, and asked him who 
he was and whence he came ? whereunto the monk an- 
swered, that he had that morning sung matins with the 
rest of the brotherhood ; that when they came to the verse 
of the 89th Psalm, where it is said : " A thousand years 
in thy sight are but as yesterday," he had fallen into deep 
meditation, and continued sitting in the quire when all the 
others had departed. A little bird had then appeared to 
him, which sang most sweetly, and which, because it had 
so delighted him, he had followed into the foreat, from. 
whence, after a short stay, he was now returned, but 
found the abbey bo changed that he no longer knew it. 
On Fulgentius asking him about hia abbot, and also the 
name of the king that reigned at the time, it was found, to 
their great astonishment, that both had been dead three 
hundred years before. 

The monk was startled, and said : " Verily I now aec 
that a thousand years are as yesterday in the sight of the 
Lord." He then prayed the abbot to impart to him the 
holy sacraments, and, after partaking of them, died a holy 
and edifying death. 

A similar legend ia related of the abbey of Heisterbach, opposite Bonn, 
and of Bome other alibeye. The story has been well paraphrased in Genaon 
verse by E. Wegener. See Noidiacber Telegraph, Ko. 31. 

ST. JULIAN THE FERRYMAN. 

Many hundred years ago there hved in the province of 

Saintonge a young and rich nobleman, whose name was 
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Julian. His chief delight was in the chase, and he foond 
little pleasure in prayer and exercises of piety. 

One day, when foUowiug a hart, he peiietrated far into 
the deep foreat ; but when he seemed to be on the point 
of captiu'ing it, the animal suddenly stood still, turned its 
head, and in an audible voice said to Julian : " Stop, 
Julian, and cease from pursuing me. Think rather of 
averting thy appalling destiny ; for I anDouncc unto thee, 
that with thy own hand thou wilt slay both father and 
mother." 

Julian was horror-struck at this dreadful prediction, and 
turning his horse, rode home, firmly resolved to flee from 
Ms native country and never to return, that he might avoid 
the fate which, according to the words of the hart, hung 
over him. Without saying a word to his parents, without 
considering how he was to support himself, he let his horae 
go whithersoever it would, until from fatigue it could pro- 
ceed no further. Having no money, he sold it and bought 
a lute, with which he continued his journey, ever straight 
forwards; for his sole remaining wish was to withdraw 
himself from his paternal abode as far as possible. 

A year had passed, when one evening, faint and ill, he 
reached a castle in the Ardennes. The lord of the castle, 
a man of kind disposition, received him hospitably, and 
desired his daughter, whose name was Basilissa, to take 
chai'ge of the poor minstrel ; for he was an enthusiastic 
lover of music, both instrumental and vocal. But when 
the beautiful maiden brought him the cup to di-ink, and 
manifested such tender solicitude for him, his heart was 
seized with a glowing passion, and he seemed at the aame 
moment to be perfectly recovered. When, however, lie 
called to mind that now, without name or rank, he could 
never aspire to the hand of Basihssa, his heart was ready 
to break. For a long time he knew not what course to 
follow, but at length resolved on parting from her and 
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again setting out on hia lonely wandering. On tlie third 
day, therefore, after his arrival he went to the lord of the 
caatle, for the purpose of taking leave; but the good 
knigbt would not allow him to depart, pressing him to 
prolong his stay, a request in which Basilissa joined, and 
which Juhan found himself quite unable to withstand. 

Some days after, there waa a great feast at the castle, 
and Julian sang at the table and played such sweet melo- 
dies that all were enraptured. On the following morning 
a splendid joust was to be held, of which, when Julian waa 
apprised, his old passion rose within him, and he prayed 
the lord of the castle to be allowed to break a lance. The 
permission was granted, and he bore himself so gallantly 
that the prize was awarded to him in preference to every 
other. With equal bravery he conducted himself in a feud, 
in which his host waa shortly afterwards engaged, and who 
at length conceived such a regard for him that he gave 
him his only daughter, the beautiful Basilissa, in marriage. 
Shortly after these events his father-in-law died, and Julian 
became lord of the castle and surrounding country. 

The remembrance of the dreadful prediction was, how- 
ever, never absent from his mind, and fervent as were his 
longings to see his parents again, he never ventured even 
to ask tidings of them, fearing always that the words of 
the hart might prove true. To free himself from this de- 
pressing thought, he had recourse to his former pastime, 
the chase. 

To Julian's parents the loss of their son was a severe 
blow. Their happiness was at an end, and they finally 
resolved to seek him, and not to return till they bad found 
him. Clad as pilgrims, they set out on their wanderings; 
they went from province to province, from city to city, 
from village to village, everywhere inquiring after their 
lost son, but no one could give them any tidings. At 
length they arrived in Belgium. ^Vhen straying in the 
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forest of Ardennes, they inquired of a ruatic whether he 
could inform them of a ahelter, and he directed them to 
the neighhouring castle, where they arrived faint and help- 
less in the morning. The castle was their son's. They 
knocked and were admitted hy the porter. Julian had 
been out in the forest since sunrise ; the servants therefore ■■ 
waked Basilisaa, who soon eame forth and gave the i 
couple a friendly reception. When they had recruited the! 
strength they related their history to the lady of the caatic,- ' 
and how they had been wandering for four years in search 
of their son. liasilissa immediately knew them for the 
parents of her consort ; for he had frequently spoken to 
her of his departure from home, though without divulging 
the cause. Overjoyed at the thought of bearing such glad 
tidings to her husband, and at the same time of so agree- 
ably sui'prising the venerable pair, she kept silence, and 
caused them to He down in her own bed, that they might 
rest their weary limbs. Awaiting Julian's return, alie ^ 
then went to church, there to render thanks for the hap^ 
event. 

Julian's horse had in the mean time wounded itself by ' 
stumbling over a atone, through which accident he was 
compelled to retimi. On arriving at the castle, he in- 
stantly proceeded to his bedchamber, where he expected 
still to find his wife, when seeing in hia bed a man with a 
woman dressed in Basilissa's clothes, he instantly thought 
that she was faithless, and grasping his sword, in his blind 
fury he stabbed both the sleepers. 

Could he have a presentiment how terribly he had fnl- 
filled the prediction ? for scarcely had he done the deed 
when he was seized with bitter repentance. Pursued by 
the wail and last gi-oana of his victims, he was rushing 
from the castle, when the pious Basilissa returning from 
church stept up to him. Julian started as one who trusted 
not his own eyesight. She wished to draw him into their 
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bedchamber, that he might enjoy the pleasure of again 
seeing his parents ; hut he held her back, requesting only 
an answer to the question, who the sleepers were that he 
had found there ? ^Vhen Basilissa had informed him what 
they had related to her, he fell to the earth as if struck 
by lightning. Trembling with a dreadful presentiment, 
she hurried to the chamber; she shook them both, but 
she shook two corpses, and with a cry of horror she threw 
herself on the blood-stained bed. 

It was long before Julian recovered his recollection. 
He then with tearful eyes confessed all, and communi- 
cated to her the hart's prediction. "And now," said he, 
" farewell, beloved of my heart, and pray for me and for- 
give me ; for I go from this place to atone for my sins." 
Basilissa then falling on his neck answered ; " No, that 
you shall not do, my beloved husband ; but if you persist 
in doing so, I will be your companion whithersoever you 
go." And she was so, and on the following morning left 
the castle with Julian, and they continued their journey 
till they came to a little river called the Dender, and to 
the spot on which the town of Ath now stands. At that 
time pilgrims, on their way to the image of our blessed 
Lady of Hal, had, at the risk of their lives, to ford the 
river, there being no bridge there. For which reason 
Julian formed the resolution to build a hut on the bank 
and buy a boat, in which to ferry the pilgrims across, by 
which pious work he hoped to obtain forgiveness of his 
great sin. 

For seven years he had ferried from one bank to the 
other, when one dark, rainy night, after he had retired 
fatigued with Basilissa to their bed of straw, they heard 
from the opposite hank a person in a mournful voice beg- 
ging to be ferried over. Julian instantly rose, dressed 
himself, and, in spite of wind and weather, turned his boat 
towards the left bank of the river. Basihsaa knelt by his 
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side in the Frail akiff and prayed ; fur the water raged so 
wildly that they expected to sink at every instant. On 
reaching the other shore they found an old pilgrim with 
dripping garments, lying on the earth and groaning pite- 
ously. They immediately threw their cloaks over him and 
bore him into the bark, which now appeared to push itself 
offj and rapidly yet tranquilly to steer towards the hut; 
though the waves were angrily dashing around it, and the 
winds asvfully raging. When they reached the bank, Julian 
fastened the boat, while Basilissa prepared their straw bed 
for the pilgrim, they themselves lying by him on the bard, 
cold earth, having previously kindled a fire and refreshed 
the aged man with some warm milk. 

But suddenly a brilliant light diffused itself in the hut, 
the pilgrim rose, his wet garments fell off, and he stood 
in divine majesty and splendour. It was the Lord Jeaus 
himself. Julian and Basilissa fell on their knees trembling ; 
but Jesus said: "Thou hast made sufficient atonement, 
Julian; thy sin is forgiven thee, and I await thee and thy 
faithful wife." With these words he vanished. 

On the following day, aa some persons were fishing in 
the neighbourhood, they heard melodies of heavenly sweet- 
ness issuing from the hut. On approaching and opening 
it, they found husband and wife kneeling, dead, encircled 
with a heavenly light. They buried them honourably. 
At a later period many miracles have taken place at their 
grave, and on the spot where the hut had stood was erected 
the beautiful church still existing of the hospitable, holy 
Juhan. 

LOIIESGRIN AND ELSA.— LOHENGRIN AND BEI.AYE. 

Many hundred years ago there was a duke of Brabant 

and Limhurg, who had a beautiful daughter named Elaa. 

When this duke lay on his death-bed, he commended his 

daughter to one of his vassals, whose name was Frederic of 
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Telramonde, and who was everywhere known and honoured 
as a valiant waiTior, but was particularly esteemedj because 
at Stockholm in Sweden he had overcome a fierce dragon, 
and thereby acquired a hero's fame. But Frederic soou 
became proud and preaumptuonsj and would make Elsa 
his wife, and even falsely asserted that she had engaged 
her word to be faithful to him. But Elsa charged him 
with falsehood, and gave do ear to his suit. At this 
Frederic was bitterly exasperated, and more resolved than 
ever to compel her to give him her hand. With this ob- 
ject he laid a complaint before the emperor Henry, but- 
named the Fowler', and obtained from him a decree that 
Elsa should choose a champion, who in honourable combat 
should engage with Frederic, that the voice of God might 
decide either for or against him. But Elsa would select 
no champion, placing her sole hope in fervent prayer to 
the Lord, from whom alone she expected help and support. 

One day at Montsalva on the Graal the bells were rung 
which are always a token that some one is in need of 
immediate aid, and Lohengrin, the son of Parcival, was 
chosen as deliverer of the oppressed. While his horse was 
standing ready for its rider, who was in the act of setting 
his foot in the stirrup, behold, a swan appeared on the 
water, drawing a little boat after it. Lohengrin regarded 
this as a sign from heaven, and ordered his horse to be led 
hack to its stable, for he would enter the boat and follow 
the swan. And he did so, and commended himself to 
God, and in firm rehance on him, took no food with him. 
After the swan had conducted him for five days, it plunged 
its hill into the water and drew out a small fish, which it 
shared with Lohengi'in, and then continued its course. 
But let us now return to Elsa, the daughter of the duke 
of Brabant and Limburg. 

Elsa had in the mean while called all her vassals to- 
> He reigned from 919 to 936. 
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gether ; for one day passed after another, and no oue came 
forward in her cause. But when these had assembled, 
there came the swan with the boat swimming np the 
Scheldt, having Lohengrin on board, sleeping on his 
shield. When the swan reached the bank, Lohengrin 
woke, sprang on shore, and was received by Elaa with 
miutterable joy and gratification. His helmet, shield and 
sword were then brought from the boat, when the swan 
disappeared, returning by the way it came. 

When the first demonstrations of joy were over, Lohen- 
grin asked the duchess under what evil she was suffering, 
and learned from her how Frederic was striving to ensnare 
her, and had falsely accused her to the emperor, and that 
now her cause was to be decided by the judgement of God. 
Lohengrin then assured lier that he would be her cham- 
pion, when Elsa immediately assembled all her kindred 
and subjects, who came to Saarbriicken, whence in a body 
they proceeded to Mentz. The emperor, who was keeping 
his court at Frankfurt, came also thither, and the day for 
the combat was fixed, and the lists erected. After both 
champions had asserted the justness of their cause, the 
conflict began ; but Lohengrin proved victorious, and 
Frederic of Telramonde fell, and confessed that he had 
falsely accused the duchess Elsa, in punishment for which, 
according to the usage of the time, he sufiered death by 
the axe. In reward, Lohengrin obtained the hand of the 
fair Elsa of Brabant, and their nuptials were celebrated 
with suitable magnificence. But Lohengrin at the same 
time besought his wife never to ask bis name nor whence 
he came; for if she did either the one or the other, he 
could no longer continue with her. 

Lohengrin and Elsa had long lived together in peace 
and happiness, and he proved a wise and just prince in 
the territories of Brabant and Limburg ; but it chanced 
that in a tournament he dangerously wounded the duke of 
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Cleves in the arm, at which the duchess being exasperated, 
and at the same time envious of Elsa, said to her : " Your 
Lohengrin may be a doughty hero, and possibly a Chris- 
tian also ; but no one knows either whence he springs or 
who he is, so strangely did he make his appearance here." 

At these words the fair Elsa was sorely troubled, and at 
night, when lying in bed with her husband, she wept 
bitterly, Lohengrin observing this, said to her : " My 
dear wife, why do you weep ?" To which Elsa answered : 
" The duchess of Cleves has caused me bitter affliction." 
Hearing this, Lohengrin was sdent and inquired no 
further. The following night the same question was asked 
and the same answer given, but Lohengrin still preserved 
silence, refraining from all further inquiiy. But the third 
night the fair Elsa, quite unable longer to preserve her 
compliance with her husband's injunction, thus addressed 
him : " My beloved lord and husband, I beseech you to 
tell me where you were bom and from whom you 
spring; for my heart assures me that you must be of a 
very noble race." 

At daybreak Lohengrin rose and disclosed to her where 
he was born and from whom he sprang, and that Parcival 
was his father, that God had sent him to her from the 
Graal, and also that he could no longer live with her. 
Causing then his two children to be brought to him, he 
kissed them affectionately, gave them his horn and his 
sword, exhorting them to make a good use of it. To Elsa 
he gave a ring which he had formerly received from his 
mother. When all this was done, the swan came again 
with the boat, into which Lohengrin stept and glided away 
down the Scheldt. Elsa had sunk in a swoon ; when she 
recovered, she was afflicted and wept bitterly for the loss 
of her beloved consort, which she never ceased to deplore. 

But Lohengrin arrived in the land of Lyzaboria, where 
he espoused the beautiful Belaye, who loved him beyond 
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measure, and was particularly cautious not to make any 
inquiry respecting his descent, and was always sad when 
he was not with her, being in constant fear of his proving 
inconstant. But Lohengrin could not always sit at homej 
and therefore went frequently to the chase ; at which time 
the fair Belaye would utter no word, but would sit as if 
life had taken its flight, and she was under the influence 
of some evil spell. 

One of her women then ad\ised her, that, in order to 
attach Lohengrin more closely to her, she should cut a 
piece of flesh from his side and eat it. But Belaye was in- 
dignant at the suggestion, and declared she would sooner 
suffer herself to be buried alive than hurt even a finger of 
her husband : she at the same time withdrew from her 
woman all her favour and confidence. Hereupon this 
treacherous woman went and uttered her base falsehoods 
to the friends of the beautiful Belaye, who immediately 
resolved to cut off from Lohengrin a piece of his flesh, 
in order that Belaye might recover. Therefore, when the 
hero had one day returned fatigued from the chase and 
had fallen asleep, they proceeded to their nefarious work. 
But Lohengrin at the same time bad a dream, in which he 
saw thousands of swords directed against him, when start- 
ing from his sleep, he darted such fierce looks on those 
base men that they all trembled ; then raising his hand, 
he laid about him and slew more than a hundred of them. 
But they, recovering courage and helping one another, 
succeeded in inflicting an incurable wound in his left arm. 
On seeing this, they felt in their hearts overcome by the 
valour he had displayed, and fell at his feet. 

When Belaye was informed of this, she died of grief 
and hon'or, and was embalmed with Lohengrin, placed in 
a coffin, and buried with great solemnity. At a later period 
a convent was erected over their grave, and the bodies of 
both are there still shown to pilgrims. And all this hap- 
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pened five hundred years after the birth of our beloved 
Lord ', and from that time the country of Lyzaboria haSj 
after Lohengi-in, been called Lothriugia. 



THE KNIGHT AND THE SWAN. 

Duke Godfrey of Brabant died leaving no male beirs ; 
but had in his testament provided that his territories 
should devolve on hia duchess and his daughter. To this, 
however, his brother, the powerful duke of Saxony, paid 
little regard, but, in defiance of the complaints of the 
widow and orphan, took possession of the country, which 
according to the German law could not be inherited by a 
female. 

The duchess hereupon resolved to lay her case before 
the king, and as Charles came shortly after into Belgium, 
and purposed holding a diet at Nyniwegen, she appeared 
there with her daughter, and demanded justice. The duke 
of Saxony was there also, for th-e purpose of answering the 
complaint. 

It happened as the king was looking through a window 
of the coiut, that he observed a white swan swimming 
towards him on the Rhine, drawing after it, by a silver 
chain, a little boat, in which lay a sleeping knight ; his 
shield was his pillow, and near him lay hts helm and 
hauberk. The swan navigated like a skilful seaman, and 
brought the boat to land. At this spectacle Charles and 
his court were greatly surprised ; every one forgot the 
complaint of the two princesses, and ran down to the river. 
In the mean while the knight had woke and quitted the 
bark. The king received him courteously, took him by 
the hand, and led him towards the castle. On leaving 
the boat the young hero said to the bird ; " Proceed pros- 
perously on thy way back, dear swan ! When I again 

' A singular anachronism. Sue p. 303, tinle. 
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require thee I will call thee." The swan instantly began 
its course, and with the boat was soon out of sight. Every 
one regarded the strange guest with eager curiosity; 
Charles returned to his tribunal, and assigned a seat to 
the young knight among the other ])rinces. 

The duchess of Brabant, in the presence of her beau- 
tiful daughter, now gave a full statement of her complaint, 
after which the duke of Saxony made his defence, finally 
offering to do battle for his rights, and calling on the 
duchess to name a champion to oppose him in defence of 
her cause. At this she was overcome with fear, for the 
dute was a renowned warrior, against whom no one would 
venture to contend. In vain did ahe cast her eyes round 
the hall, no one appeared ready to offer himself. At length 
the knight, who had been brought thither by the swan, 
arose and offered to be her champion ; whereupon both 
sides armed for the conflict, when after a long and obs- 
tinate strife, victory declared herself on the side of the 
knight of the swan. The duke of Sasony lost his life, and 
the inheritance of the duchess was again free. 

Then the duchess and her daughter made obeisance to 
the hero who had so gallantly fought in their behalf, and 
who accepted the offered band of the daughter, though 
under the condition, that she should never ask whence he 
came, nor from what race be sprang ; for if she did, he 
must forsake her. 

The duke and the young duchess had two children, who 
were both amiable and well-nurtured; but their mother 
was ever more and more weighed down by the reflection 
that she knew not who was their father ; till at length 
she ventured on the forbidden inquiry. The knight was 
fearfully affected and said : " Now hast thou destroyed 
our happiness and seen me for the last time." The 
duchess repented, hut it was too late ; all the people fell 

' 3 feet and implored him to remain. But the warrior 
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armed himself, and the swan came Bwimming with the 
same httle boat. He then kissed both his children^ bade 
his wife farewell, and gave his benediction to all the 
people ; after which he entered the boat, went his way 
and never returned. The duchess was sorely afflicted at 
her loss, but, nevertheleaB, educated her children with 
great care. From these children many noble races derive 
their descent, — the houses of Gelderlaud and Cleves, also 
the counts of Rheineek, all of whom bear the swan in 
their coat- armour. 

GODFREY OF BOUILLON AND THE SWAN. 
"White the valiant duke Godfrey of Bouillon lay with hia 
army of crusaders before the holy city of Jerusalem, he 
one day looked towards heaven and perceived a flying swan. 
Pour times it flew round hia head, and having ao flown, 
it rose a Httle, then flew towards Jeruaalem, to a tower, 
where it descended : and that was the tower through which 
Godfrey, in storming the city, forced an entrance. 

THE KNIGHT WITH THE SWAN. 

In the kingdom of Lillefort, which lay in Flanders, 
there hved in days of yore a king whose name was Pirion, 
and who had a wicked woman for his wife, named Mata- 
bruna. By this woman he had a son, named Oriant, who, 
on the death of his father, was crowned king of Lillefort. 

It happened that King Oriant with his nobles rode out 
to the chase, and saw a hart, which they pursued for a 
considerable time. At length it sprang into a brook and 
thus escaped from the hnntera. Oriant on seeing this 
turned his horse and came to a fountain where he dis- 
mounted, and sat down under a tree to rest. While thus 
sitting there came a beautiful and noble maiden with four 
female attendants, a knight and two man-servants. Ad- 
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dressing Oriant, who was sitting with his dogs by bis 
side, she said : " Sir, why do you hunt in my domain, 
and who has given you permission so to do ? I saw how 
the hart you were in chase of escaped from you and leapt 
into the water ; hut had you taken it, it would not have 
been yours. I desire that you mill withdraw from hence." 

When King Oriant heard the fair Beatrix speaking so 
wisely, he formed the design of malting her his wife, and 
said in a soft voice : " Beautiful damsel, I would not 
willingly act in opposition to your will, but here I may 
lawfully hunt, for I am Oriant, king of Lillefort, and all 
things hereabout are at my disposal." When the knight, 
who WHS named Samari, heard this, he sprang from his 
horse, fell on his knees, greeted the king and said : " Sir 
king, forgive my lady for that wherein she has erred to- 
wards you ; for she knew you not, and is now fully sen- 
sible of her fault." " It is already forgiven," answered 
the king, "but she must, nevertheless, atone for it." 
Then addressing himself to the lady, Le said : " Fair 
maiden, if you will be my bride, I will crown you as queen 
of Lillefort." jVnd having made this promise and con- 
firmed it by oaths, he conducted the beautiful Beatrii to 
hia palace, where the marriage should be solemnized with 
great pomp and rejoicings. 

When Matabruna heard that Oriant was about to marry 
the damsel that he had met while hunting, she went to 
him boiling with anger. But Oriant laughed when he 
saw her, and said : " Rejoice, for I have found the most 
beautiful female that lives on the earth." Matabruna 
filled with rage answered : " My dear son, it causes me 
unutterable grief, that you, who could have to wife the 
greateat lady in the world, should marry a simple indivi- 
dual." But Oriant persisted, and the wicked mother also 
appeared content, though in her heart there rankled the 
bitterest malice against Beatrix. 
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When Oriant liad for a time enjoyed the love of the 
fair Beatrix, she became pregnant. At thia time an enemy 
having invaded the territory of Lillefort, the king with his 
chivalry prepared to take the field ; but previous to hia de- 
parture, he commended hts wife to the tender care of his 
mother, which she promised to bestow, and then with 
many tears bade them farewell. 

But scarcely had the king departed when Matabruna 
began to carry her wicked deaigna into effect. She sum- 
moned the midwife to her presence, and caused her to 
swear never to divulge that wbicb she was about to impart 
to her. When the midwife had so sworn, Matabmna said : 
" You are well aware what a detriment my son's marriage 
has been to the country ; for which reason I would fain 
estrange him from his wife, which it will be easy to effect, 
as she is pregnant." To this the woman answered : " If 
it seem good to you, I will destroy the child." " That is 
not enough," replied Matabruna j " Beatrix is very large, 
and will, therefore, most probably bear twins : these you 
shall put aside, and in their stead show her two young 
dogs. I wdl then give the children to one who will carry 
them away, so that they shall no more be heard of." To 
this plan the midwife agreed and promised to carry it out. 

When the time for Beatrix's delivery drew near, these 
wicked women held two puppies in readiness. Instead, 
however, of two children, as they had expected, Beatrix 
bore seven, six sons and a daughter, all of whom had silver 
chains round their necks, as a proof of their mother's 
nobdity, Bnt this in nowise deranged Matabruna's plan : 
she took seven puppies, and caused them to be laid in the 
place of the children, when the midwife exclaimed ; " 
queen, what is thia ? you have brought forth seven young 
dogs 1 " Then in haste came Matabruna, feigning to be 
greatly horrified, and said ; " Make away with the animals 
and bury them, that the king may preserve his honour 
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and the affair be do more spoken of." Beatrix in the 
mean while lay weak anil stjnseless, and when she recovered, 
Matabniua came, and with cruel words reproached her for 
having given birth to seven doga ; and when Beatrix de- 
sired to see them, they were brought to her. At the sight 
of them she was horror-atmck, and conscious that the king 
would now withdraw his love from her and put her to 
death. The midwife with her hypocritical words pretended 
to console her, saying that the king should know nothing 
of the matter; but Beatrix was not to be comforted, and 
saw in death alone the end of her sufferings. 

Matabruna in the mean time called to her a servant 
named Marcus, and said ; " Friend, thou must do me a 
service, but must keep it a secret. Tlie queen has given 
birth to ais sons and a daughter, all of whom bear silver 
chains round their necks, a sign that they will all one day 
be great thicvea and murderers. Therefore must they be 
destroyed, lest they bring disgrace on the king. Thia office 
thou shalt execute ; for the queen believes she has brought 
forth seven puppies." Marcus promised to perform her 
will, took the seven babes in his cloak and rode with them 
into the forest. But when he saw how beautiful they 
were, he was struck with compassion, and resolved to let 
them live ; therefore having kissed them and shed many 
tears over them, he rode back to Lillefort, where be told 
Matabruna that he had destroyed them, who was over- 
joyed at the intelligence, and now resolved to accomplish 
the death of Beatrix. 

While the childi'en lay piteously moaning in the forest, 
they were heard by an old man who dwelt hard by, and 
who on coming to them and seeing them ho forsaken, 
burst into tears, and having wrapt them in his cloak, 
carried them to his hut. There he pui'posed warming, 
and, as far as it was in hia power, feeding them ; but that 
was rendered needless, God having sent a white goat to 
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the hut, which offered her teata to the babes and allowed 
them to anck ; and this continued until they grew large 
and ran with the goat into the thicket. Then the old 
man, who was named Heliaa, made them clothing of leaves, 
to cover their nakedness. 

King Oriant had in the mean time overcome all hia 
enemies, and was on hia way home ; for he longed greatly 
to know how it had gone with his beloved wife. But 
when Matabruna heard that he was coming, she hastened 
to meet him, and no sooner were they together than she 
began to weep, and said : " Ah my dear son, I rejoice that 
you are here again, although my heart is oppressed on 
account of your wife." On hearing this the king was 
overwhelmed with surprise and apprehension, and asked 
what had taken place, whether Beatrix were dead or ahve ? 
To which Matabruna replied : " No, she is not dead, but 
what has occuired relating to her is so shocking that I 
cannot express it." The king then urged her, and in- 
sisted on knowing what had happened, when Matabruna 
informed him that Beatrix had been delivered of seven 
puppies, and called the midwife as a witness. This news 
afflicted Oriant beyond measure, and he went with one 
confidential knight into a chamber and wept bitterly, until 
overcome with the weight of his sorrow, he fell asleep ; 
while the noble lady Beatrix was in another apartment no 
less afflicted than her consort. 

On the following day King Oriant assembled his coun- 
cil, ecclesiastic and secular, and said ; " I have caused you 
to meet here that we may deliberate on what is to be done 
with lUR-'ueen." He then laid the whole case before 
thcrcV" A wise man thereupon rose, and turning towards 
the king said : " Sir king, at your desire I will answer 
you in the name of all these lords, and say what seems 
good to us. You shall not put the queen to death, but 
keep her in honourable custody, and leave the rest to God, 
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who will make the truth manifest." This counsel greatly 
comforted thl^ king, for he ardently loved Beatrix, and he 
therefore adopted it, although a wicked knight arose and 
proposed that she should be burnt. So Beatrix was con- 
ducted to an apartment by two knights and honourably 
served. 

The old man in the mean time took the most affectionate 
care of the children ; in one of the boys he took especial 
dehght, and named him after himself Hehas. It once 
happened that one of Matabruna's huntsmen, named 
Savari, came into the forest and found the children with 
silver chains round their necks, just as they were eating 
apples with their bread. The huntsman found great plea- 
sure in them and followed them into the hut, that he 
might learn who they were. On seeing the huntsman, 
the old man was alarmed lest some harm might befall the 
children ; but the huntsman having dispelled his fears, he 
related to him how he had found and reared them. 

At this recital the huntsman was astonished, and on his 
return related the whole to Matabruna, who instantly felt 
convinced that these were Orianl's children, and therefore 
ordered him to destroy them, threatening him that, in the 
event of his non-compliance, she would have him put to 
death. Surprised and terror-struck the man promised to 
execute her command, at which Afatabruna was tranquil- 
lized, and going to those who had conveyed the children 
to the forest, she caused their eyes to be put out. 

The huntsman Savari, taking seven men with him, went 
out for the purpose of destroying the children. On their 
way they came to a village where a great number of persons 
were assembled, in consequence, as they were informed, of 
a woman having just been burnt for the murder of her 
child. This touched the heart of Savari, who said to his 
associates : " Behold a mirror for us : this woman has 
been burnt for having killed one infant, and we are to 
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destroy seven," On which the others said : " No, we will 
not destroy them, but only take their chains from them 
and carry them to Matabmna, as a token of their death." 
They then entered the forest and came to the hut, where 
they found only six of the children, the old man havinf^ 
taken the seventh with him to the village, to fetch bread. 
Seeing the strangers, the children cried piteously froni 
terror and surprise; but Savari said: "Be still, dear 
children, we will not harm you,'' and took the chains from 
their necks, when at the instant all the sis were trans- 
formed into white swans, which flew up in the air, and 
mournfully wailed and screamed. At this Savari and his 
companions were so terrified that they fell in a swoon, 
and oii recovering trembled with fright and said : " Let 
us quickly leave this place, wc have already been here too 
long L we will take the sis chains to Matabruna, and say 
we have lost the seventh." 

But when they hrought only six chains to Matabruna, 
she was bitterly enraged, and would not be pacified until 
they offered to pay her the value of the seventh, which 
they accordingly did. This wicked woman then sent the 
chains to a goldsmith that he might make a cup of them. 
When the goldsmith had placed one of the chains in the 
fire, to prove whether it were good silver, it became so 
heavy that it outweighed all the other chains together. 
He therefore gave the others to the custody of his wife, 
and made of the one two adver beakers, one of which he 
took to Matabmna, and kept the other for himself. 

In the mean while the old man with Hclias had re- 
turned home, and sought for the sis children without 
finding them. On the following morning Helias came to 
the pond in which the swans were swimming, and was not 
a little surprised when they came to him, He gave them 
bi'ead which they ate, and allowed him to caress them. 
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And this he repealed from day to day, aud Dcrcr e 
the thicket witboat first going to the poad. 

But God heard the prayer of the unhappy mothn^ 
Beatrix, and let it be aoDoonced to the dd man, that the 
ax boys and the giri vere the offspring of king Onant, 
and aUo that nx of them had been tranfiformed. ^Miere- 
npoo calling Uelias to him, the old man toid him ail, and 
Helias then took leave of him, recommending the Bwans 
to bU tender care. He then went to the king, clad in 
leaves, barefooted and bareheaded, »-ilh a club in his 
hand, for the purpose of asserting his mother's rights and 
innocence. 

The foes of the hapless Beatrix had in the mean while 
prevailed on the king to pronounce judgement on her and 
cause her to suffer de^th. She was, consequently, one 
day brought from her prison and conducted before Oriant, 
that she might in his presence defend heraelf ; for a false 
knight, suborned by Alatabruna, had preferred new charges 
against her. On entering the hall, Beatrix made humble 
obeisance to the king, fcU on her knees, and prayed so 
fervently for grace, that every one, and the king above all, 
felt profound pity for her, Oriant then asked the false 
knight of what he accused her, and the knight answered, 
that she had wished to give him poison, for the purpose 
of destroying both the king and Matabruna. Thereupon 
the king rose and said : " Wife, you are heavily accused ; 
what say you ? Tell the tnith, and if you are guilty, you 
shall die a shameful death, if no one will defend your 
cause." But Beatrix again falling on her knees said: 
" My dear lord, I know that I shall find no one who will 
do so ; nevertheless, I awcar to you and all these lords, ' 
that I have never harboured such a thought, so true aa 
God is almighty, to whom I leave all vengeance on i 
enemies." 
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When sentence of death was about to be pronounced, 
the young Heliaa with his dub just reached the royal 
court, when a man stepping towards him, inquired hia 
business. " I seek the false knight, Marcus," said Helias. 
"I am he," answered the man in jest, whereupon Helias, 
raising hia club, stmck him dead to the earth. At this 
another attendant came up and attempted to seize him, 
but Helias defended himself and said : " Away from me, 
for I will not rest until I have slain that false knight, 
Marcus, who has unjustly accused my mother." When 
one of the attendants heard this, he whispered to Hehaa 
that Marcus was then in the hall, that he had accused 
Beatrix of much, but that no one gave credit to the 
charges, as the queen was greatly beloved. When Heliaa 
heard the man speak thus, he embraced him, and the man 
conducted him to the hall, where iriany a heavy heart 
sighed for Beatrix. And Heliaa entered the hall, and ap- 
peared before the king, who immediately asked him whom 
he sought. " I seek Marcus," said he. The false knight, 
Marcus, being pointed out to him, he sprang 'to him, 
crying aloud : " Thou false traitor 1 I challenge thee to 
battle, and thou shalt engage with me," at the same time 
striking him such a blow with bis fist that Marcus fell to 
the earth, and would have been slain outright, had not the 
other knighta stept forth and parted them. On seeing this, 
the king said to Helias : " What makes thee so daring in 
my presence ? " The youth answered : " Sir, I am come 
hither to tell you truly all that has taken place." " Do 
so," said the king, and Heliaa proceeded : " My dear 
mother, cease now to weep and mourn, for I will restore 
you to happtneas." When the king heard these words, he 
was greatly astonished ; but Helias, turning towards him, 
said ; " Sir, be it known to you that it ia your mother 
Matabruna alone who has caused so much evil to my 
mother." And thereupon he related to the king every- 
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thing, from beginning to end, and offered to remain as a 
prisoner at the court, until the truth of his account should 
have been confirmed by witnesses. At this the king was 
still more astonished, and demanded of BeatrLx what she 
knew of the matter, who answered: "Sir, I know nothing; 
for when I was in travail, I was overcome with pain, and 
knew not what took place. Whether your mother has 
done good or evil will be made to appear. Into the hands 
of God and this striphog I give the defence of my honour, 
and pray you to supply hiin with whatever be may require 
for the conflict." 

The queen was then led to a fair apartment, and the 
king proceeded to his mother, Matabruna, to whom he 
related all that had passed. She changed colour on hear- 
ing it, but hoped by smooth words to conceal her treachery. 
The king, however, gave no heed to them, but went and 
ordered Mai-cus to be committed to prison. He then 
caused beautiful armour to be prepared for Hclias, and 
afterwards went, as if going to the chase, to visit the old 
man in the forest, that from him he might hear a confir- 
mation of what the youth had related. The old man's 
naiTative tallied in every particular with what he had 
heard from Helias, and the king was bitterly grieved on 
account of the injustice Beatrix had suffered at bis hands. 

On his return he instantly set the queen at liberty, and 
ordered Matabruna to be cast into prison and to be guarded 
by four attendants. He then ordered Marcus before him, 
that he might do battle with Helias. Marcus, on enter- 
ing the lists, felt weighed down with apprehension, though 
he would not let it appear, but with a loud voice called to 
Uelias : " Come, thou foolish stripling ; it shall soon be 
seen what thou canst do against n)c." Helias answered ; 
" 0, thon false traitor, I rejoice in having to contend with 
thee, to avenge my mother, and deft'iid ber honour ! " 
They then rushed to the encounter, and Helias struck the 
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false kniglit together with his horse to the earth, whereat 
Marcus enraged and astounded, exclaimed : " StripHng ! 
though such be thy prowess, thon shalt, nevertheless, soon 
feel the strength of my arm." To which Helias replied : 
" Come boldly on, I fear thee not." HeUas having now 
somewhat lowered his lance, Marcus took advantage of the 
circumstance, and treacherously wounded him in a place 
that was unprotected, ao that the blood flowed. The 
people were struck with apprehension at this mishap, but 
God did not forsake Hehas. On seeing his blood flow, he 
became yet more embittered, and cried to Marcus : "0, 
thou false traitor, was it not enough for thee to attempt 
the destruction of my mother, but thou must deal treache- 
rously by me ? But with God's aid I will requite thee ! " 
Then rushing a second time against each other, Helias 
struck his adversary's helmet from his head, and grasping 
his sword, so assailed him that he could not move a limb, 
and smote off his right arm. VHien the traitor found 
himself overcome, he yielded himself to the mercy of 
Helias, and said : " Youth, thou hast conquered me, I 
yield, tell me who thou art," Helias answered : " I am 
a son of King Oriant and his faithful queen, Beatrix, and 
must see thee dead before I quit these lists." " Grant me 
my life and make me thy captive," said Marcus, "that I 
may confess all ; and send for the goldsmith who had the 
chains." While he was thus speaking, the judges of the 
field approached, and adjudged the victory to Helias, who 
desired them instantly to summon King Oriant, his queen 
and all the lords ; and when this was done, Marcus re- 
lated all that had taken place, and when he had fiuiehed 
his confession, the king, clasping his beloved wife in his 
arms, with tearfid eyes implored her forgiveness. They 
afterwards all proceeded to the palace, and rendered thanks 
to God for the victory of Helias ; but the false knight was 
hung by the legs on a gibbet. 
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After these events had taken place, and great feastings 
and tournaments had been held, the king suinmoDed 
Matabruna's goldsmith before bira, that he might ascer- 
tain the truth respe(;ting the silver chains. The goldsmith 
brought with him the five chains and the beaker, and re- 
lated to the king the story of the sixth. When he had 
finished, the king said : " You speak like an honest man, 
and therefore all is foi^iven." The king and the queen 
then took the chains, kissed them, and wept for their 
children, who had been tunied into swans. Then came 
the other Marcus, whose eyes Matabruna had caused to he 
put out, and Oriant asked him how he came hy his blind- 
nesa, when Marcus gave him a. full account of his having, 
by the order of Matabruna, conveyed the children away 
and left them in the forest. When this was told to Mata- 
bruna, she gave the men that had been placed over her as 
a guard so much to drink that they fell asleep, and then 
fled to a strong castle, where she believed herself secure 
against all. The attendants were severely punished. 

Helias having been informed that the king had five of 
the chains, went to him and prayed to have them, and 
awore that he would enjoy no ceat until he had found hia 
brothers and sister. Scarcely had he uttered these worda, 
than it was announced that sbc beautiful white swans had 
come out of the forest and settled in the castle raoat. At 
this intelligence Helias with the king and queen hurried 
forth. When the swans saw Helias they flapped their 
wings for joy, and he stroked their plumage. He then 
showed them the chains, at the sight of which they pressed 
round him, and he hung a chain raund the necks of five 
of them, when they were instantly turned to a human form, 
and ran to their dear parents to kiss and embrace them. 
When the last swan saw there was no chain for him, he 
was much afflicted, and strove to pluck every feather from 
bis wingsj but Helias mourned with him, and sought to 
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comfort him, and the swan, as in gratitude, bowed down 
his head. There was now great rejoicing at the court, and 
King Oriant summoned all his knights and nobles together, 
and bestowed his kingdom on his son Helias, and left him 
at liberty to take what vengeance he thought proper on 
Matabruna. Helias then stormed and took the castle to 
which she had fled, took her prisoner, and ordered her to 
be burnt alive. 



When Helias had long ruled over the realm of Lillefort 
in peace and tranquillity, he saw one morning, when 
looking through the window, the swan, his brother, drawmg 
after him a Httle boat. Helias in this recognised a sign 
from God, and orderiog his armour and silver shield to be 
brought, took leave of hia parents and friends, and entered 
the boat. Hereat the swan was overjoyed, and beat with 
its wings, and departed with the boat, which in a short 
time was far far away fi-om Lillefort. 

At this time the emperor, Otto the First', was holding 
an imperial diet in the city of Nymwegcn, at which the 
count of Ardennes preferred a complaint against the 
duchess of BilJoen', whose inheritance he would unjustly 
seize, and uttered gross calumnies against her, that she 
had poisoned her husband, and during his absence of three 
years beyond sea, had given birth to an illegitimate 
daughter, wbereby tbe territory of Biiloen now fell to him, 
the count of Ardennes, The emperor said : " Woman, 
these are heavy charges, and if you cannot prove your 
innocence, you must die." The count of Ardennes pro- 
ceeded, and said : " Sir empei'or, in proof of the truth, I 
cast down my glove, and will engage in combat with any 
one, be he who he may." On hearing this, the emperor 
commanded tbe duchess to seek a champion to fight for 

' He reiBned from 936 to 973. ' Bouillon. 
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her. The good woman looked on all sides, but found 

Then on a sudden the clear notes of a bom were heard 
from the Rhine, and the emperor with all who were there 
fiaaembled hastened to the windows, from whence they saw 
the Bwaa with the boat, in which Hehoa stood completely 
armed, as was befitting a gentle knight. The emj^ror 
was greatly astonished at seeing the awan depart with the 
boat, after Uelias had landed, and caused the knight to 
appear before him ; while the duchess, who had observed 
the whole, felt her licart comforted, and said to her 
daughter : " I this night dreamed that I was contending 
against the count, and that I was condemned to be burnt ; 
but that there came a awan which brought water to quench 
the flre, and that from the water there sprang a 
the sight of which every one trembled. Therefore 
believe that this knight will deliver me." 

Wlieu Ilelias appeared hefore the emperor, he 
him courteously, and the emperor did the like to him, and 
inquired of him who be was and whence be came. Ilelias 
answered : " I am a poor knight, and go out seeking ad- 
ventures, and will faithfully serve yon, if you require me." 
The emperor replied ; " If you are a knight in search of 
advcntmes, you have found one here, and can fight for the 
honour of the duchess of BiUoen, who is accused of a 
heinous crime." Hehas then turning, cast a glance on 
the dnchesa, who appeared to him an honourable lady ; 
but when he looked on her daughter, bis heart was smitten 
with love. He then requested permission of the emperor 
to apeak alone with the duchess, which was readily granted. 
He asked her whether she were innocent or guilty? and 
the duchess answered in a firm tone, " I am innocent," 
Hehas answered : " Lady, you have then found a cham- 
pion ; I will defend your honour." 

Thereupon Helias, again approaching the emperor, said : 
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" Sir emperor) let him now enter the lists who accuses this 
lady, for the purpose of compassing her death ; for I aui 
ready to engage with him." When he had so spoken, the 
eouut came forwards aud said: "Friend, what is it you 
desire 1 You appear very bold in a cause which in no 
wise concerns you." To which Hellas answered : " There 
lies my glove, which I cast down for the honour of God, 
of these noble ladies, and of myself, and you shall this day 
see what a knight of adventure can perform." The count 
then took up the glove, and the emperor inquired when 
they would fight, which Hehaa was desirous of doing on 
that day. The hsts were therefore quickly made ready, 
aud Helias appeared in armour with his silver ahieldj and 
the count in arms no less excellent. The emperor with 
his nobles, the duchess with her daughter, and an innu- 
merable hody of people, were spectators. 

The knights encountered each other with such impetu- 
osity that their lances were shivered, and then had recourse 
to their good swords, when Helias plied his weapon ho 
vigorously that the count with difficulty could defend him- 
self, and addressed his adversary thus : " 0, noble knight 
of the swan, make peace with me, so that I may attain my 
object, and I will bestow on you my daughter with the 
fertile land of Ardennes." This address exasperated Hehas, 
who answered ; " Do you imagine that I will imitate you 
in your treachery? Rather would I allow myself to be 
hewed limb by limb ; therefore say no more ; for I swear 
to you that I will grant you no grace, and in your despite 
will marry the duchess's daughter." At this the count 
was filled with rage, and struck Helias with such force on 
the aiTu that the sword fell from his hand ; but instantly 
springing from his horse, he seized the count, tore the 
shield from his neck, and wrenched his sword from him. 
The count prayed for grace, but Helias heeded not his 
prayer, and with his sword struck off his head. 
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Having thus overcome his adversary, HelJas presented 
himst:lf before the emperor, who received him nobly. The 
duchess also came with her daughter, and thanked him, 
and Baid : " Sir, you have restored to me my landa ; I give 
them back to you together with my daughter." At this 
Hehas was highly gratified, and on the following day the 
marriage was solemnized with great pomp and spleudoor. 
When the fcaatings had lasted for a fortnight, the new 
duke took leave of the emperor, after having sworn fealty to 
him, and departed with his consort for Billoen, where lie 
soon arrived and was received with great joy, after having 
gallantly defended himself on the road against the friends 
and kindi-ed of the count. Shortly after hia wife became 
pregnant, and when the time came, she gave birth to a 
daughter, who was named Ida, who grew up in virtue, and 
waa mother of the noble prince Godfrey, and his brothers, 
Baldwin and Eustace. 

One day when the duchess was riding out with her 
husband, she asked him of what country he was, and what 
friends and kindred he had. But he would not answer 
her, and desired her never to repeat the question, for that 
if she did he must part from her. She said no more on 
the subject, and both lived in great harmony for six years. 

But gradually the duchess lost all remembrance of the 
prohibition, and one day, when alone with Uelias, she said 
to him : " My beloved husband, I would fain know of what 
deacent you are." Helias was much troubled hereat and 
Borrowfully answered: "I have told you that you should 
never know, and therefore should never inquire. I must 
now leave you, and shall go to-morrow to Nymwcgen and 
take leave of the emperor." The duchess wept bitterly 
and called her daughter, that she might add her entreaties 
to her own, and thus divert him from his purpose. But 
Helias told them that it might not be ; and having assem- 
bled hia nobles, he commended to them the mother and 
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daughter, together with the territory of Billoen. He was 
yet speaking when the swan appeared, makiDg a great 
noise with its wings, as if calling Helias, who now took a 
sad leave of all, and followed by the tears of the inhabit- 
ants, entered the boat, and was instantly drawn away by 
the swan. 

But the duchess and her daughter hastened to Nym- 
wegen, at which place they arrived before the knight of 
the swau. There they related to the emperor all that had 
taken place, and prayed for his intercession and aid. 
While they were thus speaking, the sound of Helias's horn 
was heard from the Rhine, and shortly after he himself 
appeared before the emperor. But earnestly as the em- 
peror bcsoiif^ht him not to forsake the duchess and her 
beautiful daughter, it was all in vain. Helias now prayed 
the emperor to aid and protect the two ladies, and having 
received that prince's assu ranee that his prayer was 
granted, again entered his boat. The swan beat with its 
wings on seeing him, and soon both found themselves in 
Lillefort. 

King Oriant was sitting at table with his queen aiid 
their five children when the boat arrived. At the lively 
notes of Helias's horu, they all rushed to the windows of 
the palace, and on seeing the two brothers, they hastened 
down to embrace and kiss them. Their mother's first 
question was: "Aly son, where hast thou been so long?" 
To which Helias answered ; " My mother, that I will tell 
you at another time." She then asked what was become 
of the swan, and Hehas informed her that it had remained 
in the water ; upon which the mother said : " I this night 
dreamed that the swan would recover its human form, if 
the two hcakers were shown to it." This seemed good to 
all, and when the swan saw the two beakers which tlie 
goldsmith had made of its chain, it was instantly restored 
to its human figure, and received the name of Esmeri ; 
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and there was consequently great rejoicing in tbe whole 

court. 

Some time after Helias asaembled all hia &iends and 
relations, aud recounted to them his adventiireSj &nd when 
he bad finished, said : " I now bid all of yon farewell ; for 
I am about to leave the world, that I may expiate my sins 
and pray for all of you." At this the whole court wept, 
though no one ventured to utter a word against hia resolve. 
Helias then went, with a staff in his hand, to a monastery 
which his father had founded, and was received by the 
monks with much gladness, lie afterwards caused b 
beautiful and spacious castlo to be built in the Ardennes, 
exactly resembling that of BiDoen, and to which he gave 
the same name. On the monastery he bestowed great 
franchiscB, and placed in it thirty monks, to pnty day and 
night, and lived himself according to the rules of the 
monastery. 

The duchess of Billoen and her daughter lived in the 
mean while in constant grief and affliction for the loss (rf - -""" 
Helias; for all the messengers that she had sent out, to 
get tidings of him, had returned without success. She at 
length despatched a servant, named Pncius, to Jerusalem, 
in search of Helias, who, finding no trace of him there, 
resolved on wandering to Rome. On this journey, how- 
ever, he and his companions lost their way, aud came to 
the Ardennes, and to the very castle that Helias had caused 
to be erected. At the sight of it Pucius said: "Behold, 
here we are in my country, for this castle appears to me 
exactly like that of Billoen." They then went to an inn 
in the village that was adjacent to the castle, and inquired 
where they were, and received answers to all their ques- 
tions, and were, moreover, informed that King Oriant and 
Beatrix had left Lillefort and taken their abode at Billoen, 
that they might be near their beloved son Helias. When 
Pucius heard this he was overjoyed and thanked Gpd. 
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On the following morning he went to the castle of 
Billoen, and the king and queen with_ their children came 
to meet him, when Eameri, recognising his clothes, asked 
him whence he came. Pucius answered, that he was in 
search of the knight of the swan, by whose wife he had 
been sent out. At this intelligence Esmeri was rejoiced, 
and announced it to the king and queen, to whom Pucius 
must then relate all concerning the duchess r he, more- 
over, told them that her grand -daughter, Ida, was married 
to the count of Bonen '. Pucius was now conducted into 
the castle and nobly entertained. On the following morn- 
ing he accompanied Esmeri to Helias, whom they found 
on his knees at prayer. On recognising Pucius, the 
knight of the swan fell on his neck and kissed him, and 
inquu-ed after the duchess aud Lis daughter. Pucius in- 
formed him of everything, and received from him his 
wedding ring to take to the duchess as a token, and also 
many costly presents for Ida. 

Pucius immediately set out on his way home, after 
having taken leave of King Oriaiit and Beatrix, from whom 
he likewise received precious gifts for his mistress, and 
shortly after arrived in Billoen, just as the duchess with 
her daughter and son-in-law were sitting at table. Having 
presented the ring to the duchess, together with the other 
presents, he recounted all hia adventures. At his narra- 
tive the duchess was highly gi'atilied, and mth her 
(laughter immediately made preparations for their journey; 
but the count of Bonen remtiined at home with his three 
sons, Godfrey, Baldwin and Eustace, 

When the two ladies arrived at the castle of Billoen, they 
learned that Helias was lying in his bed sick, and were 
sadly grieved thereat. But Helias called them to him, 
and they all wept for joy at seeing each other again so 

' Boulogne. 
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unexpectedly. A few days afterwardB Hellas became 
worse, and bin malady at kugth bo mcreaBcd that he died. 
Tlita event caused such affliction to the duchess that she 
fell sick nod soon followed her consort to the grave. Ida 
then, reluctant to remain where she had suiFtred such 
heavy losses, returned to her husband, and the peop] 
mounied bitterly for a long time. 



POPULAR BELIEF '. 

I. If a bride tears her bridal dress, it is not good ; she 
wiU undergo much trouble. 

Z. A person should never give away the rings of dead 
friends or relatives : it is a sure sign that the giver will 
also soon die. 

3. If a loaf lies topsy-turvy, it is not good. 

4. If a knife lies the wrong way (verkeerd), it forebodes 
quarreling. 

5. If fire springs out on the hearth, you may be 
of soon receiving a visit, 

6. To see lady-birds forebodes good luck. 

7. Those who do not like cats will not get bam 
wives. 

8. Monday's haste is seldom good. 

9. If the skeleton of a horse's foot be placed in the 
etable, the horses cannot be bewitched. 

10. To recover from an ague, let a person tie his 
garter round the gallows. 

II. Between Easter and Whitsuntide the unfortunate 
make love. 

12. The egga of Maundy Tbm-sday (Witten Donder- 
dag} are good against thunder and lightning '. 



duM^^l 



' From Wolfs Wndana, Gent. 1B43, pp. 110-114, and pp. 221-2Z5. 
" lu Denruark on lliis (lay (llvid-lorsdng) the peasants put nine kindi 
of berbs in their laup. The Germaus bate a Euailar supentitioQ. 
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I 13. St. John's wort gathered before Bunrise is good 

I against hghtoin^. 

14. To be lucky at play, a person should cariy about 
him a clover leaf of four lobes. 

15. It is not good to comb the hair or cut the nails on 
a Friday. 

16. A spider seen in the morning forebodes good luck ; 
in the afternoon bad luck. 

17. For an ague it is good to enclose a spider between 
the two halves of a nutshell, and wear it about the neck '. 

18. To cure the toothache, rub the teeth with a bone 
from the churchyard : it is an infallible remedy. 

19. If the bed of a dying person stands in a cross di- 
rection with the rafters, he will have a long and painful 
death. 

20. Two forks across forebode strife or enmity. 

21. To overthrow a saltcellar is not good : strife will 
follow. 

22. When an egg is eaten the shell should be broken. 

23. To be secui-e against ague, eat on Easter-day two 
eggs that were weighed on Good Friday. 

24. To eat no flesh on Easter-day is good for the tooth- 

25. If a person feels a tickling in the palm of the hand, 
he will receive money. 

26. The howling of a dog forebodes the death of a 
person in the neighbourhood. 

27. If on Christmas eve you take a piece of fir and 
stick it in the fire, but let it not be quite burnt out, and 
put what remains under the bed, thunder will never fall 
on the house. 

28. Three candles burning in one room forebode a mar- 
riage *. 
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29. Rain on Friday min od Sunday. 

30. It is not good to be mairied on a. Friday, 

31 . To get out of bed with the right foot first forebodes 
good luck for the whole day. 

32. Eggs laid on Whit-Suuday should be carefully pre- 
served. If there be a fire, let one of them be cast into 
the flames, and the fire will have no more power. 

33. If a bride desires to have good luck and prosperity 
in her wedded state, she must, on coming out of the 
church from her wcddiug, enter her house under two 
sabres laid crosswise over the door. 

31. £]ggs laid during the twelve days of Christmas 
should be carefully preserved ; and if a hen is about to sit, 
place them under her, when all the other eggs under her 
will pi'oduce beautiful, large chickens. 

35. On Christmas night, at twelve o'clock, all the 
cattle rise up and continue standing for some time, and 

■ then again he down. 

36. Nothing that is sown on Christmas eve perishes, 
although it should be sown on the snow. 

37. If the sun ehincs on Candlemas day (Feb. 2), the 
flax will prosper. 

38. That which is sown on Shrove Tuesday will always 
continue green. 

39. As many fogs as there are in March, so many had 
fogs will come also after Easter, and in August. 

40. On St. Andrew's day place a glass full of water on 
a table : if it runs over spontaneously, a wet year may be 
looked for; but if it continues full, that indicates a di-y 
year. 

41. To wash the hands well in the morning ia a powra*- 
ful means against witches and sorceresses, 

43. K the Bun shines while it rains, the witches are 
baking cakes. 

43. Mistletoe hung over the bed is good against the 
nightmare. 
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44. If a woman desires to have a compliant husband, 
let her take old iron nails, of which let a ring be made on 
8 Friday during mass, and afterwards lay the gospels upon 
it, and say a Pater noster daily. Tlien if she wears that 
ring on her finger, she will have a husband ready to grant 
her wishes for a year. 

^5. If a woman wishes her husband to love her, let her 
take a portion of her hair and offer it on the altar thrice 
with a lighted wax taper. As long as she carries that on 
her head, he will cherish a fervent love for her. 

46. When a cold trembling creeps over the limbs, it is 
usual for a person to aay : " They are riding over my 
grave." 

47. When it rains while the sun shines there is a fair 
in hell. 

48. Two knives laid across forebode misfortune. 

49. When a child falls into the fire, you must, before 
taking it out, turn the loaf, if it lies topsy-turvy. In Den- 
dermonde and thereabouts they make a croas on the loaf 
with a knife. 

50. Unlucky at play, lucky in marriage. 

51. He has a mole's foot in his bag, is said of one that 
wins at play. 

53. When the cats sit with their backs turned to the 
fire, it will rain. 

53. If a person has long had the ague, to get rid of it 
he should tie a wisp of straw to a tree at the moment when 
the fit is coming on, and then run till the tit is past. 

54. To turn a chair round forebodes fighting, 

55. Mariners promise to eat no flesh on Easter-day, that 
they may be safe from stonns at sea. 

56. A tickling in the palm of the hand betokens the 
getting of blows. 

57. In Fumes nobody will hire a maid-servant on a 
Friday, nor will a maid enter her service on that day. 
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58. The person towards whom at dinner the point of a 
knife, that lies with the edge up, is directed, will be mar- 
ried within that year. 

59. If two peraoDS in a company, at the same moment, 
begin telling tte same piece of news, they will he married 
at the same time. 

60. Boiling dish-water betokens that the person who has 
to waah the dishes will not be married within seven years. 

61. For thirteen to sit at table it is ill-boding. The 
person that then aita under the beam is a traitor. Of the 
thirteen one will die in that year. 

62. To sec lambs when out walking is good; piga and 
crowB bad. To see a crow flying over the paternal roof 
aignifies bad news — misfortune. 

63. Dandelion. Children blow off the feathery seeds 
and ask ! " How old shall I be ?" As often as they blow 
before the last are blown off, so many years will they live. 
The girla ask on the same occasion ; " Does he love me ? 
Yea — a little — much — no." The word that is uttered 
when the last seeds fly off is the sentiment which they 
imagine to be in the breast of their lover. The same 
operation is performed with the dandelion, in order to 
know what o'clock it is. 

64. Many persons, when their leg, their arm, their 
band or their foot ia asleep, make a cross on it with the 
thumb, to make the tingling ceaae. Others, when they 
gape, make a croaa before the mouth. 

65. When a drowned peraon is touched by a near kins- 
man, he begins to bleed at the no.se. 

66. "When the ducks dive, bad weather may be es- 
pected. The rain will soon cease when the chickena take 
shelter. 

67. A sorceress cannot riae from sitting if a woman 
clandestinely places her wedding ring under her chair', 

' See a similai supenlitioa at p. 239, 
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68. When after cutting the hair yon throw the cuttinga 
into a fire of green woodj the hair will never grow after- 
wards. 

69. Hair that ia cut off should never be thrown into the 
street : it may be taken up by a witch, who by its means 
can bewitch the person to whom it belonged. 

70. ^^Tien a person sneezes and no one says " God bless 
you," a witch has power to bewitch the sneezer. 

71. If a woman loses her wedding ring, she will soon 
be separated from her husband by death or otherwise. 

73. Neither a knife nor scissors may be given to a 
friend : they cut love. 

73. Let no one take a bone home with him from the 
churchyard : the dead will torment him till he returns it'. 

74. If a knife be thrown off the table and fall on the 
back, it betokens an approaching wedding. 

75. When the priest during mass turns and says orate 
fratres, he closes his eyes, that he may not see the witches, 
who then stand all with their backs towards the altar. i 

76. If a little spark shines on the wick of a candle, it 
betokens unexpected news. When many such sparks I 
shine round the flame, forming a circle, then will a person ( 
triumph over his enemies. 

77. In conjuring the devil it is necessary to have a light ; 
words spoken in the dark having no power. 

78. If a damsel cannot endure a dog, she will never get 
a good husband. 

79. If a person is troubled with ague, he should stand 
naked opposite to the rising sim, and at the same time ' 
repeat a certain number of Pater nosters and angelical ! 
salutations. 

80. St. Lupus's Cake. They bake a triangular cake in 
honour of the Holy Trinity, making in it five holes, in 
remembrance of the five wounds of Christ. This they 

" See p. 280. 
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give as alms, in honour of St. Lupus, to the first beggar 
that presents himself by chance, not intentionally ; in the 
belief that their flocks and herds are thereby rendered 
secure from wolves (lupi). This custom is common about 
Tirlemont and Louvain. 

81. It is a custom to immerse the images of saints in 
water, in order to obtain rain. 

82. If a person has an ague, let him go, early in the 
morning (in der uchte), to an old willow, make three knots 
in a branch, and say : ^^ Good morning, old one ; I give 
thee the cold ; good morning, old oneM'^ 

1 Westendorp, N. Myth. p. 518. See also p. 164, 
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Adam, creation nf, 1. 

Afaighem, story of tlie monk of, 297. 

Asue,133, 1 64, 328,329, 331 ,333, 334. 

Alrfin, 49, 156, 157. 

Altar-cup st Viiil, story of the, ?0. 

Alvina, 2G8. 

Amputation of a limb, [harm for the, 

162. 
Andrew's (St.) Eve and Day, auper- 

stitianson, 142-145,330. 
ADinials,9uperatitions connected with, 



Black School, acconnt of the, 12. 
Blnod, charmi to stanch. 163, 16B. 
Bone from the churcliyarri, 333. 
Breast-hone of a goose, 193. 
Bride, superstition concemiag a, 32B, 

330. 
Brooms bound in the Twelfths, thoir 

virtues, 151. 
Bitrn, charms for a, 167. 



C. 



Baldwin (Count) marries a devil. 233. 
Baptism, 160. 

Barmgrnnd. Ste Scald-head. 
Basilisk, account of tbe, 29. 
Beacon-burning in North Riesland, 5. 
Bees, death to be announced to them, 

161. 
Belief (Popular) Nelherlandiab, 328. 
BeU at Caenhausen, 118. 
Bell-pond, story of the, 118. 
Bier-esel, 157. 
Birds, superatitioDS connected with. 



Calrcs, riding on, 235. 

Candlemas, supcrstitiana relating to, 

131, 330. 
Card-players, anecdote of, 4. 
Cat, the devil's, 18; Cats of Slock- 

hetn, 236 ; Buperstitiona relating to, 

328, 331. 
Changehngs, stories of, 43-Ja ; moat 

be swept out, 157. 
Cheas with the devil, 291- 



Chim 



1,49. 



LS, customs and superstition* 

of, 145-149, 329, 330. 
Clairmarais, convent of, 291. 
Clover, superstition of a foui-lobed, 

184, 329. 
Coach (The bloody) at Antwerp, 290, 
Cotumunion Cup at Viijl, 70. 
Corn-stealing, 277.' 
Cowls hung on sun beams, 269. 
Cowe speak on New Year's eve, 7. 



CreitioD of Adam, 1. 

Crown, Biipentilion concerning, HZ. 

Cuckoo, ill aci^a, 131 1 questioni 

D. 
D>ncen, anecdotes of, 3, <j. 
Dayi(Ualuckv). isa. 
Dead, divine nemce of Hie, B, 
Death and Bnrial, ciisioms and luper- 

Mitloni relatiYE to, 161. »?■. 328. 
Deer-Mcaler iu the Han, 126- 
Demom of the Mine, atorj of the, 37, 
Devil, dancM a lady to death, 3, 4 ; 
plav« at cards. 4 1 spins, 7 ; teaches 
lo the Black School, 12; aa the 
builder Zi, 38 ; huilds a house with 
ninely-nine windows. 39 ■, at Car- 
ron-St-Martin, 23;!l Beduces Ma- 
rikeu of Nymwesen, 34B; of Ne- 
derbraekpl,256i ablack hensacn. 
flced to him, iA.i outwitted, 258- 
263 ; destroys the Sand-gate at 
Mechlio, 290 ; chess wilh liim, 
291 ( plays at dice for a tonl, 29C ; 
bow to conjure him, 333. 
DUeates. See Wounds. 
Dirining Rod, HI. 
Diiiineaa, charm for, 168. 
Dog. 70, 180, 329, 333. 
Dragediikke dcBcribed, 34. 
Drak, 155. 
Drake (Kobold, Fire-drake), enper- 

stitions relating to the, 155, Kq. 
Dwarfs (Dnai^e), 31. See Under- 

gro'ind Folk. 
Dwarf-emitbiea, 203. 



■nperstitioDs coDoected nitli the. 



FahriciuB (Pastor), story of, t 

Palkenhrrg, tale of, 294. 

Fast-reading. 14. 

Fast -writing, 14. 

Fever, the sevcnty-se 

Fiddler, story of a, 228, 230, 231. 

I^eld. etc.. superstitious connected | 

with the, nb.iqq. 
Finger, charm f<^r pain in the, 172. 
Finn (Father), 39. 
Fir-cone(SilTer), story ofa, IIS. 
Fire, charma agaiuat a, 166, 17S. 
Fire-drake, 155. 
Flabbaert, a aprile, 2G6. 
Flames in the Water, 30, 
FleruB, 200. 
Fogs, 330. 

Foot, charm for a sprained 
Foreseeing, story of, 69. 
Fountain, Frau Hi.lle's. 99, 
Frederic Barbaroasa, enchanted in 

Ryffhauaer. 101. 102. 108. 
Freischiitl, 127, 159, 259. 
Fricli (Old), accpunt of, 80. J 
Friday, 330, 331. 



Easter, cnstoms and snperatttion! at, 

134-136. 
Eckwadt Church, story of ita building, 

Eires*,Bhella of, to be broken, 174,329; 
elvea swim in the shells, 2G5 i of 
Maundv Thursday, 328; good 
against' ague, 329 1 against fire, 
330-, iflaidal Christmas, 330. 

Ehrengang (Walk of honour), 1. 

Ekke Nekkepenn, story of, 40. 

Elder, superstitions connected with 
the, 182. 

SlemeutB and Natural Phenomena, 



Ganden (Fro), acconnt of, 74. 
Caue (Fru) makes her tour in tfa 

Twelfths. 153. 
Gertrud's (St.) Minne, 270. 
Gobhn, 83; how to obtain a, 141. 
Code (Fru), account of, 73 j make 

her tout in the Twelfths, 153. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, anecdote of, 309. 
Gi'ngers, account of the, 10. 
Gout, charms for the, 168, 169. 
Gramtn, spectre at, 9- 
GraTBdigger, story of a, 2B0. 
Giibich, acconnt of the, 109. 

H. 



^^^^■^ ^^^H 


Hair-cutting and combing, 329, 333- 


John's (St.) blood, the juice of a ^^^| 


Hair-snatihiDg, 145. 


plant so called, 24. ^^^H 


Hatneln,storyofthediildrenof,119. 


John's (St.) day, customs and super- ^^^^1 


Hans Diimit, story of, 58. 


stitions, 139-141. ^^^H 


Harke (Frau), amount of, 87. 


John's (St.) hand, a plant, 140. ^^H 




Jug (the blind), 49. ^^H 


two, 22. 82. 


Julian (St.), legend of, 297. ^^^H 


llairestCaatoniB, 141, 142. 


Jtitubogk, the imitfa of, 103. ^^^H 


Head-ache, charm for the, 173. 




Heart (ihe Feather-), 271. 


^^^^1 


Heckethaler. account of the, 76. 




Hel-horae. account of the, 30. 




HeQdink. &^ Erysipelas. 




Hen (a black) sacriaced to the devil. 


with a, 17. ^^^H 


Kielkropp, story of a, 46. ^^^H 


Hildesheim, (be rose at, 122. 




Hilge, charms for the, 165. 




Holdi(Hulde). SreHulle. 


^^^1 


Horn (The Oldenburg), 128. 


Kludde, 193-195. ^^^H 


Horses apeak on New Vear's eve, 7; 


Kuife. Scissors, etc., 328, 329, 331, ^^^M 


the Long Hor^, 27; one cornea 


^^^1 


out of the water, BO; a woman 


Kobolds, stories of, S3, 84 ; how to ^^^| 


transformed to a, 235 1 ofaborae'i 


obtain one, 141 ; described, 155, iq. ^^^M 


fool, 328. 


Kortstaert, a devil, 291. ^^^1 


Horse-Mare, account of the, 76. 


Krombeen, a devil, 291. ^^^1 


Horseshoe, 1B5. 


Ey^hiiuser, traditions of the, 100- ^^^^1 


House, superstitions connected with 


^^^H 


«, 174. m- 




House with ninelT.nine windows, 39. 


^^^^H 


Hiibichenstein, traditions of the, 109- 




118. 


Lady-bird, 182, 328. ^^^H 


Huggel, Smith in the, 123. 


Lady (our) on horseback, 2. ^^^H 


Hulle (Fran), account of, 98 j in the 


K)«h5user. 100. 


^^^M 




Lily of hfe, 271. ^^^H 


Hunt (The Wild), 218. 




Huntaman (The Wild), 158, 218, 220, 


^^H 


Hosband, how tohave agood,331. 


Lime-tree in Nortorf, 2. ^^^1 




Lodder, 205-208. ^^^| 


I. J. 








Ilse (Princess), stories of, 88-90. 


Lnc7 (St.). 184. ^H 


llsensteiD,a8,«j;. 


Liiningsberg, the White Ghosta of ^^^H 


Image (Carved), story of a, 41, 


the, .^^H 


Invisible, how to become, 264. 


Lupus (St.), his cake, 333. _^^H 


Jack 0' Lanterns, stories of, 85. 158, 


Lying-in Woman, 254. ^^^H 


220. 




Jew (the Wandering), story of, 59. 

Z65. 
Jews, why they eat no swine's Besh, 


^^^H 




266. 


Mi^ies, witcliea ride on, 138 g pon. ^^^H 


John (St.) Baptist appears to St. 


der of, virtue, 153. ^^^^^| 


Gertrud, 270. 


Malegy's Palfrey, story of, 220-223. ^^^H 



338 in: 

Mm in tb« Moon. Sit Moon. 
M«niiigf««l. wcoiinl of Ihe. 28. 
Mwiken of Nyirwegcii, 247-256. 
Mimtge. cuslomi kod luperatition* 

relame to. 1^9. >;.. 330, 333. 
MSn, Str Nighimare. 
Uaitin (St), goose on bU diy, U2. 
MkT-day. cuBMma uid tnpentiliDoi 

ou, 136-138. 
Mechlin, destruction of the Sand..gtile 

of, S90. 
Miohsel (St.), cmtom on his day. H 2. 
Midsumiaer. Set St. John's Da;. 
Milk ibstTVcted by witchcraft, 77, 

278; befttEn, 277. 
Mill-stone suspended by a silken 

thread, 35. 
Mines, munk of the, 96 ; Demons of 

the. 97. 
Moknkin, piirse of, 196; ■ mole's 

foot. 331. 
MoBkofAfflighem, 297. 
Munuloke, sccoont of the, 19. 
Moon (Man in the), story of the, b7. 
Murderer cited, 17. 
MuTTBue, ocoount of the, 154, tq. 



NappelfaDga, 143, 

Necker, or Nii, 198, 199. 

Neilerbraekel, deril of, 256. 

Nesskuk, 48. 

Sew Year, cuatoma and superstitions 

on, U9-151. 
New Year's eve, cows and horses 

B])c«k on, 7 ; water turned to wine 



Nightmare, account of the, 29 ; au- 
perstitinna letaiing lolbe. 154, »j., 
202-205 i mistletoe good gainst 
the, 330. 

Night-raren, account of the, 97. 

Niske, 48. 

Niiser. See Puks. 

NisB-Puk, 4H. SfePuks. 

Kill, account of tlie, 158, 199. 

Niiea, story of three, 199. 

Nortorf, Lime-tree in, 2. 

0. 

(Mntment fWitches'), how made, 276. 



; Horn, 12S. 
Onncrbunkissen, 32. 
Orianl (King), story of. .109-328. 
OsBchaert. 195-198. 
Otto, conDt of Oldenburg, obtaini a 
hom, 1 28. 



Palfrey (Malegy's). 220-228. 

Pelcr (Saint), 103, 103, 183. 

Pingel is dead, 37. 

Piper at Hameln, 119. 

Plants — elf-leaf or lorcerenes' plant, 

266; nigbtwort, ij.; roodselken. 

268; St. John's won, 329;aclaTtT- 

leuf of four lobes, ib. ; mittleloe , 

330; dandelion, 3112. 
Pleiades, origin of the. 131. 
j'oncher, slorj of a, 289. 
Pottery made by the Underground 

Folk. 33. 
Puks (Niaser), stories of, 5S, 56, 75. 
Pulterklaes, 49. 



R^n, charm against, 180 ; on B Fri- 
day, 330 ; how to gel, 334. 
Banzau Family, traditions of the, ift- 



Roppert (Ruprecht), 49. 
Rose at Uildesbeim, 122. 
Rose, cbai'nis for the, 165, 171. 
Raprecht (Knecbt), account of, 146, 



Ship (Giant), account of the, 28, 
Shirt, effect of turning one'a, 70. 
Shrovetide, custams and supBTstilaOnl . 
at,S9, 133,1?., 330. 



Sieve, superstitioiu practices nith a, 

15. 
Smith in the Hiigge!, 123. 
Smtthof JiiterhogkiBtarfof the, 103, 
Smith (the Undergroand), 33. 
Stnokin; a child, 6i. 
Snail, verses to the, 181, 
Snake -Ung, auconnt of the, 56 ; of a 

make ia the uld Duborg, 57. 
Sneedng, 333. 
Spectres, stories of, 9, 10, 120, 243 -, 

their mass, 267. 280, >g. 
Spider, if seen in the niorniag, 329 ; 

gond against ague, ii. 
Spinning, none on Saturday evening, 

G, 174; nor in the twelve days of 

ChristTnas, 7. 99, 151; nor on 

Thursday evening, 174. 
Springs (salubrious) near Lourain, 

270. 



St5t, charm for the. 167. 
Sahterraneans. See Underground 

Folk. 
San, B'hen it shines daring rain, 331. 
Swan stories, 3112-328. 
Sword (Magic), how fabricated, 275. 



Tetter. See Ringworm. 

Thief, hnw to detei:t a, 175, 176; 
how to Sx a, 176-178 ; to release 
a, 177. 

Thiefs foot, hand, fitigcr, superstition 
connected with a, 274, ng. 

Thunder, 57, 133, 329. 

Thnnders((ine8,auperstitlont concern- 
ing them, 57. 

Tooth-ache, cbarms for tlte, 165,166, 
329. 

Travelhng Mntlier, 264. 

Trees, announcing a death tn tbe, 161. 

TwelFlhtidE, customs and supersti- 
tions of, 151-153; supetnatUHil 
heings of, 153, 164. 

U. 

UadergTound Folk, acconnt of the, 30, 



31 ; help to eat wedding dinners' 
31 ; a procession of, 32 ; their 
dweiliiiga, ii, \ their pottery, 33 ; 
lend their kettles, >£. ; one invited 
to a christening, 34, 35 ; their 
hatred of drums, 35 ; invite a eouple 
to be gossips, ji. ; steal beer, 37 i 



impttt 



I, 41 1 I 



of their children caught, 42 ; they 
emigrate, 47 ; lick up milk, 49; at 
a marriage feast, 107 ; steal peas, 
I OB ; one begs an ear of barley, id. ; 
one gives a girt adistaffof flait,109 ; 
in the liubichenstein, 109-117; 
superstitions concerning the, 157. 
Unnererske, 31. See Uadergronad 



W. 

Wtttoner (the eternal). 

the. 97. 

Walpurgis Night, superstitions of,137. 
Waime TheMa, Z65. 
Wapper of Antwerp (the Lune), 209- 

217. 
Warts, cliarm for, 172, 1?1. 
Water turned to wine on New Year's 



of 



I, 24. 

Weather, how to foretell the, 147. 

Wedding- Feast at Carron- Saint-Mar- 
tin, 232-234. 

WcpelrSt explained, 149. 

Werwolf, 27 ; cannot enter a iicld of 
rye, ii.; a woman-werwolf, 76 ; 
of the werwolf s girdle, 107, 201, 

Whirlwind, cause of the, 264. 

White maidens, 1 „.(, 

Wliite women, J ^"''- 

White Women in Femenii 71, 

Whitlow, charm for a, 172. 

Whitsuntide, cnstoms and supersti- 
tions at, 13H, 139. 

Wind-knots, acconnt of, 23. 

Windowing explained, 148. 

Witches and Witchcraft. —Witche* 
in Friesland, 19; their meetings, 
21 ; how to know them, 22 ; their 
present to a musician, 23 ; can 
change the wind, iS. ; make waxen 
image), 24 ; stuff in dissension, ii. ; 
take bntur, 25, G8 ; hand of one 
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WDde, storiea of the, 59-62. 

Walterkeng, 4S. 

Wonnda, Diseases, &c., cbmnni for, 

162-1 J3, 
Wrkt, cbarm for a sprained, 173. 
Wunder-blume, aoi'ount of the, IDS. 
W&nBcheliuthe. 141. 



Zahnroie, charm for the, 164. 

Zeveahergen, its destraetion, 28S. 
Zi llie builder, acirount of, 38. 
Ziegler (I'aitor), story of, 14. 
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Slnsltl'^ran, Paschal Homily, snd Prayera. fLFRlC. PASCHAL 
HOMILY, Teilimonie of Antiquitie shewing ibe auntieul fayth in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, touching the body and bloude, here pubUckely 
preached and receaved in the Saxons (ynie ; also, his EPISTLES, idlti 
the LORD'S PRAYER, CREEDE, and X COMMAUN DEMENTS, 
Extract nn PETER, Language and Place of PRATER. WULFSTAN 
on STATE after DEATH, Notes and Extracts on the Sermon, OFFICES 
of the CANONICAL HOURS, a Benedictine Litorgy of Tenth Centurr, 
collated with MSS. METRICAL PRAYERS or Hymni,oW^Dal2lnKla' 
£dl'iin and ENGLISH on opposite Pag«a, Notes, Collaiious, and valu- 
able INTRODUCTION, hy E. THOMSON, 12mo, anamtntat Bindiag. 
aiilh Omantenli Jhim Angtii-Saxaa Paitema ; also, Fnmlitpieee Iff 
Cmcifii-iaB, etc. and Lord's Prayer, fac-siniilei from MSS. in Brilith 
Muaeam, eiolA, ba , imliqtie naff, 7». 
Alott exqui^tdj piinteil by lUchord Tajlor. 

ANGLO-SAXON Ceremonial of the DEDICATION and CONSECRA. 
TION of Ctnrctietf, l]lustral«d, ft'om a PONTIPICALE in the Public 
Library, Rouen, edited by CAGE ROKBWOOD; ;]fafef. ^ecimentttf 
Anglo-Saxon Pontifiealt i^XQth Century, Fronliapiece and Dedication, 
li'Xi; Sydney Smirke, Illustration, from the Church of ST. JOHN 
SYRACUSE, to accompany ditto, jSue ;)ia/e« (jfSI. John't Church, vnlh 
the Sablerranean Chapel or Crypt reaorted to, bg ihe Early CArufMuw, 
when haratted by Pagan Persecution. 1833, 4s. 

Snaln'Saj^On, ANGLO-NORMAN, and ENGLISH, Popular Treatises 
on Science, wri'ten during the MIDDLE AGES; form an index toiiaie 
of general knowledge for upwards of 5 Centuries ; important Dooiimenta 
in the history of Science i curioua, not only for mode uf making Initruc- 
tion popular, hut as sihibiting the Quantity thought necesBary. [Con- 
.leaii: Angh-Sanm Manual of Aitronamy, Philip de Thaun. Liere de» 
Creaturei, awl Betliary, or Book t)f Sclenix, and Early English Itfelrieal 
fragment on Papular Science.) Correct Texts, edited from the OrigiiiBl 
MSS. with Tranalationa, hy TH. WRIGHT, for the Hiitorival Sodety 
ofSdencea. Si. 6d. Friv. print. I8il. 
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rkpe\, Porrniitioii of WORDS of Aeimnn Language, practicollr dereloped, 
and arranged, on Dr. Becker's Syalem, ivicli Questions (or ExaminaLion 
in German ; /arms a Supptemmt la everg German GrramHar ; coDtaini 
all eiiiCing fiatittf, and points out Laws hon the whole oiaaa of words 
has been gradually formed from them, by way of Derivatioa and Com- 
poBitian. 2i. IHll. 

9riAfan$igtlM Entertai'imenU, with Puur magnificent Eastern Tales 
added, now Hrst traniilated from Uriuinii also, a PBEFACE, of great 
learning and research. Mankind have in all ages delighted in WOKKS 
of FICTION, and this bsdaatioii is greaCly increased by the prodactioDK 
of the sunny regions of the SOUTH and HAST — the Dazzling Gorge- 
ousneis of Eastern Scenery, Illslory, Manners, Opiuiona. Prejudices. 
Religion, &C. 2 vols, eloth, very hiaidiomeiy mid TieMg gill, nUMirliai 
exjuuite engracing!!, 7l. 



■riflnt nill not rej^oe at ttU* ejipunHL^d cditiuo uf tha Araidaa Nitrhta, Che doLlrhl of 
half the iDhabiDuU of thE GIdSk f ' 

9ratUti, Aatronomieal Poem (with 10 Hiiei not ierrlo/ore ttuwii) ; also, 
Cicero's Latin Translation, Facaimile of a MS. of 2nd or 3rd Centuries 
in British Museum i also, Dissertation in proof of the Use of MINUS- 
CULE WHITING hy the Andent Romans, by W. Y. OTTLEY. 4to, 
21 rerg fite tnd mrioiii jitalai, fiuriiinilrt qf the jincieni H'riliHgi,- 
atiQ, Drawing! on meral MSS. of Figvret qftAt Conttellatiaiu. St. 

Arcana <SnUitna\aBi(!l, by WESTWOOD (,Pre>idnl of Entamological 
Soeielg. and ime qf Ihn Jiral Enlomolagitts qf Ihii Caimtrg). 2 large volt, 
avo, clali, neat, S5 highly eoloumd phta. It. 6s. 1845. 

IllailrUiani of (tas nEW, nut, IntmutiDg or uaUfKrilHd INSECTS iiaiD all the 
i» Buropciui CollecCioDa. man)' moat Hio^^ularl; formed, hut all tuctrcmd)' bf 



Qb't^itetluraT GxtlXtatnU, Ancient and Modern, of alt ftaXittxiM, Egyji- 
tian, firecian, Roman, Byxaiiline, Hindostanee, Persian, Chinese, Japan- 
ese; dUlo in Chinese manner, Gothic, Arabian, Moresque, Arabesque; 
ditto, manner of Raphael, German Timber, Cothte, Blizabetliaii, Fran- 
cois Premier, Louis XIV.; dillo, manner of Le Pantre; ditto, or Bar- 
roque Louis XV. ; ditto, in Watteau's Style, Enropean IGtU Century. 
Batavian; ditto, Freneli Timber, Gotliic, Roman, Arabesque, Cinqnc 
Cento, Modem Fronch, and Hints for Composition, displaying every 
polsibte variety of ORNAMENTS and their COMBINATIONS, afford- 
ing immediate rafereoce to eiemplilieacions of antient and modem 
StylM, promoting Chasirn™ in 01t\AMENTAL DESIGNS, vritli Com- 
binstiuna of Novelty and lilegatice of Figure, on ft Scale to convey an 
Idea of Ihc etlcct, from any Specimen, adapted for Decorative Purposes. 
by PHILLIPS. FoUo, H large magiifiettit Mtetl plattt, I2t. 
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tLxUUti^mti, GrcpJi and Utin, witb NEW TEXT and Scholia, ». 
pteastf revised, bir ProfcsBor BBKKGR of Berlin ; includes ti.e FRAG. 
MENTS. INDICES. LATIN VERSION with AN\OTATIONS, of 
Beck, Bentlpy, Berber, Brunck, Burney, Conz, Dobree, Elinsley^ 
Mer, Porson, Rcisig, Scbuti, and otheti. 5 lols. Bvo, eb/A, II. "■■"" 
■■ HighlT Valunlile EdtCiao."— I^vivte. 

Jnother, Large Paper Copy. 5 vols, chtk, 2L Zi. 



ir Litle Booke of the CONTEMPLATION 
Forde, wliereby tlie renwmbraunca of tbe 
heauenly desirea wtiichE a fnlne a siccpe, may be quickned up agayne. 
Exyvailt farnmile reprinl in filadt S.Cttn', with ekgaat iordm, and 
ei fiiiUngth Fiipirei, from Old and Nna Tnlammt. m allitada <f 
Pragtr, eliganlljt ioimd, bat French Rtd Morocco, txlra, (11^ paga,) 
gUI leavea, 10*. Printed by loho Daye, 1577. 



Private Library. TraublateiJ from German of PKOFESSOR STRASS, 
witli great Additioas [aUo, LETTER PRESS DESCRIPTIONS) t last 
and best Edition, eoDtinued to 1B46, by CHATTEKLEY. 3 SHEETS. 
on canvat, milA targe rolleri, 1 2i. 

TUii "fraud, ingenfnvt, iidmint/ilp" CHART pr««iita at once, a "iHfil'it^jft 
view" of the AnQurt Uld Ultfdcm HI.STOEtY of the POIja QUARTERS of thd 
'hronoLDginl Streun, the Oriflia and Pra^en ' 



ic, Cardinal, Examined and Refuted : a CoIlectioD of ibe CON- 
TROVERSIAL PAMPHLETS, writleu ahout 1687, by ENGLAND'S 
GREAT DIVINES (BMopa Kiiider, Palriei, Wiltiana, Fouiter, Oay. 
gelt, Scott, AreMiithop TVnifon, Shcrtock, &c.), beantifuUy reprinted in 



k 



Fitted to gfapplo -ti\ih thii CardJEUl, vha u cuoaidavd b; the llomau CuhuUc* 

Book of Common Prayer,— HTlje Grtcc ai {BatiD grttirt, ttfi S-itanji, 
ctnti <9R)te at tt)c fgalu Cammuiiiiin, tnit^ ti)e atmcnt ^tuitral 
Natation, {iTiritti! in Sch nnli JJlndi, t»Ut fSnutincittal Cillr 

BllD 3B0rlIcnf. Edited l]j W. DYCE. Sm. Alo, 30». 

Contaiiia the ANCIENT MUSIC, as adapted to the First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI,. by JOHN MARBECKE, vfith the Litany Chant, 
andothcrportioasnf GREGORIAN MUSIC not included in his work; 
thti9 forming a complete Choral Book for the Service of the Englith 
Chiircli. Edited, with explanalory Introdnctiou, by W. DYCE. 

The Psalter completes this nnique norkj also, the Burial SeiviM aa 
noted by .Marhcckc, wilh an APPENDIX, containing the Beiiedictiii, 

Post Communion Sentences, and other portioi ' 

contained in hia book. Camjirlsei alt the Miis 
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catioB (ahieh wia adapted to the first Frayfr-Boot qf Bdinerd VI.), mi 
ia ■ complete edition uf (he present Anglican Servke. lDiiej>eiideiitl; 
of the intercEt attBched Id the musical part uf tbe hoi k, it will be fnund 
an elegant Service Book, eifber for private Qse, or for Cliurch desk or 



r« Tegvd the importJiDce ot the 












,0 Uie (tudf of Hi 



Also, Separately, The ^^nlter, priuted as to be sung or said, with S Tunes 
for the P&alma, URUEK for BURIAL of the DEAD, HOLY CUM- 
MUMION, also Preface on the Use of that kind of MUSIC iu the 
Church, and ila applicatiou to the Bnghah Language: also, reprint of 
MAHliECK'S MUSIC in Edw. VL fintt Piaycr-Book of 154a, which 
lubicquent changes rendered obsolete. Beaxilifidipecimea of RED and 
BLACK Utter li/pogngiAy. Price 7(. 1344. 

BOOK of Fabulous Stories, JFlAICli, Stories, and Sllesarfeiri, a Selection 
ofl31 of BEST SPECIMENS extant. •■■ ExceUtni book far the yaung." 
C'lofit, Bunieroiu woodcuti, 2s, 



BOOK of ^atttp, includes best Pieces of Spencer, Southey, Wordsworth. 
Elliott, Macanlay, Coleridge, Wolfe, Bryant, Heraans, Campbell, Mer- 
rick, Ken, Ilickes, Shabspere, Taylor, Cowper, Bowles, De Vere, Sand]^. 
Keble, Scott, Hood, Crashaw, Alford, &c., mostly Selected from 
Writings of our CHtEP HOKTS, by the Kev. B. G. JOllffEB. Clo/h. 
frmlitpiece by barren, 2<. 1847. 









Dfitaelnti 



BOOKS of the OLD ^unicty Kaletf, Unique Collection of our AN- 
CIENT FAVOURITE nCTlONS, now first Collated and Improved. 
from all the simnar Legends in DIFFERENT LANGUAGES, tbrajing 
the -' Beat Editions " of these ever charming, ever delightful TALKS, 
the " Delight of the imagination of half the inhabilanta of the globe." 

This complete and nniform Series is most elegantly printed, with 
chastely ornamented Borders round each Page, in 3 small 4lo vols, elol/i, 
handsome gilt ornaments, ornamental gilt eiigei. 36 very superior Hood 
Cut lUustralions by EngUah Artists, 'is. 6((. per vol. 

First Series. — Contents ; Introduction and Adventures of Fairy Tale. 
Cinderella. The Three Soldiers. White Enchanted Hind. Jack the 
Giant Killer. Snow Drop. Blanche and Rosalind. 

Second 5eriei.— Sleeping Beauty. Invisible Prince. White Cat. 
Yellow Dwarf. Beauty and the Beast. Goody Two Shoes. 

Third Sf™».— Little Red Riding Hood. Prince Cherie. Golden 
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Couae. Giant with Ihe Oolrleu lUira. Blue Be«n). Cliildren m the 

WoD'l. VHlentiae an<t Orson. Wltiltington uid hi« Cat. 

beneM* to br deriTCi) Irgm ^hundred hinnnn of Jcnunj Goadcbilif. Our own wild 
(ctioiu— likF our o*B ample nimie— wUI li»to aior* tttca in wwmknaing lb* tancj 
And e1eTAlu1£ Ebe dlopoiittDD, than lb* nider uuj moTD eUboTAte compoiitifiiit V 
mioifrn withi>nBiid rontpoKrt."--£Jr Watt ft Scott. 
""nwtMlbeoh forfiuij lure." 

BRENAN (RcT. M.JO, Ecc1e<i«stical HirtaiTof XcfXimtt ftviii the Intn- 
duclion of Cbriatiiuiily to 1929. " Hanuiii Catholic Work of great re- 
pnlt." 8vo. cht/i. 3i. IH4H. 

" Sad picture of ordeal of triaU, unparailcled in the annala of man- 
kind." Dates of Religious Foundations of Priories, Convents, Synod*, 
Snccessors of St. Patriek, Irish Collegea, ditto on Continent, Episcopal 
Sees, Inlroduclion of Heretical Doctrines, Sehiim, Awfnl Progress of 
Cromwell thraugb Ireland, Religions and Literary Cbaraclers, their 
Workt, &c. " James the First was forced to declare thai the very atmo- 
sphere of Ireland wag infested with Popery." 



RnUFmoQ! 4 bnok fitrcd, ■bE^iliiiaitjQ1(>ili{tn. ((]ii]R]ite|DucIifu]iniiidi 
hk buidi, ^ivging liun, Ihougb lufh promi'tinf ooold be lueleu, to lo' 



Idea, On tbn cunlmy. the ttfle both in Itni^ige nud IbouKht, hu beconieraiin 
mitiin,miul btiUmon bematlful. tbeuithDr'ereadlaei^ndnupUvkideDinBitsmiH^ 

whleb porvaded tbc formtT hBUowi evt^po^ of ib« letter werii. SCUL ridur Ulut 

He identian blmidf, u few ever hnvo done, wiib the ^ood and ^rent ud heroic uid 

ta utIFt bit Iboughti *nd tKlingi in their vnnla tathct Ibm in hli dwd. and the 



Ditle, vol. 2, TANCREUUS, dolA, B». 

" Thai deliKhtrul wriier. vbo hn cDUecled. like s ml; pioui pilftriio. the fm- 
gunce of ludent dma, wbote worki ■ •honl J peeulUrlr reeunmeBd to Iho Enribb 
Aristocracy, imd Trub Unj-"—JrchbiB/iop itfTwim- 

Vilto, vol. 3, MOUUS, chth, B». 

" Wc hive never rend n volume more full lh»n lbi> of loving jentleneis ind euneU 
idminitien :orilllhing»beButifulmDdeiceUent. IM puinhrenlbe the (Wihnen of 
Ibeflddiuid leiiemhle nit of nntiquii J, The beingi nrelovdv, iiwklinB. bald, vet 
mtea with pumi, tniBsl life-blooii of hunuiiitf ; uid CDntemplEdog ihem, m torn 

■ " ' " ■ "^Z^ Sf% 



r 
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CARR (Rev. W.), IBtaTett of CrafaCIt in West Ritlitig of York. " Ehaitt 
ondnernoia Untgnage of it» anlellered naliBei." willi Capioui GLOS. 
SARY, illustratwl Ijy Authorilica, from AiicicHt English and Scoltitli 
WritRn, End Exemplified hy Familiar Dialogues, ietl p/lilion, much en- 
larged, 2 vala. Bto, cloth, 9t. 1S29. 

" Hij^hly cndiUble ta Hal nod indiutry, fumiiihei fullest ri«tt of thin hnsrh uf 
the Aa^llisn dialect, and ougbttobeeanflulted b^everyuDeumAdEatin^ the pretiend 
anaEoEin uf our tungiu. W« would particululy recommend it to our diamatiBrfl and 
noveliEtB. Tbe; bave dow the meuu of etudylD^ the pureAl fnrm of Wnl IMdtliB 
dialect eyqcbetioUly u well m vuljticalEy. ^9'e dm vouch for the Eeoeral nerunu; 
nf the dialect obd iiioai,"^QH'tFterty Renieur. 

" OS groat value."— jlreMeaeoii Todd. 

CASWALL (Rev. E.), 26 SERMONS, on \he Seen and Unseen, Tfa.liini! 
the influence of the Unseen upon the Chrisfian. flvo, efo/4, 4». Siiriu, 
IB'16. 

The Two AdveDte, Mysteriea of Incarnation, Two Adami. Chritt'e 
ECernitjf. Faith and Sight, Christmas Day, Angelic Ministrationt, i 
Seari^er Out, Disappointments, Kneeling at Public Pt^^er, Cnnn 



Sin a 



d Hea 



1, Ac. 



Carton, A Htyll treatise, shorte and ahridBeil.apekTnge of the ARTE and 
CRAFTE to know WELL to dye, •BladlQ.ener, small folio, 1 a*. 1 4 HO. 

An exact Facsimile of the sineuUr BLACK LETTER TYPES of llii» 
FATHER of ENGLISH PRINTING, la admirably executed im Ancient 
Wiry Paper la lo Kaee deceieed leveral Old Book Cotleclori. 

Few persona have ever seen, much !eas possessed, one of Caxlon's 
Works i indeed, their rarity a proverbial. An Original Copy of ihe 
present Work might lie worth fifK. 

To increase the Attraction of tliis Vniume, )I lias been done up in ■ 
Vellum Cover, on whiub is a faesimile of the " In Spont^alibus," or Mar- 
riage Service of the Old Salisbury Missal, including tlie (juunl Old 
English Forms (with Ihe words lioner and liurain) Printed in Red and 
Black Letter, alio the large Wood Cut of the Crucifixion, from the CaiioD 
of Masse, so rare, from its general destruction at the Reformation. 
Copied from Mascail's almost unique copy, of first edition, Winkin de 
Worde's, 1498. 



Into the handes of thy mercy iaeatymable holy fader Jnsle fidee (and 
moche byloued) We recomniaunde the aoulc of Iby seruaunt N. our 
brother In prayenge the humbly after the gretnees of the louve )jy 
the which ryght holy soule of thy Sone recommended hym to the uii 
the crosse, &c. 
eennini, TREATISE ON PAINTING, containing " i[Wc«y " I'ractical 
Directions for Fresco, Seeco, Oil, and Distemper, with the Art of Gild- 
ing and Illuminating Manuscripts, adogited by the Old Italian Masters, 
written in 1437, first published, with Introduction and Notes, by Signur 
Tambmni, now translated, with Copious Notes, Preface, Sec, by Mn. 
MnaBiFiF!!.!). Royal Svo, clolli, gill leaves, beaulifiJlg Ubaamatid lille 
and dedication, in rich ertloan and gold, aUo illutlratiiie Plaiet after 
the Old Maittrt. Price B(. 
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CRAtTFURD. Andent and Modera Snln'a, Rciearcben on Lbws, Theolog;-. 
Learning. Commerce. Ac. of. iricludi.'ig all in Greek, Rumau, Modem 
Autlinn, independently of very long realdence id India. Reference tn 
ever; Work. Tliii author wu auiEted by Miilln, Van Proet, Langles, 
UcUmlire, and Profcuor Hamilton. 2 vols, in 1, 8vo, lnUfcaif, 3«. 181 7. 

CKEEt), LORD'S PRAYER. »nd X. COMMAN-DMESTS, eiegartlv 
lirinlcd in GOLD and COLOURS, afler the manner of ANCIENT 
MviiaM, vrith deep GOLD ORNAMENTAL BORDERS round each 
pajit, elrganlly bound, rloHi.jfUt leavei, 2i. fid. 

Cred^cn (lAe BminHil Camiruffe Pmfaiior), GEOMETRY, first VI. 
Rooki of Euclid, mplhodieally Arranged, conciaely DemooBtrated, with 
Elements of Solid Geometry. Ijul edition. 2i. 6d. Camiridge, 1B19. 

CROSSES, erected hy EDWARD L in the Memory of ELEANOR hia 
Consort, NORTHAMPTON, aim Figures and Ornament., GEDDINCl- 
TON, Figures, etc.. WALTHAM. Figures, etc., with DESCRIPTIONS, 
foUo, 6 beaul^ul plala, bi. 1791. 

CRUIKSHANK, GeorgB (Me Modem CaOol). Best ENGRAVINGS, a 
iDwt singular and excellent utemblage of — (Travelling in England, Dillo 
in Prance, Dancing Dolls, Dancing Lessons, Chesa, To Calais, From the 
^'est Indies, November Fog, Gout, Stale Mate, Check Mate. Money 
Hunting, Eogliah Manners aod French Politenesa, Radical Parliament, 
lircakinglJp, Biack Monday, Party of Pleasure. KainingCsls.UoKa.&c, 
Return from Pnris. London Dandies. SAILOR'S PROGRESS, and nu- 
merciis OlIieTs; also Detghlon's London Nuieancca) ; each design, in- 
imitable in character and elerution, affords a stern moral, in Ihe most 
eiTective manner, a never-failing source of amusement. Folio, India 
ruitfr binding, 81 plates, Wa. 

DODWELL, Verv fine VIEWS in Srettc,— Temples, Ancient Vases 
Seulpliu-es, Quurries, Thebes, Mount Parnassus, Olympus, Phar«alia, 
Alliens, Acro|ioliE, Plain of Marathon, Erecbtheiou, Parthenon, Corinth, 
most inlercBling Palteographlcal Alphabet, &c. Sm. 4to, elatli, neat, 
67 veryfne fins ensravrai/ii, 6s. 1819. 

Domestic Caletf, for Youth, contains Friend in Disguise, Tale of a Fa- 
Tourite, Right Thing to Do, Bob and Dog Quiz, Woodman and Family, 
Adventures of a Fly, clolfi, neal Uliulraliimn, 2: 

iTnpsrfIng InitructloD nnd unusemcnl, will miKct <nd dellihl Ihe YaHBg, crcii 

Bun Sulfate, History of, hy CERVANTES, Motteux's eieellent trans- 
lation, retains all the point, huuionr, and pathos, without the prolixities 
or improprieties, edilol, with Life. Cloth, haniigiivie,ver!/ elfver eull,4ii. 
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DRACONTIA, or Cirlle tnd ^cr^ent Worship—" r)f aU hialoriet l/ie 
matt iniereiiingm lAt ReligioM Hitror^ iifMaHiind"—Qb3, on.hy Rev. 
J. BATHURST DEANE ; with Noticea of principal TEMPLES in Bri- 
Uia of tliia cUas (ABURY lo SHAP) ; also very full and most interest- 
ing Description of tbe Wonderful Celtic Monument of CARNAC, in 
Brittany. 4 Fine Vieiai, large Folding Plan end finite of Camae; aito 
Ftata qfJbury. Slaaion, Drew, and Darlmoor, Sfc. 4to, 3ji. 1B32. 

SDrXKoias Saai, SUBJECTS after NATURE, beautiful!; execated id 
Aquatint, Cliurch at Malatenon, Oucks, Coast near llonfleur, Stablr, 
Fallow Deer, Washing House at Pierre, Swedish Brig, Goats, Spaniel, 
4c., by NEWTON FEILDING. Complete, 3 jiarts, ohloug 4to, Vi 
plates, is. Ackerntamt, 1836. 

.■fnoMtr (Vy, ARTISTICALLY COLOURED. 8«. 

DREXELIUS on ETERNITY, translated from the Latin by Re». D. Dun- 
ster, 171U ; edited by Rev. U. P. DuiiiiCer. BeaatifaUy reprinted, l2mo, 



leAgcB^aUH, 
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Srunlien Haraai^'i IV. Journeys to the NORTH of ENGLAND, in 
MONKISH LATIS and ENGLISH VERSE oa Opposite Pages, Wit- 
tily and Merrily (though an Hundred Tears Ago) Composed, together 
with BESSY BELL and the Ancient Ballad of CHEVY CHASE (also 
in Latin and Engliih Verse), by RICH. BRATHWAIT, with LIFE of the 
AUTHOR, COPIOUS NOTES and INDEX. Elfganlly prmfed.^n- 
lljtie Claih Binding, uiilh Frontispiece tjf Pwilan longing hit Cat. Gi. 
York, 1852. 

VSrtSliitt GRAMMAR, Manual of, abridged and compiled from tbe ■' ail- 
miraile'- work of DR. CROMBIE, '•(lie first manual a/ itt Hnd," 
adapteil to Schnoh, by Rev. C. J. SMITH {Examining C/iapkin lo Bp. 
qf Jamaica). 6d. (or 12 fir Sa.) 1846, 

Exsmitmtion Papers, for use of THEOLOGICAL ^tutrenttf for ^iflg 
^Xbtri, on Pacts of Old and New Teabaments. Doctrines and Evidences 
of Christianity, History of the Church, Liturgies, Transtaiions of the 
Bible, etc., emhodyiiig a complete System of Divinity; also, Selection 
of Passages by ablest and most strict Theological Ejcamiuen. Svo, 1». 
0.tf<ird, 1837. 

JFtmalC SeraUm. T^LES of, showing the Coostanej, Fortitude and 
Devotion, of which £S(lincn are capable, in a Series of Nineteen Noble 
Instances (Mrs. Lone, Lady Faasiame, Ijidy Banks, Countess iff Sitht- 
dale. Lady Auckland, RocliPJagueUn, Elii. Caiotte, Escape if Mrs. Sfiencr 
Smil/i, Rustic Heroine, Sec.) — ■' most surprising instances ftf Roinantic 
and H'ondetfal; ieautif ally writ len, deeply inleresling, admirable force 
and/eelbiy. the Santance ijf Reality." Cloth, 2i. G(f. ISiS. 

" Om oriti« Ytta Iionkt that can Ik tma^t Into ■ houie. Of thiiJIinc inlFml, 
cnatini untLcIni attention." 
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flarm GUIDE and CULTIVATOR'S DIRECTORY to the CHOICEST 
FLOWERS cultivRleJ by FLORISTS {includei 38 Variaus Ramini-ului, 
19CsmBtiDns, U Yellow aud White Pirolen, IS Pi ak;, S Roses. 6 DbIi- 
liu or Georg^ni. 3 Poltanthui, 16 Aurirulai, 7 Hvacinths. (il Tulips), 
wilh DESCRIPTiONS'and rooM upproved METHODS of CULTURE, 
by ^iDcrt Comiilete in 2 large voli. Bvo. gilt lopi, 200 PLATES. 
txtptailel;/ coloured, U. lUt. Ridgwag, 1828-32. 

FRENCH METRICAL Hitlory of the Depoaition of King RICHARD the 
SECOND, written by a Contemporftry ; comprising the Period, from 
bis last Eipedition into Ireland to his death ; reprinted from ■ MS. in 
the Britisli Museum, formerly belonging to Charles of Anjou, with 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION, Preface. Notei, and Appcndin. by Rev. J. 
WEBBR. 16 tfryjinefaanmiltt iff Ihe linguliirl^ beauli/ui iUuma^r 
lioat, 1819. Amvfit, Inipiiry into Death of Richard the Secund, 181^ 
4to, lAici volame (442 pBi/ei), S 

Jrcnd) Revolution, and BUONAPARTE, Complete Popobir Hislory d 
tliia eventful period, from first Rise of the Bevijlulioiiary MoTemeiit, 
inelnding Battle of Waterloo, to the Death of N'APOLEON, condensed 
from Migaet, Thiers, AUsuii, Mat^arlane, Sec. Oath, plan itf Battlt if 
Watertoo, 2: Grf. 



■,s"i 



importuii pchoil 



del'gbu^^pe 



GAMMER GL'RTON, ©arlanlT of Old NURSERY RHYMES, "wAieA 
In bygone days deUghled the C/iildAood BfEngbot^t Mailer Spiritt, and 
Jbnaed Ihe lalellfclaal Fond of Children, a'ho became great, wUe, and 
gfKtd." Beautifully printed by 'Wbittingham. Square, ornamented viti 
Flower Borders awt Froaiijtpiew, id, 

GERANIUMS, NaCnral Order of, comprising the numerous Beautiful Mi 
VarielieaofPELARGONiUMS, Cultivated in Gardens of Gr 
with Directions for their Treatment, by SWKET ; complete, I 
6 large vols., clolh, bOfi flndy-eoloured plates, 21. 5*. 

©mnail Eiterature, BEAUTIES of, or BEST TALKS iTom bast Mid 
dem Authora: HUFFMAN, Master Martin and his Workmen ! Jean 
Paul RICHTER, Death of an Angel; PICHLER. Johannes Schoreel ; 
ZSCHOKKE, The Urnken Cup; TIECE, Camuens, or Ditath of the 
Poet; translated, with BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. Cloth, ettymt, 
tcilh Gold OrttamtnU and Gilt edges, 3i. 



- UcllghtAil, 1 






and Familiar Ph arses, by 



r 
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German ESScttillS, Specimens nf, in Several Hindu, includeii Compoanil 
Words and Diphthongs, Written by Di. Render, finely Engraved by 
Roper. Oblong ixa.l pialet, If. 

&aQldmiti], History of erceCE, very neat ei 
combMng t^uts^and ulS^.'^na'so' ur»«lv"u l' 

Dilln, History of Bninr, nniform editinn. Cloth, 

GREAT WkSTERNiEtainnai;, Splendiil Deacriplioa of, with beautiful 
Artietic VIEWS, in the highest style of Lithographic Art, of the Via- 
ducts, Bridges, Tunnels, Stations, Srenery, Antiquities, EcclesiflStical 
Notes, Geology, Plan of Section of lUHwav, &c.i also, HistoriesJ aud 
Descri|itive Accounts, by liOtJKNl!, large folio, fMplala, IL 2: 1846. 
E Plan, by 

fiuKtber'tf Travels into remote Nations, for the first time prpsented in au 
entirely unexceptinnaijle torin. Cloth, vtry fleeer plalei ii/ liROWNE, 
mgraned by COOPER, 2.. 1S47. 



i]Hlr4«e''''l>iBpalltiul 



r."— Dr. Tuyliir. 



ilALLlWELL, Cullectiou of LETTERS, illuBlralive of Progresa of 
SCIENCE in England, from Queen EliKabeth to Charles H. (by Richard 
Eden, Dixies, Rabbard, Dr. Dee, Cole, Lord 8iir?lilev, Tycho Brahe, 
Harriot, SirC. Cavrndiah, Sir Sam. Motlaml, &c.). Printed for RByal 
Sacifty of Uleratare, 8vo. 2>. 1841. 

HARTSHORNE (Rev. C H.), Soalt RARITIES of CanibritTot {PabUc 
Library, King's Library, Pep.,sian. 1'rinity, SI. JohWa, Ji'tO, CATA- 
LOGUE of, with Original LETTERS, and NOTES, Hiograpliical, Lite- 
rary, and Antiquarian. Svo, elalh,J'aeiiniilft, St. 1S29. 

HAWKINS {the alebraled Princ^al <^ the /inliguilin and Coini in the 
Briliah MtaeHm), Description aud Arrangement of Silver Caflltf of 
England. Svo, half ntoroeco, i7 plalea Kith !>33 C'oint. U. 
Tim " Leit-boak " upon English C(Aai. 



^iitavs, FRAGMENTS of. Narratives of the most remarkable Events in 
ANCIENT and MODERN Times,— Fall of Babylon, Plague at Athens, 
Retreat of the Ten Tliousand Greeks, Victories of Alexander the Great, 
Jerusalem in Rains, Destruction and Recovery of Hercidnneiim and 
Pompeii, I'iiarro, Earthquake at Lisbon, Plague aud Fire of Loudon, 



r 
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Napoleon, Ruegian CampBign, &c. — lelecMd with a lien to iliuttrate 
God's ProTiilenpe. " ihowiny thai lliere it, in aU and evert) one. a Power 
untren, planning cireufnalancei. direclmg ctmlingfncei, gmembig re- 
tul/f," by Rev. H. P. DUNSTEH, Oiilh, 3», IHaO, 

Htmer's ILFAD. Examination of I'riinnrv Argiimenta of, by GRANVILLE 

l^NN, evo,2i. 1H2I, 

eampHincnt f "— Arcbdencon Wniiihun. 
^^lOK {Lulin Text), a\io Literal English tCrnndlnttan, from Gesner'a 
text : also, NOTES from best Commentators, and Essavon VefEificstian, 
by SMART, cb/l^. 2: 64. 1830. 

Hmiiorous Caricature ILLUSTRATIONS, to 
Seriea of, with very devcr Burleaque ImitBtion! 
Oblong 4to, 16 ;iia(e»,2». Prlv. Prhtl. \H%. 

IRIARTB {Ihe Spartiih La Fontamf). FABLES, in SPANISH. Highly 

e:>teemed for Claaaic Language, and Eieellent Veraification, peculiar 
Charm of Stifle, graceful execution, regarding InstmcliaD at tbe moifl 
Ohject, 12ino, clolh, 6d. Madrid, 18U. 

JEFFRIES, Treatise on SiainilntM and PEARLS, their Importuire 
considered, with PLAIN and RATIONAL RULES for estimating the 
VALUE of BOTH, according to ibeir WATER, several degrees of Per. 
fection. Imperfection, and their Weighia ; also, lagtruetions for MANU. 
FACTURINQ Diamonds to the greatest perfection. MANY PLATES, 
■boning Sizes of Brilliant and Ruse DIAMONDS, "moat eraci," u 
necessary as scali^ and weights in attaining right judgment of their 
Value. 6i>. 

3al)niian (Dr.), Our great MORALIST, Life of, by BOSWELL, " moat 
offreeable and amusing," with his SAVINGS, ANECDOTES, &c. ; >1ao. 
great additions from PIOZZl, HAWKINS, &c ; edited by Rev. J. 7. 
RUSSELL. Cloth, frontiipiece, »«. 

"NotLn the whole hialorj of human Imellect id (ingulMaphCTnoieiioB u thli 
work. nneoftbetKiliD ihe world, Uj the Iwtt of all BLographErs."— Eflinburgh He. 

Johnson's Cj)IlCl<irn^1)t», or Instruceor in everything connected with 
PRINTING: HJE^tory of the Aat, Notices of the Various Opinions aa to 
ilsDiscovEnv, Localities, Improve mests. Catalogue of E ably PuHTKna 
of England, with Bibliographical and Chronolt^cal List t£ tbtir 
WoaE9 down to 1-^09, also Provincial Printen ; also most copious Ih- 
FORHATtoN on Founts, T-EPBS, Sizes, Properties, Forms, Name), Pro- 
portions. Roles, Braces, Distributing, Composing, Imposing, Abridging, 
Type Marks, Corrections, Signs, Character, Transposition, M^dng.op, 
Wetting Paper, Red and Black Printing, Mixing, Grinding Coloumi, 
Various Presses, Warehouseman, Drying Paper, Collating, Folding, 
Scales of PiiicES, Tahleb, Technieal TEHHa, Stereotyping, Doomxliy 
aud other Ani'ient Ceabacters, Singular and Curious Specihbnb of 
all Alpbabbts Ancient and Modern, Rdles in Ofpiceb, etc. Larsb 
pAPcn Cory, 2 thick cols, crowu tivo, numeruas illutlralions, 5t. 1824. 
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JUVENILE tSertfr and ^icturt BOOK, an admirabl; choien SELEC- 
TION, Buitable for llie "freih ntoming of lifi," of the YOUNG of 
EITHEK SEX, conlaina 52 Foetioil Pieces, from our BEST MODERN 
POETS,— WordsworLh, HemiuiB, Campbell, Cowper, &c.,— delicately 
Printed on Gae-toned Psper, with Elegant Borders round each Page, and 
attractive Engraiings in that eSbctivc and popular style, ao well known 
in Germany. Small 4lo, Clot/i, Elegantly Gilt, alio gilt lemei, 70 vers 
teaut^l and exquiaile leooilcult, — Spiirrtl Jlual, Lteuielyn and Dog 
Lodore, Water Fall, Pand, Seo/iith Mother, Race Horse, Ilulterjtiea' 
Ball. Birds, Flowers, ^c. ii. M. 1848. 

EotDrnitC (Sir Thomas), Cahinet of Scmtf, a Selection of most exqujiite 
Arliatic Sketches, or Portraits, of Children, Ladies, &c., elegantlr en- 
graved by LEWIS, sHghtlif tinted m Colours, t^er the Origiaalt'. 13 
LASQE PLATES (11 4y 9), bs. 

" Spirit, brintuict, pteeUlon of Diawlni and Chincter HLi excellcDca in 

allied to Uie Fleniiah Khonl. reoilnding one, fiam the prwlElan ind power of hli 
Drawing, Df Vad Dyck and Leif, grabetul, aplritujU, Dl^lubred elc^QC«, predD- 

B.eaenl]^ and TRADITIONS, includes 47 of the most intereiting and 
popular of the LEGENDS and STORIES, Prase and Verse, lold im- 
meniorialiy in the Nurseries or Fireaidea of the People of England, 
Prance, Germany, Scotland, Ireland ; Ancient Traditions of the Nortli, 
Irish Legends, Tales of Chivalry. &u. ; also Notes. Elegantli/ bmmd 
n blue elotlt, eovfred Kith Silver Oraamenlt, and siher edges, 21jfn« 



Amplejiutic^ it hew dnr 
iwaliea the ImijiniUdD an 



t. 1851. 

LITURGICAL Tracts, or Early Service Books of the Church of England, 
FACSIMILE REPRINTS of, so arranged as to form separate and uni- 
form series, essentially of great importance, espeeiaiiy in reading English 
Ecclesiastical History, including Injunctions of Ed. VI. 1 547, of Gliz. 
ia59, Articlea of Edw. VI. (iy Cranmer) 1518, of Visit, bv RIdlev, 1550, 
of Ed. VI. in Convoc. 1553, of Eliz. (fty Parker) 1559, Unifonnity Act, 
1559. Ccena Domini in Funebr. 1560, CANON Eccl. Ang. 1561, Acte 
for Abrogadone of Certfiyne Holydayes, 153G, Prnclara. a^. Breakeri 
t^ Orders in Com. Pray. 1573, agt. Psmily of Love, 15B0, agt. Schism 
booh, 1588, CANONS of Holy Apostles, GKEIEK (>Dn(ar^*naf ID &00), 
LATIN (of Diunysius Exiguus), ENGLISH (tuw U/eral Iratulalien by 
Burffesa), many oihers, Antiquarian 4to, cloth, 5t. 1846. 

Mammatt, CoUection of tSeaXaolal FACTS, &c., in Formation of Ashhy 
Coal Field and Neighbouring District {result qf 40 gears' experienee 
aad research), royal 4[o, cloth, large Map, Secliom of Strata to 1011 

feet betam surface of earth, also \{i2plates, with SOnfyaret qfteaetahU 

fossils, 16s. 6d. Aikbg. 1836. 



u 
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MANGIN, parlour CESinhaill, nr Anecilotei, Original Remarks, on 
Booki, Men. &e. Racg and lenrre aork. icriltirK in perji different algie 
/roiH moderH productiont. Much Irlth liiilorj, Critiqnea on literary 
productiani, no Oiildsmith, Perc;, Dibilin, MoiidevUle, Opmm Eater, 
Haenish on Sleej), Hutlon'i Bmworth ndil, Moore'l Filigerald, Wetter, 
Slukipeve, Pamels, Don Qutiole, Croly, Cellini, Du Bartas, Swift, 
Msiwell, Chsttertan, tludibraa, PegiyB, Au:. &c. Annumff pla/e nfridi- 
nJnu dramalie eo$tume, 3i. 64, 1641. 

fRxwaWli^ (Sir John), Voiage and Travaile, which trealeth of the 
WB<r lo llieruulcm, and Marvaylei of Ynde, with atlier Hands and 
Countrycs; from Cuttonian MS. collated with seven MSS. and old 

r rioted editions, vith Introduction, ailditional Notes, Glossary, bir 
lALLIWBIX. Hto, Jronliipiece, 70 factimilei of old and grotesque 
---■'- U.fivM MTlier tdiliottr aitd MSS. ia British Mtueum, 8i. 1B39. 



ere, ths Elolji LoiNL that 




UETAPHYSICAL Tracts, bf Euglish Philosophem of IStb Century, CoU 
lected and Printed (iul never /lubluAed) fa; Dr. 1'arr : I. Rev- Artbiir 
CoUlar, Clavis Uaivenalii, Dejnnnstration of Non-Eiistence, or Im- 
possibility of Exlernal World, 1713 ; II. Dilla, Specimen of True Fhilo- 
tophy, a Discourse an Genesis, " In the Beginning," 1730; III. Hartley 
(David), Conjecturte de Senau, Motu, et Idearum Generalionei IV. 
(^j/A), Inquiry into Origin af Human Appetites and Affections, with 
Account of Entrance of Moisl Evil into the World, &c., 1747 ; V. 
Cuthbert, Comment. ( Tucker, Author qf Light af Nature), Man in Quest 
of Himself, nr Defence of Individuality of llumaa Mind or Self, 176Sl 
8to, 6r. 



^ttlUIetOtl (TLomas), TAe Contemporary of Shakipeare, Ben /J 
«-e., Dramalic and other WORKS, now first cnllected, edited byS 
ALEX. DYCE. 5 ihicli vols, crown 8to, 2i. 18J0. " 



The Old Law. 

The Mayor of Queenliorongh. 

Blurt, Master Constable. 

The PhisniK. 

Michaelmas Tenn. 

A Trick to Catch the Old One. 

The Family of Love. 

Tour Five Gallanli. 

A Mad Wurld, my Maitets. 

The Roaring Girl. 



The Wiiuh. 

The Honest Wbore (both Par 

The Wifiow- 

A Fair Qoarrei. 

More Dissemblers beiidei Wol 

A Chaste Maid in Cheapaide. 4 

The Sjianish Gipsy. ' 

The Changeling. 

A Game at Chess. 

Any Thing for a Quiet Life, 
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Wompn beware Women. WBdom of Solomon, Paraphraicd. 

No (Wit-Help) like a Wamsn'i. The Black Book. 

The Inner Temple Masque. Father Hulibard's Talcs. 

The World Tost at Teanii. Masks, &c. 

Pre.emlDeatlr benvGlrtiK manj pottioiH onljr Inferior to Stiakipenra. Hitherto 

||Mr. Djce'loi^tanlKlitton."— ^IBburghTteiii™. ' 

"Tbcold Rngllih thntn'li enlirelj OTlilnil Biiilnil)va. Iti nutnioln, If uatiU 
tuown, ■rarn^td op in Itaaannn ■tbanJU«fa Bngll<bl]iDu|hlDndIMlaKnuu 
tbiDUfta il i tt it aaLLkeeverrother^Btidli Alruuenpt of ■pirUandcbancBdroTtJie 
pcoptfl. [riber^it loateLne^Uirllf iii<GraetaTe,40ide anDauLlnlnexeeuUon.de- 
Krtptlaai Toa LmiuTUnt, iinpreHlaDs of unided nature too deoply painftii. >at tbe 
rtpfUT ot concepcUwi, combiDAiiDn, onntrHt oT oharaoter, tplendour and beauty of 

MORATIN {a/i/led the SPANISH MOLIERE, fiom hii humour <md 
mfrila), PLAYS, in SPANISH, Thick 8vo, Half Boronai, gilt lop, 4.. 
1821). 

" The Tichei of tlie Spanlili Stage are proieiblal, ingenloui, bold, eai; cteanwu 
of intrigue." 

Natural ^iitan of quadrupeds and Birds. Intenperscd with Ati«c- 
dotes,&c., byDuWLINti, "/a aasul Ike imagiaalion in inlelttctval 
trmeb amortj/ Ihf Deinrlt, Foreiti, and CiiUieatifd Fieldi, vihtre Btatli 
and Bird, dicell." aolA,fine iautlraliang, in. 

fiurterv fi^nmrd, TALES, and JINGLES, an excellent Selection of 
ENGLISH NURSERY TRADITIONAL LITKRATURE, inelnding 
nearly 200 VENERABLE DITTIES, Playful, Droll, and Innoaent, 
moat carefully exeludiog all Rhymen, objectionable, ineonaistent, or of 
questionalilc tendency. Exquisitely printed, in unique style, with Ele- 
g;ant Borders, Ornamental Designs, also Wood Engravings on e\i^ 
page. Small 4to, clol/i, handiomely gill, vilh emiamed gilt IfOvet, 76 
e,cguitile Koodculi, qf the highat order qf excellence, by (Jope, Hortleg, 
Dgce, See. 6>. 1849. 



Hnyal Familr, prp-emlnsntli ontllli 
ll^ifaleprcHOtt."— Ulerar; Gui^lle 



dlitlfnrtf from the flluimU, Figures and Basso Relievos, chiedy In- 
edited MnDumenta of Greek and Roman SCULPTURE, exhibiting Ibeir 
Principles of Composition, by CUMBERLAND. *to, 61 inlereilmg 



plalei 



bt. 13S 



PARISH CHURCH, the Church of the People, a very clear, simple, 
forcible statement by a COUNTRY CLERGYMAN, originally published 
as an Answer to " A STATE CHURCH inconsistent nith Ibe NEW 
TESTAMENT." Giving a Shnrt History of the Christian Church, espe- 
cially in this Country, Advantages of the Clergymen, their Learning, 
Residence, Example, Sec, in fact an unanswerable reply to Dissent, sm. 
410, 3d. 1B48. 
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FonDitinns, ditto Meaaan 

Pnasil BoUny.Conneiiou with other SludicB! also M 

Catnlogue of Brilish Fossils, &c. OolS, 2>. lt)49. 




l^atmi md ^jttureif, ■ Selenion of BALLADS, SONGS, and othitr 
POEMS, including TRANSLATIONS, the finest work of ART erer pro- 
duced in this or any other country ; each Page BurroanJed by a Btniler, 
with Ornamental Flowers, Arshcaque Foliaao, both clegwit and original. 
Sman *to, ciolA, gill lo/i, 100 ILLUSTBATIONS, iy firil artiMit that 
aw cmmtry can produce — florteley, Byct, Copf, Rrdgravi, Srlaia, 
Fnmtim, Cretwiei, PickfngiU, Tmruel, Cariould, ^-c. ; Easraeed by 
T^mtptiM, LitUm, BroHtton, S^e. ^c. 18«. 1846. 



ur latiKUV^. 



ThsH Cn» or PnetrT, the I'hnleeit Pcoductlaiu at Scott. Satrdler, ( 
Albrd, Allin Cunnlnghim. D'^dni, Rev. C Wolff, Uer, E. Sioedler, W. 
WatrtuwDTlli, Souths^, J, a. Knowlw, Colwidge. Herricli, Brjaf " - "- 
•elected wl<h (he nM leflned U>U; unieof Ihc Bint Compontio 

■torv 4^ ihe romuitke, plctamqoe, bnuUIUI, ADd holj, qnite free 
InlDic the dfltrw; orthr fDuthful mind. 

No baDK hii bem idomi d u IhiB ; nutlr la>po«lble to twlicrt — , 

on Wood, K) petAHly b?aut]fuL, 4uoh ouiterplecet of bcBUIf luid flnifih. ti 
eppeued equiU t>> them 1 but with «ich artlAtA.tDiqanj anil to oninent, 
wonder uDierbitlhcyhtve edited in high ait. 

The Hrtnttng ii in ■ .Hie Df flrst rile eiCEUence— Engliih lypggTMph 
ducRl n«taiii)[iiioreb«uUlul. equilcuE haiing been Inken both with L 



dnwinK-moni'lnljjE. surpauinK In bEiut; and elcelleoce all compelilDn. DariTafled 

POPULAR CalCd and Hcnenlltf, contuina 31 Storiel of Legendarr Ro- 
mnnce, forming a BOOK of IttCREATlON and UNPARALLELED 
ATTKACTIO, eaqli Tale conveying a beautiful and instructive Alle- 
gory, or indirectly a saluable Lesson. 

Cuntilntb: Hansel andGrettel; Golden Bird; Old Widow: Demou 
of Brockenberg-, Valley Perilouai Genoese Merchant and the C 
Wine Men of Gutbain ; Norwegian Neck,'&c. 

Square 12ido, elegantly done Up, cloth, covired Kith sillier, c 
lanei, ieaul^n! cult, 3t 
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Sro, kf. ff. nt. the BD original plain, tmdfinf portrait, qfter Marthitli, 
3it. 1839. 

REYNOLDS (Sir Joshua), Lectures on ^RuUfna and the FINE ARTS. 
deliiercd at the Roval Acaiiemy, Coiuplete, " invaluable Ireamre of 
profemaaal mformotam, for Praelical SladenI or Comoiaaeur." 4to, 
tergjine Portrait, 2t. 1825. 



XtcrbtlUlan CtUtfae, Life and Surprising- Adventures of. Newly eilited 
and illuatrated, bj Rbt. J. F. RUSSELL. Cloth, fine plates by Keene, 3g. 






InvaliiBblr Walk, gsthering uid digntlng In i c\rcT and mymelhod, the nust 

mental model of Chltttlan and CatbnIIc muiallt}, ^tpiailmallng Ln a uLokt degree to 
&ie morally of the Qoipel tban any cnhet woA. 

ranged with abilitr nd (andoor never lutiHUKd, i( dlsplifi u peiftct knaitledgeDf Um 
iHart ot man, InriDuafing Into ICa 1nTD«( rccntn; explnrn and lava apen ef — 



DfcwTiipdoo, 
III), praflllan. 









■liWjln 



ROV (Major), ^flftani antfquitfcS of the aomatuS in BRITAIN, 

particglaily their CASTRAMETATION, illuBtrated from Vcfitiges re- 
maining, showing Ibe GOOD POSTS chosen by the Romans, and that 
nowhere are go great a variety of their Remaiiia, a great nomber still 
perfect, in Stations, Forts, Caatella, Ac. Large folio, 61 splendid plala, 
3 mapt qf North Britain, according to Bichard qf Cireticeater, Pah/bian 
system 1^ Castramelaiion, Camps, Slaliom, Bridges. Baths. Published 
by the Antiquarian Society in a style of modem magnificence ; the Plates 
do the Artists the highest honour, lar. 1793, 

ftntrell ffimietf, with T^UiMXti, illustrating the PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
in OUR LORD'S LIFIL {Nativity to Semrreclion); also his PARA- 
BLES, LEGENDS, GUARDIAN ANGEL, etc.; edited, with accom- 
panying VERSES, by Rev, ISAAC WILLIAMS, Author of the Cathe- 
dral, &c Small 4to, cloth, richly gili, and j/ilt leaves; beautifitlly. 
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lailitfiiUjf printed, ami rmbtUuhed milh 37 (hgani prinlt, eMa 
qf Albert Durtr, Ocerbtek, ThompKon, Sltiale. Src 6#. 1847. 
PDtMi«lVooiilirtrMrilritT«nii«dcll(ihlH with pictiim, an-1 iQtHulMTial 



ic Tales, from the Ger 



Clulh, neatly Uliulratti,i\ 



SclltollirE. Ancieat and Modem, s Series of OUTLINES of, b 

Plates, from beat ANTIQUE STATUliS, also Modenia, Canon. Tl»'l 
waliiBen, Flunian, Bacon, Michael Aiigelo, Weatmai-olt, Pugil, bH 
Large 8to, neatli/ done up, mdla-ntiier iaci, 60 verif fine plala, bl 
1813. ■ 

SEALS of SCOTLAND (Kings, Roval Doniaghs, and Magnates), Uii]nkl 
lished, with full DeBcripLiooB. hy T. ASTLE. Folio, b versr MptmM 
plates, with above 80 SeaU and many Reveraei, 5«. 

s for our Youug P«oplcl 



fgflUprore, WORKS, most carefully selected for TOUNG, with Noto, I 
Introduetlon to each Pl&j, and Life of SliakBpeore; also, GIogsii;i f 
ieaMtifiiUt/ Printed on Fine Paper, cloth, kttnd!,omilii gill, fronlimieti, I 
3(. 6d. ' 



fJUS'iS 



Iso object nf our at 



i^Ujjrrirtl the DHAGON-SLAYEH, kq Old ^crmfln ^tar^, in glowing 
language, elegantly Tnuitlatcd. A moat enfcrliiiuing work, iDcIading ' 
the 14 Adventures of King Siegmund, of Heroes, Dwarfi, Giant*, 
Dragong, of ancient Times, ai Sicg&ied llie Swift, a Hero, and throwing 
the Spear, Emperor Otnit, &C-, and hov Siegfried asked permiasion I 
go out into the world, how he went through the Wilderness, how fc 
learned to be a Smith, Fights witli llie Dragon, Meets King of the 
Dwarfs, Fighu with failhle&s Gientn, Wanders in Dragon's Rock, Sees 
King's Daughter, Fights with Dragon. Splendidly Printed by Whilting- 
ham, in small 4to, clntli, elegant, with Bevict on side; also, splendid 
Itlastrations, by Kaqlbacu, tlie ^<rnian Macliee, 3s. Cimdait, 1848. 

TAYLOR (Wm, of Norwich), ENGLISH ^BnonEinfl DISCRIMINATED, 
wltb CopioDS Index, new editiou, I2mu. bound. At. 

" ThfgieatntliaintrDf writing is preciiion o( FiprHiian, It [i tHent)a%csn- 
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